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I 


RATHER more than a quarter of a century ago, the public opinion 
of the day—so far as it could be interpreted by newspaper articles 
and speeches—asked, as it is again asking now, that something 
definite and effectual should be done to improve the Army; and the 
Government then in power, perceiving that this demand might be 
brought into harmony, not only with their party policy, but with 
their national duty also, at once made themselves responsible for a 
more or less revolutionary change in the military system of the country. 
Less, rather than more ; for although the reforms of 1870-71 which 
affected the officers of the Army were undertaken with infinite zeal 
and heartiness, and with a sincere belief that in the destruction of 
certain class privileges greater efficiency also would incidentally be 
secured, still, that portion of the task which dealt with the rank and 
file, and which would and should have dealt with the civilian 
element at the War Office, seemed to bring the reformers into con- 
flict with certain elements they were loth to offend, and it was con- 
sequently only dealt with in a half-hearted incomplete fashion. It 
is generally believed that Mr. Cardwell himself was ready to rise 
superior to such considerations as these, and that left to himself he 
would have completed the structure of which, as it was, he was only 
able to lay a part of the foundations. There is very little doubt, for 
instance, that he was quite ready to have established some moderate, 
form of universal service—at all events for the Militia ; and if, in short, 
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the Liberal party of that day had only been unencumbered with the 
Purchase scheme, and had moreover been a little more closely con- 
fronted with the possibility of war, they would have seized the oppor- 
tunity, and would have dealt effectually with the whole problem of 
Army Reform—including even the War Office. It is much to be re- 
gretted that such a course was not taken ; for while it has become 
manifest, of late years, that Radical legislation can be most safely and 
expeditiously carried out by ministers who mainly rely upon Conser- 
vative support, it is also most certainly the case that constructive 
changes which appear—however erroneously—to have a reactionary 
flavour or tendency, may sometimes very judiciously be intrusted to 
statesmen kept in power by the party of Progress and Reform. Can 
we not all imagine the late Mr. Stanhope proposing the abolition of 
some cherished military abuse; or Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman— 
with characteristic flippancy—defending it ?’ 

Our present Coalition Ministry has not always been fortunate in 
deciding what particular question has offered the greatest promise of 
popular approval and support; and it must be confessed that our 
rulers have on the whole been more successful when they have 
obeyed that branch of their instinctive faculties that warns them to 
resist, than when they have yielded to the other branch that impels 
them to interfere. Here, however, they find themselves confronted 
with a real question of natural and unforced growth, as to which a 
definite and if possible a bold policy has become inevitable, but with 
regard to which we see them in apparently much the same dilemma 
as Mr. Cardwell and his friends—that is, afraid to act thoroughly, and 
afraid above all of causing any inconvenience to the War Office official. 
Judging from the principal utterance that has so far been delivered as 
to what is likely to be done, it would seem that the Government accepts 
the responsibility of materially increasing the Army, and begins also 
to recognise that the State has a duty towards the soldier when he 
leaves the colours. A large number of much-needed bricks are thus 
promised, with the hint that a little more straw may also be pro- 
vided. It is to be hoped that the improvements thus foreshadowed 
will prove successful in practice as well as in theory ; and the course 
Lord Lansdowne has taken in adhering to the main lines of the 
present system, as regards the Line battalions and the Reserve, may 
not improbably be justified by events still in the future. 

But there is still this one awkward and conspicuous hiatus in the 
position just now taken up by the Government: the absence, that is, 
of any announcement on the subject of War Office organisation. The 
Secretary of State would certainly find his course infinitely more easy 
and clear if he would only muster courage to disencumber himself of 
the heavy log which is at present fastened to him in order to prevent 
his roaming away from the old worn-out pasture in Pall Mall. The 
present condition of the Army, and how to transform it into some- 
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thing a great deal better and even cheaper, is a question that would 
not very long puzzle him if he could but shake himself free from 
some of the traditional surroundings of his office. Even in this demo- 
cratic age, with all the drawbacks that impede any assertion of personal 
will, a War Minister who had only to obtain, first hand, the honest 
opinion of his military advisers, and then, with his own modifications or 
otherwise, present those opinions to the Cabinet and to the country, 
would soon find Army Reform, on the lines of national expediency, not 
only advocated in both Houses of Parliament, on all Unionist platforms, 
and in every newspaper professing to support the Government, but 
warmly commended in some very unexpected quarters also. The real 
views of the military advisers would then harmonise—would even in 
the main be identical—with those that were officially attributed to 
them ; and ‘ the War Office,’ instead of being associated in the public 
mind with the idea of a cobwebby old tenement where Red Tape daily 
strangles Common Sense, would mean the place where the nation 
prepares for war. 

But the pen is once more mightier than the sword ; the stumpy 
quill of the War Office clerk thrusts aside the Field Marshal’s baton; 
and when every one is asking what the great Army Reforms are to be, 
we are at the outset confronted with intimations that the ‘ middle- 
man,’ who stands between the frank common sense of the cleverest 
and most experienced soldiers, and the astute political wisdom of the 
cleverest and most experienced statesmen, has such strong vested 
interests that he really cannot be deposed—at all events not for the 
present. 

But what has the poor War Office clerk done that we should be - 
so angry with him? ‘What have they done?’ Lord Beaconsfield 
once demanded, when he was attacking his opponents, at a great 
public meeting. ‘Nothing!’ answered a voice from the crowd. ‘I 
wish they had done nothing!’ cried Lord Beaconsfield. In one of 
the stories which Punch occasionally inserts, a gentleman who has 
been successful with his garden tells another who has not been 
successful with his, that the difference between them was merely this, 
that one kept a gardener for his garden, while the other kept a 
garden for his gardener. For many long years the War Office 
garden has been kept up, actually, and to a certain extent even 
ostensibly, for the benefit of a most superabundant number of War 
Office gardeners. The friends of this system will ask, with sorrowful 
indignation, whether these clerks do not work hard? No doubt they 
do; that is they probably work ‘quite as hard as the officials in any 
other branch of the Civil Service. But which particular part of 
their labours may it be that a military man under the orders of a 
staff officer could not perform as well or better? And who will assert 
that military clerks would not do the same work more cheaply— 
assuming, that is, for the moment that the same work would have to 
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be performed at all if the present nightmare could once be ended ? 
Would not the world go on, and is it not conceivable that the work of 
the Army would go on also, ifthe present civil staff of the War Office— 
especially in the Finance Division and the Contract Division—were 
all transferred to some other field of enterprise? ‘The War Office,’ 
including the civilians who occupy so many comfortable—and, 
according to military ideas, lucrative—berths in that establishment, 
is zealous in its advice to other departments that more employment 
should be given toold soldiers. The calmness with which this advice. 
is given by this very worst of the offenders (always excepting the 
Post Office) is really worth studying as an instance of the most 
audacious kind of cynicism. It is only surprising that the ‘ War 
Office’ does not add a new and original argument why other depart- 
ments should employ more old soldiers. They should be urged to 
do so on the ground that the ‘ War’ Office employs so many civilians. 
But what is the work that these gentlemen are given to perform ? 
The ingenious authors of The Army Book for the British Empire—a 
well-written work which gives the official account of all our military 
institutions—thus authoritatively describes the work of what is 
called the ‘Central Office’ in Pall Mall: ‘ It administers those duties 
within the War Office which are necessary for the harmonious work- 
ing of the whole, providing, so to speak’ (this passage is written 
with evident emotion), ‘ oil for the wheels of the official machine.’ 
The authors add that ‘the Central Office comprises four subdivisions. 
under civilian heads directly responsible to the Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State;’ and they proceed to enumerate the duties of 
‘each sub-division. ‘ C. 2,’ for example, ‘ deals with many miscellaneous 
subjects which it would be difficult to apportion to specific sub- 
divisions in the Military Department, such as Nonconformist clergy, 
orders of knighthood, &c. &c. . . . In case of war this subdivision 
conducts the correspondence (except on military details) with the 
general commanding.’ Might not war itself be fairly regarded as a 
‘miscellaneous subject’ by a department whose principal duty is 
to supply oil of all kinds to the ‘ official machine’? We afterwards 
read that among the varied functions of ‘C. 4’ ‘it collects and digests 
information to enable the Parliamentary officers to reply to the 
numerous questions which are put to them.’ And here we may freely 
admit that as long as ‘ Parliamentary officers’ choose to answer all 
military questions—some of them of a purely mischievous nature— 
that are put to them in the House of Commons, so long must a staff 
of some kind be retained to edit the necessary replies; and it may 
be well that so delicate a duty should be intrusted to men who have been 
trained, until the other day, by a gentleman who has recently proved, 
‘in reply to numerous questions,’ that there is really nothing at all the 
matter with the Army or with our military system. Still, this quali- 
fied admission as to the utility of ‘C. 4’ certainly does not apply to 
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the other divisions and subdivisions, in which we find, in one and 
all of them, that the genius of Evasion has taken to itself other 
devils such as Delay, Circumlocution, and Meanness, and that these 
malignant spirits are evoked at every turn so as to constantly 
obstruct the business of the Army, hamper general officers, and 
vex, irritate, and not unfrequently defraud, officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men. Why, may not we ask, when Army Reform 
has become the question of the hour, have the apologists of the exist- 
ing order of things nothing to say upon this most important phase 
of the subject ? 

There are only two reasonable explanations for their silence: - 
either they are so steeped in reverence for the comparative antiquity 
of the present War Office system, for its excessive clumsiness, costliness, 
and general ‘ quaintness,’ that they look on any proposals for reform as 
too impious for even preliminary contemplation (still less for discus- 
sion) ; or else they know the system to be indefensible, but at the Same 
time shrink from the trouble and responsibility that real reconstruc- 
tion would entail.’ 

Meanwhile a bold face has to be assumed, though naturally this 
cannot always be done with success, or indeed without occasional 
failure of the most egregious kind. In assuming everything to be 
satisfactory it would surely have been well, for instance, if atten- 
tion had not been invited to the subject of ‘ Centralisation ;’ and 
yet the work from which I have already quoted, the officially 
inspired Army Book for the British Empire, devotes four paragraphs 
of hardy assertion to the task of proving that the War Office system 
is not one of extreme centralisation. ‘Such a system,’ the authors 
gravely observe, ‘would certainly break down under the first strain 
of actual war.’ It certainly would ; though merely to say that a certain 
system is bad, can hardly be accepted as a reason for believing that it 
does not exist. We are favoured in other passages with a few further 
‘proofs’ as to whether centralisation is, or is not, one of the 
characteristics of the War Office system: ‘ A general commanding in 
a military district,’ we are told, ‘ can move his troops, feed his troops, 
and do very much as he thinksright with them . . . subject to his pro- 
ceedings being called in question afterwards on a review at the War 
Office.’ In another paragraph we read: ‘ The War Office necessarily 
exercises a general supervision, to prevent serious divergence of 
action taking place in different districts.’ And the whole position is 
boldly summed up thus: ‘Troops are fully commanded by their own 


1 Since this article was written, the newspapers have announced that a committee 
is sitting at the War Office ‘to arrange for delegating to officers commanding the 
various Military Districts a larger amount of responsibility in matters of Military 
Administration.’ The news is satisfactory, as far as it goes, especially the substitu- 
tion of the words ‘to arrange for,’ in place of the old War Office formula, ‘ to inquire 
into.’ But the extent and sincerity of the proposed ‘arrangement’ still remain to 
be seen. 
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generals, who in their turn, . . for purposes of order and uniformity, 
are under the supervision of the War Office.’ How far this process of 
‘review’ and ‘general supervision’ actually extends, and to what 
morbid lengths the passion for ‘order and uniformity’ is really 
carried, are matters which daily try the patience or exercise the 
mirth of officers and non-commissioned officers of almost every grade 
from the general who ‘fully commands’ his troops downwards. 
Sometimes the centre of centralisation is found even deeper down 
than the War Office, which then acts as the agent rather than the 
principal in the business of circumlocution and pedantry ; and a 
general officer who has lately given up his command, speaking not 
long ago at the Royal United Service Institution, described an 
interesting case in point. A company-sergeant-major of Engineers 
at Aldershot was recommended for promotion entailing an increase 
of sixpence to his daily pay. The recommendation went from the 
officer who first made it to the colonels-on-the-staff, the general 
officer commanding, the Quartermaster General, the Adjutant General, 
the Under Secretary for War, and the Secretary of State. Then it 
was lost sight of for three or four months, when a Treasury Clerk, 
happening to meet one of the colonels-on-the-staff at dinner, said to 
him: ‘The question of Sergeant-Major , of the Engineers, 
came up the other day. Surely it is not necessary that he should 
have this extra rank and pay, is it?’ 

But the War Office can generally be trusted to carry on this sort 
of official ‘hunt the slipper’ without any assistance from other 
departments; and I can guarantee the accuracy of the following 
story: A recruiting sergeant, having for the moment used up all 
his railway warrants, bought an ordinary ticket for a recruit whom 
he had to send to the headquarters of the regiment for which he 
had enlisted. The fare paid by the sergeant was 6s., which sum he 
recovered from the recruiting officer, who in turn obtained it from 
the paymaster of the district. But the ‘supervision of the War 
Office’ soon afterwards came into operation ; and, a clerk having dis- 
covered that the ‘soldier should have travelled at a reduced rate, the 
well-known game that is played in such cases was at once commenced. 
The district paymaster was surcharged ls. 6d.; he surcharged the 
recruiting officer; and a correspondence was thereupon carried on 
for fully six months, when the sergeant—who would seem not to 
have entered into the proper spirit of the amusement thus provided 
for him—walked down to the office of the local station-master, 
explained the circumstances, and received 1s. 6d.! More than that 
sum must in the meantime have been expended in stamps; while 
the number of ‘ memos’ that must have been passed, and the num- 
ber of times that various officials must have ‘had the honour’ to 
declare themselves each other’s ‘obedient servants,’ was no doubt 
quite remarkable. The War Office apologist may say this was all 
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the fault of the sergeant; but admitting that to have been the case 
as regards the origin of this ridiculous transaction, where did the 
fault lie in its being impossible to rectify such a paltry mistake, 
either at once, or almost at once ? 

To give one more concrete example of the unnecessary waste of 
time that War Office centralisation entails: A man serving in the 
Auxiliary Forces joined the Royal Navy, and the approving (Naval) 
officer omitted to report the circumstance to the man’s former 
commanding officer. The latter had then to apply for a certain 
form for the captain of the man’s ship to fill up. The application 
had to go, first, from the colonel of the man’s old battalion, to the - 
officer commanding the regimental district; secondly, from the 
officer commanding the regimental district, to the general officer 
commanding ; thirdly, from the general officer commanding, to the 
War Office ; and, fourthly, from the War Office to the Admiralty. 
But the Admiralty, being more or less what may be called a 
‘reformed corporation,’ wrote direct to the captain of the ship, and he, 
being unrestrained by the rules of military etiquette, immediately 
sent the required document to the person who wanted it. 

Many large books could easily-be compiled from curiosities of a 
similar kind to the above. But perhaps my purpose—which was 
merely to furnish a little everyday illustration—has been served, 
and it may be accepted, not only that a most needless amount 
of correspondence goes to the War Office, but that the same evil 
process of centralisation in civilian hands is at present extended into 
every other channel of Army administration, with results at once 
unfair to the tax-payer, and incompatible with any sound modern 
ideas of what an efficient military system ought to be. The money 
which Parliament will soon be asked to vote will be very readily 
granted, if only evidence can at the same time be forthcoming that 
it will be expended so as to add to the real fighting strength of the 
nation ; but that money should not be granted at all, if it is only 
demanded in order to make a few incomplete experiments, while at 
the same time we timidly leave undisturbed a very costly, cumbrous, 
and thoroughly discredited system which is at the root of the whole 
evil with which we are professing to deal. 

A. M. BROOKFIELD. 


Il 


To put a million in the slot, and take out a dozen battalions, seems 
roughiy the programme of the War Office, and tempered by the 
impregnable optimism of Sir Arthur Haliburton, and the well- 
meaning generalities of Lord Lansdowne, this is practically what 
it all comes to. 

The Secretary of State for War seems to think that by counting 
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one-sixth of the reserve twice over (men in the reserve, but kept with 
the colours, will be two single gentlemen rolled into one), and 
shuffling the cards with four instead of two battalion regiments, we 
shall attain apotheosis, although to the unprejudiced outsider his 
plan resembles the Irishman’s blanket, cut off at the top to lengthen 
the bottom. 

Still, it is as well that the ‘free kit and shilling a day’ juggle 
should be ended, and that some definite attempt at finding work for 
men after leaving the colours should be promised, instead of the 
platonic aspirations in that direction, to which we are accustomed 
from successive representatives of the War Office ; and on the whole 
his speech is an advance on the penultimate departmental pronounce- 
ment, the ‘stable jacket and chin strap regulations,’ the ‘slightly 
modified’ short service, the ‘more fully carried out’ linked batta- 
lions, and the circular ‘ asking employers to take on old soldiers’ ; but 
after all, as Carlyle said of another matter, it is only singeing the 
outside of the rubbish-heap, and going no further. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton, who represented the Civil Department of 
the War Office, is the champion of the existing order, and his letters 
to the Times—a sealed pattern of the official answers put into the 
mouths of Ministers, to stop inconvenient curiosity in the House of 
Commons—is a declaration that all is for the best in the best of all 
possible armies. And yet while he wrote, it was true that under such 
‘best, best’ management up to October last not a man had been re- 
cruited for the two new battalions of guards, while of the 3,000 men 
voted for the garrison artillery last session, the Department had only 
got hold of 245 ; that of our recruits, thirty per cent. are specials (7.e. 
under five foot three and a half inches and less than thirty-two round 
the chest, under age and under size) ; that in the home battalions one 
has only 290 effectives and forty per cent. of specials among the recruits 
—I am, of course, speaking of war strength—and requires 700 men 
to complete ; another wants 600, another 650; and after filling them 
up where is the reserve of which Sir Arthur Haliburton and Lord 
Wantage are so proud—that reserve which has been the one ewe 
lamb of successive representatives of the War Office in Parliament, 
and which, according to the answer given before the late Commission 
by Lord Wolseley, is ‘somewhat of a sham!’ As to the artillery, the 
public are aware of the fiasco in the spring, when twenty batteries 
were torn to pieces in order to send three out to the Cape, but what 
they are ignorant of is that the condition of the artillery is worse than 
that of the line at home. To start with, the proportion of guns to 
infantry is lower in the British army than in foreign forces, and they 
cannot be improvised. The army of the South East under Bourbaki 
in ’71 failed because Gambetta and De Freycinet ignored this salient 
fact ; and in our army we have some 200,000 auxiliaries with only one 
effective battery amongst them. Besides this a considerable number of 
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the home batteries have been reduced to four guns, as they paraded 
at the Jubilee review with forty-two men and forty-eight horses—by 
the way, what has become of the sixty-eight horse artillery and 282 
field battery guns promised by Lord Lansdowne at Salisbury, two 
years ago ? 

As for the cavalry, we have 13,000 dragoons at home and only 
3,000 horses, while the regiments are cut up and separated in a way 
fatal to efficiency. 

What then should be done? Add more power, as Lord Wolseley 
says (i.e. money), and}all will go well? Vote for inefficiency, as a 
principle deserving of support, when applied to the British army, like 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson? Accept the extremely clever speeches packed 
with platitudes and overflowing with optimism delivered yearly by 
the representative of the War Office, to a House composed of Mr. 
Speaker, the Serjeant at Arms, half a dozen ‘Colonels,’ and an empty 
press gallery? Assimilate the ex-cathedra teaching and facts of old 
War Office officials? Cultivate faith, hope, and charity, and, voting fresh 
millions, believe that our military system will shape itself somehow, 
rough-hew it as we will ? Or will the War Office, taking the public into 
their confidence, make a clean breast of it, and go to the root of the 
matter, admitting that the days of patching and tinkering are past ? 

Of course the business is not easy, as Mr. Brodrick said at 
Guildford ; a volunteer army can’t be run as cheap as a conscript. We 
are the only nation in the world relying on; voluntary enlistment, 
said Lord Lansdowne at Edinburgh ; still conscription or the absence of 
it cannot carry all the weight put on its back by apologists of the 
present system. Do we really get a fair return for the 18,000,000/. 
spent on the home army alone? Is there no circumlocution at the 
War Office? Are there not an excessive number of commands entailing 
an expensive staff for a few hundreds of men (Mauritius for instance) ? 
Could not officers retiring from the active army take their pension 
eoupled with service in the militia? And above all, as we obviously 
cannot improve the War Office out of existence, can we ‘not change 
and alter root and branch the plan under which the Army is formed 
and recruited ? 

We have three systems of recruiting—long, medium, and short 
service. Medium (seven years and five), on which practically forty- 
nine men out of fifty serve, has proved a disastrous failure ; short 
service (three years and nine) has been a success ; long service, with 
the Navy and Royal Marines, is unquestionably efficient. Why not 
abandon the system which has failed, and adopt those which have 
produced what we want—having long-service battalions for India, the 
coaling stations and the colonies ; short service and reserve for home ; 
officers and men interchangeable, and both available for service in 
any part of the world; and at the same time feed, clothe, and pay 
your recruit better, giving him also a chance of employment on 
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leaving the colours. The problem is difficult, but not impossible ; the 
War Office has lost the confidence of the country, and the condition 
of the Army is deplorable, as the Times remarks ; but a little common 
sense and a not inordinate expenditure would bring about its 
solution. 

FRED. CARNE Rascu. 


Ill 


Art last—at last the country has awoke from its slumber and begins 
to realise the real condition of the British Army. It has often been said. 
that the attitude of the House of Commons on any great question is 
merely a reflection of public opinion out of doors. Nothing could 


more fully illustrate the truth of this saying than the behaviour of 


Members of Parliament at the discussion of the Army estimates 
during the last two or three sessions. No sooner has the Under 
Secretary of State for War risen to ask the House to vote over 
eighteen millions of the public money for the defence of the country 
than the House is almost cleared. On the Opposition side the benches 
are practically empty ; there are one or two members, like Sir Charles. 
Dilke and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who take an interest in Army matters, 
but from different points of view ; afew Irishmen, who make speeches. 
which appear to savour rather of obstruction than interest or criti- 
cism—these are often the only occupants. Perhaps towards the 
close of the debate, after the dinner hour, the late Secretary of State for 
War or the late Financial Secretary may look in and say a few words. 
comforting or otherwise. On the Government side of the House the 
aspect is scarcely more enlivening. Asa rule, the Under Secretary 
of State for War in solitary state adorns the front bench, while he is 
from time to time relieved by the Financial Secretary. On the back 
benches may be seen a few service members, who in turn air their 
ideas to empty benches and sleepy reporters ; thus millions are voted 
away, apparently the one object of the Government, no matter what 
party may be in power, being to get the votes through, to avoid all 
discussion, and to evade all embarrassing inquiry. It may now be ex- 
pected, and it is most fervently to be hoped, that in the next session of 
Parliament Army matters will be treated in a different spirit ; public 
opinion now seems thoroughly roused, and a conviction is daily be- 
coming more and more rooted that all is not as it should be, and 
that those pertinacious and troublesome spirits who for years have 
been protesting and preaching are after all not so foolish, not so 
ignorant, as officialism has declared them to be. 

Let us face the matter boldly and see how we stand. According 
to the general annual return of the British Army for 1896, we find 
the average effective strength is 220,742 of all ranks, namely: 
officers 7,765, warrant officers 910, sergeants 14,125, trumpeters, 
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drummers, and buglers 3,418, rank and file 194,524. Of this 
force 76,937 of all ranks are quartered in England, Wales, and the 
Channel Islands, 3,630 in Scotland, and 25,841 in Ireland, being a 
total of 106,408 at home. While in Egypt and the colonies 38,884 
are quartered, and in India 75,450, or a total of 114,334 abroad. 

The Army abroad is declared to be in the highest state of 
efficiency, and, with the exception of some battalions in the Medi- 
terranean, whose linked battalions are in India, to be also of an age 
such as is best suited for the hardships and trials of a campaign. It 
is with the Home Army that we have reason to be dissatisfied, not on 
account of their training, or of the zeal and military qualifications of 
the officers, but solely because of the youth of the rank and file. | 
Our home battalions have been aptly compared by the present 
Commander-in-Chief to ‘squeezed lemons,’ and they are acknow- 
ledged to be, one and all, wholly unfitted to engage in a campaign. 
All but perhaps two or three hundred men in each battalion would 
have to be left behind, and the battalion would have to be filled up 
to its war establishment of about 1,000 strong by the addition of 
seven or eight hundred reserve men. This is a prospect regarded 
with equanimity by civilian officials, whose sole personal acquaint- 
ance with the Army is gathered from watching the sentry over the 
War Office from their windows in Pall Mall. They maintain that 
this is all as it should be—foreign armies do the same ; these reserve 
men are, they say, the finest possible soldiers, and could be got into 
shape long before ships could be provided to convey them to any 
point of attack. Regimental officers, however, take an entirely 
different view ; they declare that it is one thing to fill up the ranks 
with a small number of reserves, say about a third of the whole, as is 
done abroad, but when you have two-thirds or three-fourths of your 
entire strength composed of men who have retired to civilian life, who 
during their reserve service practically have had no training, who have 
lost the habits of obedience and discipline, and who, moreover, are 
now placed under non-commissioned officers junior to them in age 
and experience, we cannot look for efficiency or discipline—nay, more, 
we court disaster if opposed to a trained and disciplined foe. 

It is well that the public should know’as regards these'reservists— 
although as Lord Lansdowne stated in Edinburgh, they draw their 
pay every quarter with great regularity—that the majority practically 
receive no training whatever from the time when they leave the 
colours until the date of their final discharge from the Army. From 
a War Office pamphlet recently issued purporting to give ‘ Instructions 
for the Drill and Training of the First-class Army Reserve,’ it appears 
that this training is restricted to sections B and C of the first class, 
who, in case of infantry, are entering on the tenth year of their Army 
engagement, or in the case of the Guards on the sixth or tenth year of 
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their service. Those, moreover, who do come up for training cannot 
complain of being overworked ; they have the option of three clear 
days’ training or of attending twelve drills of one and a half hour's 
duration each. The purpose of the drill appears mainly to be instruc- 
tion in the magazine rifle, but there is no shooting practice what- 
ever. The penalty for failing to come up for training is simply loss 
of deferred pay for the year. It is likewise added that such defaulters 
are ‘liable to prosecution,’ but there is no record of any such 
prosecution ever being carried out. 

We may explain to the uninitiated that according to the present 
terms of enlistment men engage for twelve years, seven being with 
the colours and five with the reserve, and that it is the custom in 
many instances if a man wishes to go, or has got some post in civil 
life, to pass him to the reserve at the termination of his fifth year 
of service, allowing him to spend the remaining seven years in the 
reserve. It would be as well that the nation should now thoroughly 
realise that these men, to be hurriedly summoned in a great emer- 
gency, the greater proportion for years untrained and unaccustomed 
to the use of any of the weapons they will have to use, and long 
since relieved from the restraints of control and discipline, would 
form our first fighting line, which would exhaust the whole of them. 
Can anyone regard such a state of things without the gravest appre- 
hension? It has been urged, and no doubt will be urged again, by 
the apologists of the present system, that our reserve men are better 
trained than those of foreign Powers, as they serve longer with the 
colours. Other countries, however, unlike ourselves, see that their 
reserve men do not forget what they have once learnt. They moreover 
compress an immense amount of drill and training into a short time, 
earrying it out with a rigour and strictness which could not be 
attempted in a voluntary army. 

If our reserve is to be our fighting line, it may be asked, What 
forms our real reserve? This is composed of the immature boys left 
behind, and our militia reserve with the militia itself in the back- 
ground. According to Sir Arthur Haliburton’s estimate, these boys 
would number 18,886, and the militia reserve 24,628, while he 
adds 8,492 of reserve men who he declares would not be used up by 
filling the ranks of the ordinary battalions. He takes certainly a 
most optimistic and official view of the situation, which, considering 
the notorious amount of waste from sickness and other causes, would 
searcely be carried out in reality. 

Even, however, if we accept these views regarding our military 
situation in the event of a great war, when we are empowered to 
call out the reserves, how do we stand as regards small expeditions ? 
There is also another point which has been overlooked by writers on 
this question, although I called attention to it in the debate on the 
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Army estimates last session. Circumstances may arise, and have 
frequently arisen before, when in order to insure peace or even safety 
it is necessary strongly to reinforce the troops on some one of our 
many frontiers. We see on the Continent this occurring not un- 
frequently. A few years since Russia moved large bodies of her troops 
to her western borders. This was met with a corresponding reinforce- 
ment of the German and Austrian garrisons on their eastern frontier, 
not as a menace, but as a precaution. The same thing occurred on 
the French and Italian frontiers about the same time. We have 
recently had a case in point connected with our own possessions. After 
the Jameson raid the Boers commenced to spend large sums in war- 
like armaments, and adopted such a hostile and threatening attitude 
towards Natal as to cause serious disquietude in the colony, which 
was practically at the mercy of any marauders who might choose 
to invade it. It was therefore very wisely determined to reinforce 
the garrison there by some battalions of infantry and three field 
batteries. The same thing may occur at any moment in Canada, in 
India, in Egypt, or elsewhere, We may require the services of ten 
or even twenty thousand seasoned and efficient troops under circum- 
stances which do not admit of our calling out reserves, even those 
who, according to the new scheme, as recently propounded by Lord 
Lansdowne, will then be available. These twenty thousand 'men 
according to our present system we do not possess, and could not 
possibly obtain. As has been frequently pointed out, it was only pos- 
sible to furnish three batteries for service in South Africa by means of 
reducing to a state of inefficiency almost every battery of our First 
Army Corps : no fewer than 189 men and 272 horses were required to 
place them on a war footing. 

Perhaps here it may be as well to call attention to the great 
distinction made by foreign Powers, where the reserve system is in 
full force, between the reserves of the infantry and those of the 
artillery and cavalry. While infantry reservists are considered capable 
of taking their places in the ranks and doing their duty efficiently at 
short notice, quite another view is taken of the capabilities of cavalry 
and artillery, so much so that the former are detailed for train and 
transport duties, officers’ servants, and such like, and the latter for 
similar duties not connected with actual gunneryjin the artillery. In 
point of fact, with continental armies the cavalry is nearly always 
kept up to a war establishment, and the artillery as regards gunners 
almost the same, although not as regards drivers, guns, or horses. It 
is as well that the British public should bear this in mind, and also 
that of our nominal reserve, numbering nearly 80,000 men, only 
about 51,000 belong to the infantry. 
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THe REMEDY 


Itmay be remarked, as was done by Lord Lansdowne in Edinburgh 
the other day, that all the various critics of the present system, while 
pulling to pieces what exists, carefully abstain from stating how they 
would improve or replace it. To this it may be replied that it isthe 
duty of those in power, of those in office, to frame schemes and draft 
bills, while it is the business of outsidersto criticise and amend them. 
It is so far satisfactory to find that the Secretary of State for War, 
and still more the present Commander-in-Chief, take the country into 
their confidence, and are asking for more men and greater powers to 
render those men efficient. As long as the War Office maintained 
the attitude adopted by Sir Arthur Haliburton, and declared that 
everything was incapable of improvement, or occupied themselves, in 
Quixotic fashion, tilting at imaginary windmills, by demolishing the 
old system and demonstrating that the present one was far better, 
there was but little hope. 

No one like the writer, who has had practical experience of both 
systems, or who has really studied the question seriously, would 
maintain that it is possible to revert to the Long Service enlistment, 
or that the present condition of the Army, defective as it may be, is 
not superior to what it was in 1870. 

The real difficulty is the recruiting question: were this solved all 
would be plain sailing. Formerly it was impossible to get the 18,000 
odd recruits which were required annually ; now we,get about 40,000, 
although it must be remembered that the standard of height and 
chest measurement has been lowered to a minimum, and that, 
notwithstanding this concession, about 30 per cent. are what is 
termed ‘specials,’ 7.e. men who do not come up to these most 
moderate physical requirements, but it is hoped will grow into them 
eventually. It is likewise universally admitted that a very large 
number of recruits are under age, boys whose statements regarding 
the dates of their birth cannot be verified, and whom the authorities 
are only too glad to accept if they show any signs, in course of time, 
of becoming full-sized and efficient soldiers. Here again the British 
public must bear in mind what they have to pay for maintaining a 
voluntary army. In Germany no man is accepted in the ranks until 
he is not only twenty years of age, but the full equivalent of twenty 
in strength and development; should the latter condition not be 
fulfilled, he is put back fora year or so and brought up again for 
further inspection. 

It is satisfactory to see that, from what Lord Lansdowne said in 
Edinburgh, the Government are in earnest and will spare no efforts 
to solve this recruiting problem. They intend, if possible, to make 
service in the Army with a good character a certain stepping-stone to 
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employment in after-life. By this means alone can we attract men 
of the class we desire into the military service. Would it not also 
be possible to make the terms of enlistment more elastic, to allow a 
three years’ enlistment for home defence, and to allow them to 
re-engage for longer periods, if they desired, with the liability to 
foreign service? It also seems a misfortune that now no young man 
can look forward with certainty to making the Army a career ; surely 
this might also be altered with advantage. The promised abolition 
of deferred pay, and the gift of a free grocery ration, is a reform, 
which nearly all those acquainted with the conditions of the service 
have long desired. 

There is also one point made by Lord Lansdowne which is in 
accordance with the rules of business, namely, that the trained 
soldier should receive more pay than the recruit, just as an 
experienced workman gets more pay than an apprentice. 

Then as to the proposals regarding the reserve, it is now 
apparently contemplated to give extra pay to 5,000 men, on the con- 
dition that they hold themselves liable to return to the colours 
during the first year of their reserve service. A Bill was drafted and 
came before Parliament in the session of 1896 with similar provisions, 
only without the extra pay or the voluntary clause, but it was 
unanimously opposed by the service members and was withdrawn. 
Before expressing any opinion regarding the feasibility of these new 
proposals it is necessary first to know the exact terms of the 
Bill, but it is obvious that, if it is desired to obtain civilian employ- 
ment for reserve soldiers, any such liability as described must have 
serious objections. It is, however, most seriously to be hoped that 
the Government will take steps to have the reserve efficiently trained. 
Surely it can be no great hardship to insist on a reserve man, who 
gets 91. a year pay, to perform the same drills as an efficient volunteer 
who gets no pay at all. 

‘In conclusion, it may also be pointed out that, no matter what 
manipulation may be used on our present Army, the fact remains 
that it is not large enough for our wants ; it must be increased, and 
for this the unfortunate taxpayer will have to pay. It is also 
earnestly to be hoped that more attention will be paid to the militia, 
that it will at once be raised to its full strength, and also, as suggested 
by Lord Wemyss, that the militia reserve will be supernumerary to 
and not part of its regular establishment. 

During the next session in Parliament we no doubt shall have 
this great national question exhaustively discussed. It is probable 
that professional men with equal experience will have widely 
divergent opinions. This is inevitable—quot homines, tot sententic. 
But if by their united memorial to the Prime Minister the service 
members of the House of Commons have succeeded in averting what 
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they believe to be a great national danger, they will have deserved 
well of their country, and effected as much as they could possibly 
have expected or desired. 


FraNK 8. RUSSELL, 
Major-General. 


IV 


A TRULY complex and difficult task the unravelling of the Army 
problem must be, and I fear the public mind has not been much 
enlightened by the deluge of expert criticism and suggestions which 
has inundated the press. Nay, more; I can conceive that the 
difficulty of forming anything like a reasonable judgment may have 
been rather increased than diminished. For myself, I cannot claim 
to be an expert ; I am only an old soldier of twelve years’ service, 
but having served in cavalry and infantry, having been adjutant 
of my regiment, and having seen service, I have had some oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion. May I take a somewhat broad and 
general view of the situation ? 

We are an industrial and commercial nation with many and varied 
interests, and we are engaged in carrying on an extensive trade in 
every part of the globe. Leaving the ‘ Little Englanders’ out of 
the question, the people of this country have been slowly but surely 
awakening to the fact that to protect our interests and to prevent 
their being overridden we must look to thoroughly efficient land and 
sea forces. The Navy has at last mercifully been lifted outside 
the pale of political or party strife, and any one who, in this Jubilee 
year, was fortunate enough to see the spectacle of five lines, each five 
miles long, of battle-ships at Portsmouth, a fleet collected together 
without effort, and without disturbing the squadrons in foreign 
waters, must have felt that any anxiety as to our sea power might be 
comfortably removed from his mind. 

The same cannot, alas! be said for the Army. Both in strength 
and in organisation it has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, 

The service members of the House of Commons recognised 
this last session, and exonerated themselves from responsibility by 
addressing a letter to the Prime Minister, calling the attention ofthe 
Government to the very unsatisfactory condition of our military 
forces at the present time. And on the high authority of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief we learn that ‘the Army machinery is overstrained 
and out of gear,’ and that it is ‘no longer able to meet efficiently 
the demands now made upon it.’ 

This then is the evil: now for a diagnosis of the complaint. 
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On the question of the strength of our land forces it is not my 
intention now to dwell. 

In 1872 the Government of the day were of opinion that 141 
battalions of the line (I am not now speaking of other branches) were 
sufficient for the requirements of the Empire. That is, seventy were 
for service abroad, seventy-one for the United Kingdom. It is, I 
think, obvious to the ordinary observer that, in view of the fact that 
the Empire has expanded to such a stupendous degree in the last 
twenty-five years, there must be a corresponding increase in the pro- 
tective and defensive powers. 

That, Parliament alone can and will decide, and the question of . 
an increase, if it be considered expedient, must be purely a matter of 
extra recruiting and extra expense. 

The Army has not yet, like its fortunate sister service, been re- 
moved from political rancour, and that is, I fear, still a factor which 
has to be considered; indeed, indications of opposition to any increase 
at all have been already apparent. Moreover the very first question 
which will be asked is, ‘Are we getting our money’s worth for the 
eighteen millions ?’ 

I, for one, having studied carefully the Army estimates, which is 
the balance sheet submitted to the public, am not prepared to give 
an unqualified assent to this, It is possible that reductions might 
be made in departmental offices and in other directions; in any. 
case, in my judgment there should be a complete overhauling of the 
finances from a business point of view. But having said so much, 
I would also urge that as long as this country intends to carry on 
an extensive and successful trade in every part of the world, and as 
long as the people of this country are agreed that conscription in any 
shape or form is not agreeable to the habits of the nation, so long 
must they recognise that a voluntary army cannot and must not be 
compared with the military forces of other nations who work under a 
totally different system ; and that they must be prepared to pay, and 
to pay generously, for what, after all, is absolutely essential for the 
protection of their property. 

As for the organisation, that is a different matter. In this respect 
we have severe critics—Army reformers, may I say, like Mr. Arnold 
Forster ?—who have made a study of the question, and who would have 
us believe that the system under which the organisation has been 
carried on is rotten to the core. 

And again there are authorities, like Sir A. Haliburton, whose 
expert knowledge and experience is undeniable, and who has taken up 
a position of invincible official optimism. 

How are we to strike the balance between these conflicting 
opinions ? 


The suggestion that we should disintegrate the existing _ 
Vor, XLITI—No, 251 
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and unlink the battalions is to my mind simply childish and 
ridiculous. It would entail a heavy expenditure of money, and 
would probably result in a failure to obtain the end we have in 
view. No one will, I think, deny that the Crimean War conclusively 
proved that under long service it was impossible to keep the Army 
up to its required strength, and I am strongly of opinion that short 
service, with its accompanying reserve, is the only sound, the only 
practical system under which a mobile fighting and defensive force 
can be maintained. 

It will then be asked why has the linked battalion system been 
such a disastrous failure? My answer is that it has never had a 
chance; and this brings me to my indictment against the War 
Office. My complaint against the distinguished soldiers who rule 
over this public office is twofold. 

In the first place, there is no proof that they have ever appre- 
ciated the intention of the territorial, the sentimental side of the 
system which they have been held to administer. When the 
numbers were taken away and territorial names given, the senti- 
ment involved was pushed well to the front. Has this excellent 
intention ever been carried out? Nota bit of it! On the contrary, 
the policy of levelling all regiments to the same hard orthodox 
pattern, regardless of any distinguishing mark, any regimental 
peculiarity to which they may have clung, has been mercilessly 
pursued.’ 

This short-sighted policy has also, I understand, been applied 
to the cavalry, recruits being no longer enlisted for particular 
regiments, and the result, as might have been anticipated, has been 
fatal. 

My second charge against the War Office administrators is, that 
seeing, as they must have seen, knowing, as they must have known, 
that a steady dislocation of the Army machinery was resulting from 
an increase (and no doubt a necessary increase) of battalions abroad, 
and a consequent depletion of fewer battalions at home, they per- 
mitted the public to live in a fool’s paradise; that they made not the 
slightest effort by word or deed to protest against what they now 
admit to be a growing evil; and that even up to the eleventh hour 
they would have us believe that the storm is in a teacup, and that 
there is no necessity for anxiety or for reform. 

For myself, I may say, I entertain no very friendly feeling for 
the War Office at this moment. Their action (and I impute blame 
entirely to the military board in this matter) with regard to the 


1 This action is incomprehensible in view of the fact that there are in our Army 
regiments such as the Black Watch, the Gordon Highlanders, and others which are 
such a tangible proof of the inherent strength which traditional history gives. 
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Guards during this last session still rankles in my mind, and I am 
still at a loss to account for their conduct. 

I have no desire to labour the point here, and need only repeat 
what I said in the House of Commons (when strenuously opposing 
their action), in order to emphasise the argument I am now advanc- 
ing, an argument in which I am happy to say I had the support 
of an overwhelming majority of soldiers, and of public opinion 
generally, as expressed by both sides of the press. My contention 
was, that while the highest authorities agreed that the deplorable 
state of line battalions at home was due to the inevitable drain con- 
stantly made upon them for the battalions abroad, the Household- 
Brigade alone had maintained a high state of efficiency for the very 
reason that they were not subjected to this drain. And yet, wilfully 
blind to this, the same suicidal, fatuous treatment, the melancholy 
result of which was becoming apparent to all, was complacently 
applied to the finest body of men we have in the kingdom. 

This is the sum of my complaint against the War Office. 

Irresponsible people who write to the newspapers say it should 
be swept away altogether. That to my mind is sheer nonsense. 
Some of the ablest soldiers we have perform the daily routine of 
administration within those gloomy portals in Pall Mall, and are 
guided by a high sense of duty. That they have been working on 
the wrong lines I am certain, and I am equally confident that they 
are reaping as they have sown, and that they are now receiving the 
severest punishment a great public department can suffer in the loss 
of public confidence. It only remains for them to abandon the 
position of optimism they have taken up, and by so doing to regain 
the position they have for the time being lost. 

One word now on the question of the much-abused linked 
battalion system, which appears to me to be the crux, the kernel of 
the military problem. 

Since I commenced writing this article the Secretary of State for 
War has spoken to the country, and has delineated the outline of 
what the Government propose to lay before Parliament this session. 

This permits us to assume that the discrepancy between the home 
battalions and foreign battalions will be made good; that in any 
case this crooked path will be made straight ; and that each battalion 
abroad shall have its corresponding battalion at home to make good 
the leakage which necessarily takes place. All we have to consider 
and what Parliament will have to decide once and for all, is whether 
the principle is a good one or a bad one. 

For my own part, although I freely recognise and appreciate the 
strain to which the home battalions are subjected, I cannot but 
think that it is the only feasible, the only practical plan by which 
our foreign requirements can be met. Obviously an ideal system 

e2 
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would be one under which large depéts should be formed in order to 
contribute the necessary recruits for both the home and the foreign 
army. 

My experience of depdts does not lead me to the conclusion that 
this is in any way expedient; nor do I consider that the expense 
incurred in keeping up a trained and sufficient depot staff would 
represent sufficient value for money spent. 

That if possible more recruits should be raised at the existing 
depéts I have no doubt, but Iam equally certain that they should 
be passed through the ranks of the home battalions before going 
abroad. 

Lord Lansdowne hints that groups of four battalions may be 
formed to remedy the existing evil. In my opinion this would be a 
fatal policy and utterly inconsistent with the territorial system now 
in force. 

Take as an instance the Northamptonshire Regiment, one 
battalion of which has lately gained laurels in the frontier fighting 
in‘ India, and towards which a strong county attachment has lately 
publicly been shown. Recruit, if possible, sufficient men at the 
depot to enable the second battalion to send the requisite drafts 
abroad without being themselves reduced to a skeleton, this will to 
a great extent remedy the evil. Group them with the Bedfordshire 
Regiment or with any other county, you are at once striking a blow 
at the territorial system, at the very esprit de corps, which all 
practical soldiers will say is of such inestimable value when the 
critical moment arrives. 

The Gordon Highlanders at the Dargai heights are a notable 
instance in support of my contention. 

I quote the words of a letter written by a distinguished officer 
who watched the operations from a hill a short distance away: ‘No 
nobler deed was probably ever achieved in the annals of the British 

amy. 

To sum up, may I shortly suggest what I believe to be reforms 
which are necessary to sustain the equilibrium of the military forces 
of the Crown ? 

1. An equivalent number of battalions should be raised to balance 
exactly the number of battalions required abroad. 

If the state of recruiting is such that it is found impossible to 
raise the extra battalions, the number of battalions abroad would have 
to be reduced, and the system of making use of marines for certain 
coaling stations would have to be applied. 

No reasonable objections have, as far as I know, ever been pro- 
duced to condemn this scheme, and the opinion I hold in company 
with many others, that it is desirable from every point of view, 
is also strongly supported by many marine officers of distinction. 
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2. In order to raise these battalions and to promote recruiting : 

a, The territorial, the sentimental, the county attractions should 
be fostered and encouraged, not repressed. 

b. Mature soldiers should receive 1s. a day clear. 

c. Every Government office should be compelled to give the 
preference to old soldiers when making appointments. 

d. Reserve-pay should be entirely done away with. The policy 
of inducing men to leave the army should be reversed. They should 
be encouraged to continue in it, to make a career of it, and moderate 
pensions should be given only after the completion of twenty-one 
years’ service. 7 

e. Reservists should be allowed to re-engage in their own 
regiments within a limited time, if they wish to do so, subject to the 
commanding officer’s consent. 

jf. Powers should be taken to recall Reservists to the colours for 
small wars if necessary for the first twelve months of their Reserve 
service. 

3. There should be a careful investigation of all departmental 
expenses. 

4. The Militia force consists of 121 battalions of Infantry—86 
English, 12 Scotch, 23 Irish, numbering with the Militia Artillery 
90,000. Of this number 30,000 constitute what is known as the 
Militia Reserve—that is, they are men belonging to each Militia 
battalion who receive an additional bounty of 1/. a man, and for this 
sum stand bound to be transferred to the ranks of the regular army 
whenever their services are required abroad. 

I am told this service is popular, that there has been no difficulty 
whatever in keeping the number up. 

Why not double this? Why not, if necessary, pay 2/. a year 
bounty ? 

Sixty thousand men at 2/. a year = 120,000/. Careful economy 
in many directions would probably produce this sum without in- 
creasing the estimates. 

5. There is again a source of supply to which a distinguished 
officer has already drawn attention—I allude to the Volunteer forces. 

Could any objection be found to having a Volunteer Reserve to be 
used in time of war only? The suggestion has been made that a 
certain sum, say 5/., might be offered to any Volunteer who would 
register his name for this purpose, and an additional sum of 2/. might 
be offered per man to the regiment he belongs to for training 
purposes ; and for each man so registering his name an extra Volunteer 
might be taken: 30,000 men might easily be enrolled in this 
manner at a cost of 210,000/. 

With the increased Militia Reserve this would produce 90,000 
trained men as an efficient reserve at a cost of 330,0001. 
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These, then, are my criticisms and suggestions in a somewhat 
crude and imperfect form. I have purposely refrained from details, 
and have endeavoured to take a broad and general view of the 
problems which will shortly be before Parliament. 

If a final decision can now be arrived at— 

Ist. As to the required strength of the Army. 

2nd. As to the principle on which it should be organised— 
and if the War Office will abandon the optimistic position which 
has brought them into such disfavour, to use Lord Wolseley’s own 
words, ‘The machinery will work like clockwork.’ 

ALWYNE COMPTON. 





DO WE NEED AN ARMY FOR 
HOME DEFENCE? 


A WARM discussion having arisen as to the need for increasing and 
strengthening our Army, a certain school of writers who would have us 
rely solely on the Navy, and nothing but the Navy, have as usual come 
forward to throw cold water on any proposal for that object. Especi- 
ally they contend that an army cannot be required for home defence, 
and that in point of fact to suggest such a thing is a slur upon the 
Navy. : 

The mode of reasoning is this. We must have an all-powerful 
Navy which shall command the sea, because if our commerce is inter- 
rupted by an enemy or our food supplies intercepted we shall starve. 
But if we command the sea no enemy could come across the water 
to attack us; therefore we need make no preparation to defeat any 
such enterprise by land forces or land works. Q. £. D. 

Those who have come to another conclusion have no hesitation 
in accepting the postulate that we must have an all-powerful Navy to 
command the sea for the reasons stated; but the inference that we 
need make no preparations for resistance on land they do not accept. 
They are quite well aware, too, that if the Navy is utterly and finally 
smashed up, our only hope of salvation would be that the vultures 
who would flock to the carcass might fall out over our remains, 

The whole question turns on the meaning attached to the words 
‘command of the sea,’ which these writers treat as if it meant absolute 
superiority at all times and places, and excluded the possibility of 
any of those local and temporary reverses which are the ordinary 
chances of war, and as if it could never be necessary to provide the 
Navy with time to recover from such mishaps. When England had 
destroyed the French and Spanish fleets at Trafalgar, had taken 
possession of the Danish fleet and a part at least of the Russian, she 
had incontestable command of the sea, and a hostile landing was of 
course impossible so long as that state of things lasted. But this 
completeness of command of the sea is obviously the result of a period 
of war during which, and especially at the beginning, the term can 
only mean general superiority at sea—not superiority at all times and 
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places—and this is in fact all that can be meant at such a moment as 
the present, when we are content to measure our necessities by the 
size of possibly hostile fleets and determine to be larger than any two 
ofthem. It means only that we shall have the odds in our favour at 
starting, but clearly it’must leave the full and incontestable command 
of the sea to be fought for, and this may be a long process, during 
which the risks and the ups and downs of a state of warfare have to 
be reckoned with. We had been twelve years fighting before Trafal- 
gar settled the business. The art of war consists in having a 
superior force at the vital point, and this of course may be achieved 
by a force which is on the whole inferior, or else a contest might be 
settled before it was begun by merely counting ships and men. 

When Lord Randolph Churchill had taken up the réle of opposing 
all increase of warlike expenditure, naval as well as military, he told 
us that we might rely on our ‘undying memories.’ Put baldly in 
this way, it seemed rather a shadowy system of defence; but we are 
very apt to assume with some complacency that our ultimate successes 
in past warfare represent the natural and normal result which must 
at once follow any contest we are engaged in. We forget our periods 
of weakness and danger, and our reverses are lost sight of in the dazzle 
of victory. 

To assume that they must win is a most admirable frame of mind 
for soldiers and sailors to enter into battle with, but it does not do 
either for generals, admirals, or statesmen to act on the supposition 
that it is so surely a law of nature that it is not necessary to take any 
steps to guard against the consequences of partial defeat, or to recover 
from it if it should befall. 

Yet we find writers indignant at the very idea that it is proper to 
provide against a possible naval reverse. To do so is said to be to 
‘ place no faith whatever in the Navy ;’ we are told we have ‘ no right 
to assume defeat,’ because it is only an ‘ indefinite possibility,’ and it 
implies ‘ utter distrust of the right arm of Great Britain,’ &e. This 
is not the language of persons of the highest responsibility, but it is 
held by some who undertake to instruct the public, and, so far as it 
succeeds in misleading them, it does a greatdealof harm. Yet what 
a number of obvious contingencies have to be ignored in order to 
justify that blind faith in the absolute immunity of the Navy from 
the possibility of even temporary reverse which we are expected to 
feel under pain of being charged with ‘distrust of the Navy,’ as if 
there were no medium between crushing superiority at all times and 
all places and complete ‘ naval collapse’! 

Assuming that we have at the outset of war a superior fleet—an 
assumption which is notoriously much more than past history warrants 
— it is obvious that every combination in war, naval and military, 
must be subject to certain chances, and may be defeated by events 
which no human foresight can provide against, as by failure of some 
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of the human or mechanical elements. To specify a few of these, 
I don’t suppose that anybody will deny, for instance, that complete 
wisdom cannot always be insured at the Admiralty; sometimes the 
admiral in command has not risen to the situation; a modern war- 
ship is a huge combination of complicated machines, and some small 
failure in these machines, such as does occur in the best ships, may 
make them useless just at the critical moment; accidents of weather 
may mar some essential movement; finally, the enemy may happen 
to be a very tough customer, and prompt to profit by any advantage 
he may gain. Some of these events, or a combination of them, 
might bring about a reverse at an inconvenient place and period, and 
in that case, if we had refused to provide against such a possibility, 
such a simple reverse might turn into a catastrophe and the ruin of 
the Empire. Moreover it is reasonable to remember that the ele- 
ments of naval warfare have entirely altered since our great historical 
successes were gained. We are told that in case of a naval war we 
should consider the enemy’s coast line as our frontier and prevent 
his fleets from crossing it—blockade him, in fact—or, if he succeeded 
in getting out, follow and destroy him. We acted on this system in 
the old war, and our fleets in superidr strength kept their stations for 
months off the enemy’s harbours; but even then he sometimes got 
out and deceived our admirals as to the direction in which he had 
gone, by which he gained plenty of time and chances for out-manceu- 
vring our fleets. We cannot be certain until we have experience that 
under modern conditions of steam and iron we shall be as successful 
in this system in a future war as in the past. The broad question 
whether we should provide against the possibility of local and tem- 
porary naval superiority is not one that can only be answered by a 
soldier or a sailor, or both combined. Any intelligent person who 
will be at the pains of informing himself of the facts of history, and 
capable of understanding and estimating the value of professional 
opinions, past and present, can come to a just conclusion. 

If an invasion of England is such a hare-brained adventure as 
some would represent, it is remarkable that so many projects for it 
have been entertained by men of the fullest knowledge and experience 
of war. There are, of course, people who argue that, as such an in- 
vasion has not actually come off, it may be assured that it is impossible ; 
or if they admit that there have been invasions, they are satisfied 
to explain them away, saying that the circumstances of the present 
day are quite different. Many people must have known the case of 
some robust man who will not believe that he need put on an over- 
coat in winter because he has never found the necessity, but who one 
day finds himself struck down with pneumonia and carried off. His 
lesson has been learnt, too late to profit by it. This might be our 
case if we are guided by the people who will not believe in the possi- 
bility of invasion until we suffer it. When that happens, if we have 
made no provision against*it, the game is pretty well up. 
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~ It will, I believe, serve a useful purpose to set out a few historical 
facts which show that other nations, who know our strength and 
resources as well as we do, have over and over again practically demon- 
strated that in their opinion an invasion is a feasible proposal, and, 
further, that, though the navy has baffled some of these enterprises, 
it has not always been a complete protection. Some of these will 
prove (if proof is wanting) that we cannot always rely upon our 
Government providing us with a superior fleet ; others will show that 
even a superior fleet is not an absolute protection. 

The invasion by William of Orange in 1688 is no doubt a peculiar 
case, but it certainly was not prevented by James the Second’s Navy, 
or the fear of it. Nor did it prevent James with his French contin- 
gent landing in Ireland in 1689, which was followed by several land- 
ings of French troops in that year and 1690, the English fleet which 
tried to prevent them being defeated in Bantry Bay. Though the 
French navy was thus proved to be superior, it did not prevent 
William invading Ireland and beating his rival. 

French troops were actually landed in Torbay in 1690, and in 
1691, though the English fleet was then superior, the French con- 
tinued to send troops to Ireland. In 1692 Louis the Fourteenth 
and his advisers had 30,000 men and 500 transports in readiness, 
awaiting the result of a naval battle, which, his fleet being vastly 
inferior, went against him. 

In 1716 Charles the Twelfth of Sweden considered such an enter- 
prise feasible, and was to have headed an invasion, but his death put 
a stop to the project. In 1744 an invasion by 15,000 men headed 
by Marshal Saxe was foiled partly by the Channel fleet, partly by a 
storm. 

In 1759 the French prepared to invade England with 50,000 
men, and Scotland with 12,000, and in 1779 the French and Spaniards 
together formed a similar plan, having Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Wight as the objective. Their fleets were vastly superior to ours in 
the Channel, and they actually lay in Cawsand Bay, near Plymouth. 
Owing to their own mismanagement the attempt never came off ; but 
obviously it was not the Navy that prevented it. 

In 1796 we had been about four years at war with the French. 
We had had four stand-up fights with them, two with their allies the 
Dutch, and numerous minor engagements ; but this did not prevent 
Hoche’s expedition, consisting of fifteen ships of the line, eighteen 
corvettes and frigates, besides transports carrying 25,000 men, sailing 
for Ireland, and (except those who were separated in a storm) reaching 
there, lying several days in Bantry Bay, and sailing back again to 
Brest without even seeing the British fleet. In 1798 the French, 
evading our fleet, sent 36,000 men to Egypt, capturing Malta on 
the way, and had possession of it till 1800. From the 19th of May, 
when they left Toulon, till the 1st of August, when the battle of the 
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Nile was fought, they were not molested by our fleet—a period ot 
two and a half months. In the same year, 1798, the French landed 
troops in Ireland. 

I need not do more than mention Napoleon’s project for invasion 
in 1805, which some people try to explain away, but which our fore- 
fathers thought real enough, and, notwithstanding their full apprecia- 
tion of the Navy, they prepared to resist on land as well as at sea. 
Alison remarks how nearly this vast design succeeded, and how little 
the British were aware of the quarter whence danger threatened 
them. 

Coming to more recent years, we find the Duke of Wellington, 
who certainly could not be classed as a mere narrow-minded soldier, 
lamenting that there was nothing but the Navy to prevent invasion, 
and rousing the Government to increase the Army and build fortifica- 
tions, in order that the French, with their very large army and good 
naval organisation, might not take advantage of some local and 
temporary inferiority in our naval force to destroy our naval bases. 

We find statesmen like Lord John Russell, Lord Derby, and 
Lord Palmerston, who, considering the times in which they lived, 
must have fully appreciated our naval power, and who had the best 
naval opinions of the day to advise them, taking up strenuously, and 
bringing to practical issue, the strengthening of our system of land 
defence, both by men and fortifications, and this not as an alternative 
to a superior Navy, but as an aid to it, in order that a temporary 
naval inferiority or reverse might not lead to the destruction of the 
bases of our naval power. Captain Mahan, the great champion of 
sea power, refers strongly to ‘ the duty of strengthening by fortifica- 
tions and otherwise the vital points to which the communications 
led, so that these points should not depend in any way upon the fleet 
for protection.’ 

The doctrine that a ‘ fleet in being,’ though beaten and inferior, 
would suffice to stop an invasion has been propounded by some 
writers ; but the facts of our own history are against it, not to men- 
tion numerous other cases. We landed in Egypt in 1801 in face of 
opposition before the French fleet had been wiped out at Trafalgar, 
and we landed an army in the Crimea without fear of the fleet ‘in 
being’ at Sebastopol. 

It is most unfortunate that when a few years back some able 
writers set themselves to bring about a great increase to the Navy— 
efforts for which the country should be most grateful—they thought 
it would serve their purpose to contrast the expenditure on the Navy 
with that on the Army, which suggested the idea that the necessary 
funds for increasing the Navy were not available because they were 
appropriated to the Army. Funds of course could be found, and 
have been found, for making the necessary provision for one without 
starving the other, but still the same sort of feeling is exhibited in 
some quarters—that increased expenditure on the land forces will be 
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depriving the Navy of its proper nourishment—and this creates 
opposition to the adoption of measures which are absolutely necessary 
for securing our position in the world. 

It is not to be supposed that such an enterprise as an attack on 
us at home would be carried through without great risks, even if 
circumstances were as favourable as an enemy could expect ; but war is 
@ game in which risks must be run, and will be, when the prize is 
much heavier than the stakes. Napoleon did not propose to himself 
to subjugate and annex England, but to destroy her arsenals and 
ruin her dockyards so as to prevent her recovering her naval 


superiority ; he calculated on only a temporary naval superiority of. 


three weeks in order to effect this. 

The Royal Commission of 1859, which has in recent years come 
in for so much abuse for not doing what it was not set to do, and for 
asserting principles which it never asserted—by its recommendations 
made it quite impossible for an enemy to carry out such a project 
during any short term of local naval weakness on our side. The 
effect of the fortification of the dockyards is that it would not be 
sufficient to transport a field army across the Channel and to win a 
battle, but it would be necessary to bring over and land all the 
material fur a siege, and to hold possession of the country and main- 
tain superiority in the Channel for the period necessary to carry such 
a siege to a successful conclusion. 

What these works have done, therefore, is to make the task of the 
Navy considerably easier to fulfil by making the transport across the 
Channel a much larger and longer business than it would be without 
them. The principle which governed their erection is the same as that 
which leads a bank to build vaults and safes to contain its valuables— 
not as a substitute for the police, but to ensure their having time to 
act. The little foundation there is for the assertion very commonly 
made that the Government and distinguished men who promoted 
these works ignored the true defence of England by its navy, is shown 
by the circumstance, which is entirely left out of sight, that their 
erection was preceded and accompanied by very large and costly ex- 
tensions of the dockyards they are built to protect. 

The writers I have referred to indeed admit that, as ships are not 
effective beyond a very small fringe round an enemy’s coast, an army 
is necessary if operations are to be undertaken beyond that’ fringe, 
either to assail an enemy on his own territory or to protect our own. 
They admit, too, that land forces and fortifications are necessary at 
our foreign and colonial naval stations and coaling ports. It has 
been almost officially announced, in fact, that the Navy cannot 
guarantee the convoy of large bodies of troops to these stations in 
the event of war with a Great Power, so that they should provide for 
themselves independently ; and this makes it difficult to understand 
the theory that the heart of the Empire should not have the same 
protection. 
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‘What should be the strength of our Army ’ is a problem that will 
have to be worked out by the joint committee of war and defence. 
How to raise that strength and maintain it in peace and war is a 
_ problem for statesmen of similar character to that which has to be 
solved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in framing his financial 
system : the one has to tap the pecuniary resources of the country, 
the other to find the means by which the manhood of the population 
is to be attracted to the colours. It is a problem which we should 
not expect to be solved by any stray politician who happens to find 
himself at the head of the War Department, for it has required the 
.genius of men of the type of Frederick the Great and Napoleon to 
solve it in other countries. Moreover in all European nations but 
ours the knot has been cut by the adoption of compulsory service, 
and immense armies have been set on foot, in consequence much 
increasing our difficulties. We alone have imposed on us the much 
more difficult task of finding means of raising by voluntary enlistment 
an army sufficient for our needs, which, unlike other armies, has 
in large part to be stationed in other lands, some of them having 
unfavourable climates, and to discover the attraction which will make 
larger numbers than at present adopt a military life under these 
conditions. 

As the unreasonable claims of the school of writers I have referred 
to have made it necessary to dwell upon instances of the failure of the 
Navy, it may be well, in order to guard against misunderstanding, to 
point out that the acknowledgment of such incidents in the history 
of the Navy is quite consistent with the fullest appreciation of the 
glorious position it has won by its successes and the superiority which 
it has ultimately always secured for this country, as well as with a 
conviction of the absolute and primary necessity for securing to us the 
command of the sea. 

Nor would I be supposed to desire in the smallest degree to 
advocate directly or indirectly any slackening of our efforts to provide 
a naval force unquestionably superior to any we are likely to have to 
contend with. On the contrary, it seems to me that any person who 
carefully studies the magnitude of our commerce and our dependence 
on it for our daily life, and examines a chart which shows the routes 
which it takes across the sea, will wish that our Navy, largely as it 
has been lately increased, bore a still larger proportion to those of 
our possible enemies than it does at present. But this sense of the 
magnitude of its task makes it even more necessary that every effort 
should be made to lighten its task and increase the difficulties of an 
enemy, and every possible aid given to it by the other defensive 
or offensive forces of the country. 

E, F. Du Cane. 
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A RECRUITING SERGEANT'S SUGGESTIONS 


THE question which is creating so much discussion inside and outside 
the Army is that of the recruiting difficulty. It had been prognosti- 
cated by men when the short service first came into vogue that the 
arrangement would be a failure. For years the foretelling of such 
an event has been verified by those who predicted it. After reducing 
the standards of the men of the Guards, Infantry, and other branches 
of the service, as well as decreasing the ages for fitness, minimising 
the chest measurement, and offering bounties to induce men to stay 
on, the authorities still find that our Army is many thousands under 
strength. Naturally the subject is one of importance; but how few 
there are who thoroughly know the difficulties in obtaining from 
our millions of population the few men necessary to feed our army ! 
Education has made such rapid strides that men are now fit to obtain 
more lucrative employment than that of soldiering, and even when 
at a last resource for employment men will hesitate before accepting 
the ‘Queen’s shilling.’ Not only this, but ex-soldiers take home 
with them their ‘tales of woe,’ telling their friends the amount of 
stoppages they are placed under, how they have to purchase their 
own white clothing when abroad, and, in fact, keep themselves in 
regulation, unless under the penalty of punishment ; and although 
stoppages of this kind have in late years been greatly ameliorated, 
they still exist, and the verdict is found that the Government do not 
keep to the conditions they offer as inducements to the recruit, and 
that the Army is partly a fraud. 

Speaking from experience as an ex-recruiting sergeant, and from 
the experience of recruiting sergeants who were acting in this capacity 
many years before I joined the Army (some fifteen years ago), I 
venture to suggest to the authorities a few items that may assist them 
in their difficulty, not only coming from me, but from many of the 
members of the recruiting staff in London. 

The general opinion is that eligible recruits could be obtained if 
the terms of service for all branches of the Army were twelve years 
with the colours and six years in the Reserve, making in all 
eighteen years’ service. The present period is too short; men get 
the ‘hump’ over little matters, finding the Army not as was origi- 
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nally represented to them, and will not extend their services when 
they know that the deferred pay of 21/. (a gold-mine to many) 
is to be at once forthcoming. Then these men, loosened from the 
strings of discipline, squander in most cases this amount in drink 
or gaiety, and find themselves worse off, and regret having left 
the service at all. It is this deferred pay in nine cases out of ten 
that induces the man to leave his regiment at the expiration of 
the first period with the colours, and not the dislike for the service ; 
and therefore it is suggested that the deferred pay be abol- 
ished, and that the soldier at the expiration of his twelve years 
with the colours be transferred to the Reserve on the same pay as 
at present, and at the expiration of the seven years in the Reserve 
that he should receive a pension according to present scale for the 
rest of his life. By this inducement a man would at once understand 
at the end of his career as a soldier, he would have something to 
assist him in keeping body and soul together, and that he would not 
have given the best days of his life for his Queen without some 
recompense. In the police force ' we find men of excellent characters 
drawing from 24s. a week and upwards, which, although good pay, 
is not sufficient inducement to make these men conduct themselves 
and keep up the reputation of the force; but the excellent pensions 
they receive when their period of service is. completed is what in- 
duces them to remain; and why should not a similar inducement be 
made to the Army? The pay of a soldier is not as it is represented, 
and, as an inducement to recruits, it is recommended that one 
shilling per day be paid clear of all stoppages, 7.e. that a free grocery 
ration be allowed, and that hair-cutting, library, &c. be abolished. 
If one were to take the general price of labour, how many young 
fellows are there who can say that, after deducting the cost of living 
and clothing, they can see the amount of seven shillings a week 
clear money? But at present the ‘ Queen’s shilling’ is still regarded 
as a military fraud. Itisour friend the nimble ninepence (when it 
is not eightpence-halfpenny only) disguised as a shilling. 

The territorial system greatly forbids many a recruit being 
attested for the Army. It was expected that men when joining the 
Army, would choose their territorial regiment. Far from it. Recruits 
prefer being away from their homes and relations, who in many cases 
think their son or sons have ‘ gone to the dogs,’ and many enlist for 
reasons better known to themselves, and it is recommended that 
recruits should be allowed to be taken from any district by sergeants 
of any regiment without special authority from the Horse Guards, 
but that the territorial regiment should route-march through the 
more thickly populated parts of theirterritorial districts, and where the 

1 The police force is mostly composed of ex-guardsmen who simply join the 


brigade of Guards to obtain the three years’ good character which is required by 
police regulation. 
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distance will not permit of it, that the regiment should go by train the 
greater part of the way. It is within my recollection that when a 
certain regiment was on duty on the Crofter Commission the chance 
of obtaining several smart men was open, and, the matter being 
referred to the authorities, the application to enlist these men was 
refused on the ground of their being out of their territorial 
district, and so these men were lost to the Army ; certainly a matter 
of ‘red tape.’ Highland regiments have suffered greatly, and it is 
hard work to obtain Scotsmen only for the various regiments. The 
character of the dress of a Highlander is such that it should be worn 
by men of that nationality only, and it is suggested that if Highland 
regiments were to work as in a union, 7.¢. open all the year round 
for recruits, and to transfer men from one regiment to another as 
vacancies occurred, it would be a great assistance in obtaining the 
necessary food to fill the gaps of the finest fighting regiments in the 
world, and bring back that esprit de corps, that prestige, that has 
made Highland regiments so distinctive in battle. This suggestion 
also applies to the cavalry. The regiments of Dragoon Guards, 
Dragoons, Hussars, and Lancers should also act as in a union, and 
always open for recruits. 

To obtain recruits it is also recommended that men should be 
advised to join that branch of the service where their trade would be 
mostly found beneficial : for instance, bakers should select the Army 
Service Corps, and farriers, grooms, and saddlers will find their most 
profitable sphere of action in the Cavalry or Royal Horse Artillery ; 
bricklayers, engine-drivers, wheelwrights, carpenters, painters, compo- 
sitors, plumbers, lithographers, bookbinders, surveyors, and mechanics 
generally are recommended to try the Koyal Engineers, and in any 
line regiment there are special chances for valets, tailors, shoemakers, 
hairdressers, and clerks, while apothecaries may light on a comfortable 
berth in the Medical Staff Corps; and good tailors, and shoemakers 
in particular, can always be certain of getting extra work and pay. 
There is no doubt that much of the desertion which annually takes 
place is caused by young fellows joining, or being cajoled to join, a 
branch for which they are totally unsuited, both on account of their 
former occupation and their inability from want of experience to per- 
form the duties required of them. This is equally the case in the 
Cavalry, Royal Artillery, and Army Service Corps, where a man who 
has been brought up as a clerk or carpenter, &c., suddenly finds 
himself acting the part of a groom, for which he is no more suited 
than the man in the moon. 

That soldiers should be allowed to enter any place of amusement 
when in uniform at half-price is also deemed an inducement, and 
if officers were always seen in the thoroughfares, &c., in their 
uniform (undress) it would also stimulate recruiting. I am sure that, 
if anyone recalls how smart the officers of the continental army 
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look, he will agree that if such were the order in England it would 
tend greatly to a better feeling in the ordinary soldier, who is com- 
pelled to wear his uniform at all times. 

The terms of service and the pay of a soldier are at first the 
important items of recruiting for consideration, but the still more 
important item is how to keep the men in the Service when once 
they are obtained. To open up as an inducement it is suggested 
that the term of eighteen years be broken up in the following ways, and 
be applicable to all branches of the service : viz. six months, six years, 
and twelve years. At the end of each of these periods let a soldier 
be permitted to exchange from one regiment to another, and in the | 
cases of non-commissioned officers, let them be allowed to exchange 
thus—infantry to infantry, Cavalry to Cavalry, and so on. By this 
means a man who perhaps could not ‘soldier’ in one regiment could 
do so in another, and be happy ; and with the non-commissioned officers 
it would give them a good opportunity, as many leave the Service 
through a ‘superior ’ being down on them, making soldiering a burden. 
The Government in this case would be retaining men who knew their 
duty, and there would be not so much dissatisfaction, and perhaps it 
would minimise desertion ; for if a soldier finds that he cannot get on 
in one regiment, he invariably deserts or purchases his discharge and 
endeavours to rejoin another. It is also suggested that a soldier 
should be served out every three years with his small kit free of 
charge. It seems hard that a man should be obliged to keep up 
his underclothing for the whole period of service and at his own 
expense, whether it is for long or for short service; and no matter 
how careful a man has been, two shirts, three pair of socks, two 
towels, one tin of blacking, and the few brushes cannot be expected 
to last more than three years (and the cost of these articles is a heavy 
item to have to pay out of a soldier’s own pocket). 

The long term of foreign service is a drawback to recruiting, 
many regiments being away some fifteen years, and it has been 
suggested that the period of such service be seven years at the 
most for any one regiment to be away from home. 

Another inducement to be mentioned is, that all men should 
receive their hospital comforts, &c., free of charge, i.e. where a medical 
officer can recommend a case as being one where it was not the 
soldier’s fault. It is certainly a drawback to recruiting that men 
should have to pay for medical attendance where there is no neglect 
on the man’s part ; but, although it might be the cause of many con- 
cealing their disease, a notification that severe punishment would 
follow detection might perhaps prevent the evil. 

As we are a civilised nation, could not small cubicles be erected 
at every large recruiting station where men could dress and undress 
in privacy? This is a matter which disgusts many a well-brought- 
up man when he joins the Army, for he has to sit in a nude state 
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with many others in a row to await his turn for medical inspection, 
and it gives him an immediate bad opinion of the Service. 

I am sure that every one has the welfare of a soldier at heart, and 
I sincerely hope that something will be done so that the soldier will 
no longer leave the Army with regret, but cling fondly to his 
military life, and speak affectionately of all the glories he has left 
behind him. 

Until now there have only been two points in his career that 
interested him—the possibility of seeing active service, and the 
prospect of getting his deferred pay. With everything else he is 
dissatisfied, and carries dissatisfaction into civil life with him. 


ArTnHuR V. PALMER 
(late 79th Highlanders). 





A WALK THROUGH DESERTED LONDON 


WHEN some grumbler met ‘ that polished sin-worn fragment of the 
Court,’ the Duke of Queensberry, ‘ old Q.,’ one September afternoon, 
and asked whether he was not bored with the emptiness of London— 
‘ Yes,’ he said ; ‘ but, at all events, there are more people here than 
there are in the country.’ This may be so, yet with its millions of 
living souls moments will come when the true Londoner discovers 
that a crowd is not company. His season is over, his Clubs are shut, 
his streets under repair, his friends fled,and their houses dismantled. 


The baffled hopes have gone to Cowes, the broken hearts to Baden, 


It is not pleasant, for we know that whoever delights in solitude is 
either a wild beast or a god. I am neither; but, as Rogers said, ‘to 
any one who has reached a very advanced age a walk through the 
streets of London is like a walk in a cemetery. How many houses 
do I pass, now inhabited by strangers, in which I used to spend such 
happy hours with those who have been long dead and gone!’ 

To be alone was my sad fate for some days of the autumn that is 
past. Ihad been engaged in the City, and about four o’cleck I found 
myself walking westwards along a noble embankment, which had not 
been commenced in my youth, and of which I had watched the con- 
struction and the planting ; for in my early official days the Thames 
washed in under the arches of Somerset House, the finest building in 
England—a building in which, later on, I was destined to pass the 
best years of my life. My memory, from old habit of the mind, went 
dreamily back to those times when a graceful suspension bridge of 
immense span, now connecting Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, 
existed in the place of the hideous railway line which runs from 
Charing Cross to Waterloo. I well remember my father prophesying 
the fulfilment of Sir Frederick Trench’s plans, of which he was an 
enthusiastic admirer. Hungerford Market then flourished. No 
underground railway, no gigantic hotels, no political clubs had 
been built, and the proud lion of the Northumberlands, turning his 
tail contemptuously towards the City I had just left, had not been 
banished to Sion. Novo Whitehall Court or Landseer’s lions existed, 
and no miserable fountains, which, it was said at the time of their 
creation, were to rival the Grandes Eaux of Versailles. 
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Being in the humour to note changes that had taken place in 
my lifetime, I was relieved to find on crossing Whitehall that the 
dear old Admiralty still remained intact. Coming out of the gates, 
there is the great First Lord, Sir James Graham, to whom I owed 
my place in the office, and whom, not only for that reason, I look on 
with profound respect and admiration. His magnificent figure and 
height made even the tall sentry of pre-Crimean days at the door a 
small man. Mr. Gladstone has frequently told me he considered Sir 
James the greatest administrator of his time and the only statesman 
whose merits never received due recognition from the press. 

When I was a clerk in the office we used constantly to observe an 
old gentleman who daily came into the courtyard and took off his 
hat to the fouled anchor which is carved over the door, through 
which so many brave men and palpitating hearts have passed. I feel 
as if I could play the part of that old gentleman now, who has doubt- 
less long ago preceded me. Now the Salamanca mortar and the 
Egyptian guns have been pushed away from the parade and put in 
the corner, like naughty children, and the garden is desecrated with 
a horrible half-French, half-English nondescript building which is 
grotesquely commonplace. The Horse Guards still, happily, remain ; 
and here are the Life Guards without the grim bearskins—the awe 
and admiration of my childhood. Here, too, are the Foot Guards, 
but how changed from those of my early recollections! No white 
duck trousers, no swallow-tail coats faced with white ; no worsted 
epaulettes, no cross-belts, no long muskets and pointed bayonets. 
In my mind’s eye, I see the Guard turning out to salute the hero 
of a hundred fights, who lifts his two fingers to his hat in acknow- 
ledgment as he rides by. There is the house of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, so full of historical associations ; and the little garden 
gate through which the Duke of Wellington escaped from a mob who 
had forgotten that his services as a soldier should have outweighed 
the shortcomings of a statesman. Only one cow-stand still remains 
to remind me of the happy moments in my childhood of curds and 
whey and soft biscuits. Walking up the Duke of York’s steps, and 
forgetting that the column was said to be built so high to get him out 
of reach of his creditors, I wonder why so great a monument had been 
erected in honour of so smallaman. It occurs to me how few people 
could tell whether at the top of the steps there are, or are not, gates. 
I remember putting the question at a dinner party in Carlton Gardens, 
which for the main consisted of guests who either lived there or 
whose avocations took them down those steps every day of their lives, 
and only one person answered correctly. Could you do so, oh, my 
reader? From the top of the steps I espy Maurice Drummond 
striding towards the Green Park with an occasional puff at the pipe 
concealed in his hand, for smoking in public was then a crime. 

Tennyson said to the Editor of this Review, when revisiting 
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Cambridge with him, that he saw the ghost of a man in every corner. 
Carlton House Terrace is to me indeed a very land of ghosts. I looked 
wistfully up at the shuttered windows of the room where, nearly thirty 
years ago, [ had the honour and happiness of making my first acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Gladstone, and the darkened doors where I had 
enjoyed the friendship of George Glyn and his lovely wife; where I 
had known Lord and Lady Granville, with whom I had spent so many 
happy hours, and the house in which I had held such long official 
talks and friendly conversations with Freddy Cavendish, whose tragic 
fate had closed the brilliant political career which those who knew 
him best had prophesied. There, too, in my imagination, I saw 
Lord Grey riding his black cob, and Mr. Russell Sturgis, who gave 
us such sumptuous and constant hospitality, mounting his coach. 
As Thackeray says, savoury odours emanate from the kitchen borne 
across I don’t know what streams and deserts, struggles, passions, 
poverties, hopes, hopeless loves, and useless loves of thirty years. 
Towards the west I passed Count Bernstorff’s house, and pictured 
myself entering the wide-open doors of Lady de Grey and Lady 
Palmerston, before she had migrated to Piccadilly, or struggling in 
a crowd to enter where Lady Waldegrave, with profuse hospitality, 
collected all the political and social society of her day. 

I walk through a perfect campo santo of departed heroes who have 
lived and died since I was a boy and pass the empty Atheneum, 
recently decorated by the artistic hands of Alma Tadema and Sir 
Edward Poynter—a comparatively modern club built on the ground 
of Carlton House, under the auspices of John Wilson Croker. The 
more luxurious of its members wished for an ice-house, but Croker 
insisted on decoration, and put up the frieze copied from the 


Parthenon. A wit of the day wrote : 


I am John Wilson Croker, 
I will do as I please ; 

They ask for an ice-house, 
I'll give them a frieze. 


Here in the porch I see Charles Bowen, George Dasent, and Rogers, 
the beloved rector of Bishopsgate, and I long to join them in the 
flesh and hear all the good things they are saying. It was not from 
Rogers that the name of Bishopsgate was given to the Club, but from 
the fact that it stands opposite the Senior United Service, which 
is irreverently called Cripplegate. In its hall the reconciliation of 
Thackeray and Dickens took place, and there poor Dicky Doyle, too 
early for us who loved him, breathed his last. 

Turning into Pall Mall, I glance in imagination at the rooms 
where Sir Edward Walpole, son of the great minister, was about to 
entertain a party of musical men-friends at dinner when the lovely 
Mary Clements, with whom he had formed a great friendship, rushed 
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in, saying her angered father had cast her out of his house on 
account of their intimacy, upon which Sir Edward, with an old- 
world courtesy, took her hand and led her to the bottom of the table, 
saying: ‘This, henceforth, is your proper place.’ 

Three fair children first she bore him, 

Then before her time she died. 

















From one of these daughters—Lady Waldegrave, afterwards the 
Duchess of Gloucester—descended the three Ladies Waldegrave (Lady 
Hugh Seymour, Lady Euston, and Lady Waldegrave), whose faces and 
figures, bending over their embroidery frames, are familiar to us in the 
lovely picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds which, till Lady Waldegrave’s 
death, adorned the walls of Strawberry Hill. 

The Reform Club, built on the model of the Farnese Palace by 
Sir Charles Barry, reminds me of Mr. Bright telling me that at the 
time of the Corn-Law agitation he took Mr. Rauston, the Secretary of 
the League, there, who put his hand on his arm and said, John, 
John, how can we remain honest if we live in such palaces as this ?’ 

Here, too, I see Lord Clarendon, and with him Charles Greville 
arm-in-arm, ‘ hearing some secrets and inventing more,’ and a knot 
of eager politicians at the Carlton discussing whether the Peelites 
will join the Tories or the Whigs, and a few steps further on a 
brougham, which was then a novelty, with a very tall well-drilled 
powdered footman at the door, from which emerges a lady beloved 
by many generations of society, and familiarly called‘ Lady A.’ She 
possessed a low deep voice which was never used to say an unkind 
word of or to anybody, large curls on each side of a fine-featured 
face, and an appearance of everlasting youth. 

Lord Sydney, with his hat well tilted over his eyes, rides from his 
house in Cleveland Square, now altered past recognition, while I am 
loitering at the corner of St. James’s Street, to look into the window of 
Sams, the librarian, and study the last of Dighton’s sketches ; and 
while there, Lord Redesdale, Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Lords, in his swallow-tailed coat, his brass buttons, his buft 
waistcoat, white tie, and his low shoes with white stockings, no gloves 
and no stick, passes me with a jerk of recognition ; while on the other 
side of the road I see Mr. Stephenson, the last wearer of Hessian 
boots, on his way to Brooks’s. 

Sailing along, I see Beauchamp Seymour, not then ennobled, but 
with an established reputation as the bravest of brave sailors, and the 
most popular of popular men—‘ The swell of the Ocean,’ as we called 
him then—always wearing an extensive shirt-front and white gloves, 
never buttoned, on his unaccustomed hands. After the bombardment 
of Alexandria I asked him if he would mind telling me as an old 
friend whether he felt any fear. ‘ None whatever,’ he said, ‘except a 
terrible fear that I might be afraid.’ 

Walking by Marlborough House gate I see Andrew Cockerell, 
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who took away with him in his early death a fund of kindly wit and 
humour. It was then the Vernon Gallery. For some time after the 
bequest of the pictures no place had been found for them, and a 
deputation of artists waited upon Lord Palmerston to remonstrate, 
saying they were stored away in what. was little better than a 
cellar. ‘Ah!’ said Lord Palmerston, ‘ following the old precept, “‘ Ars 
est celare artem.”’ Passing the shop of Mr. Harvey’s with its priceless 
engravings, I think of it when it was a tailor’s shop, where George 
Augustus Sala tells us he began life as an apprentice. At Welch’s, 
the printseller’s, who occupied the house just opposite Brooks’s, now in 
possession of Cutler, the tailor, are the famous caricatures of H.B.,the . 
father of Dicky Doyle. Walking out of St. James Place is the 
Banker poet Rogers, whom Frederick Locker describes as an ugly 
little man, a wrinkled little Mzecenas in a brown coat; but he was 
more than that. The older he got, the greater his position became. 
He had been a friend of Fox, of Sheridan, of Moore and Campbell, and 
Byron and Shelley, with whom he travelled in Italy. He was offered 
the Poet-Laureateship, which then was an office of honour. When a 
great robbery of his bank took place, he regretted the necessity of 
having to drive in a brougham—a carriage then almost unknown—but 
later on he was reconciled by finding it adopted by persons of fashion. 
Lafayette said that memory is the wit of fools. If it is, I am not 
ashamed of sharing in its pleasures with Rogers. 

A sidelong view of Pratt’s reminds me of many hours stolen from the 
night, and many matutinal chops consumed by me when, in my salad 
days, I had the honour of being a member of that institution. It had 
originally been a public billiard-room in Cork Street, patronised by 
old Lord Tenterden, Lord Dudley, and Lord Eglinton, and other famous 
players, under whose auspices it was removed to Park Place in 1841. 
But in 1847 an Act of Parliament was passed which would have had the 
effect of closing it at 12 o’clock. This did not at all suit its habitués, 
who changed it into a club, which exists to the present day, where 
mutton chops, kidneys, and ‘ bottom crusts’ are served to any hour of 
the morning to members after the theatres, or even after balls. Old 
Pratt, a real character, as much at home serving his guests at supper 
or sitting at table with them at dinner, died in 1861. 

Here, too, I picture to myself the well-known form of ‘ Bob’ Grim- 
ston, the famous cricketer, on his way to Harrow or his beloved Lord’s, 
with Frederick Ponsonby, to coach the boys for the public school 
matches ; or as I have seen him in the hunting field, in his broad- 
brimmed hat with rosettes tied over his ears to keep them warm. 
These bosom friends, differing in their style of cricket, differed more 
absolutely in their political convictions—Frederick Ponsonby, a 
staunch Whig ; and Grimston, a furious Tory. Hunting one day with 
Baron Rothschild’s hounds, when he was chairman of Mr. W. H. 
Smith’s committee in the Westminster election, he said, if he was 
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beaten he would blow his brains out ; and who knows whether the 
dogged old Tory would not have been as good as his word ? 

At the window of the Conservative Club I see John Heneage Jesse, 
the historian, talking over the riotous days of old, passed in the com- 
pany of Lord Waterford and the brothers Frank and Charles Sheridan 
with ‘ Tommy Grant’ of royal descent. 

And now ‘ still being in a good dream,’ as Peter Ibbetson says, I 
come to a Club the members of which were cruelly said to exem- 
plify the three degrees of comparison—fools, d——d fools, and old 
Boodleites. I pass the famous gambling hell, still, I think, called 
the Cocoa Tree, and Brooks’s, peopled with the ghosts of Charles 
Fox and Lord Stanley, the Rupert of Debate, standing on the table 
and declaring that he would have the bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
but the bill ; or in later days, Macaulay indulging in rare and sudden 
flashes of silence ; the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Foley, Sir David Dundas, and Poodle Byng, and all the Whig world 
discussing the politics of the hour. On the steps of White’s are the 
ghosts of a past generation: Sir George Wombwell, Lord Adolphus 
Fitzclarence, the two inseparables ; Admiral Rous, Lord Cantelupe, 
Lord Chesterfield, the devoted admirer and companion of D’Orsay, and 
Lord Gardner mounting the smartest of smart hacks. 

Nobody now rides in London .as Lord Palmerston, the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Charles Wood, Sir John Pakington, and many more 
used to do to pay visits or to attend the Houses of Parliament. 

There are no rulers and gods of St. James’s, no man whose fiat 
about dress is as powerful as the ukase of a Russian Emperor. Each 
man is a law to himself; a freedom within certain limitations is given 
to all; the tailor, the railway, the omnibus, the cab, and the photo- 
grapher have democratised the English Society of my youth. 

I paused awhile, on what Disraeli called that celebrated eminence 
at the top of St. James’s Street by the refuge, opposite the famous bay 
window of White’s, meditating on the uncertainty of human ambitions 
and human life ; for on the pillar I spelt out the name ofits founder, Mr. 
Pierrepont,' who was in the habit of frequenting White’s and the Turf 
Club, which formerly was in Arlington Street. With advancing years 
and increasing traffic he became alive to the danger of the crossing, and 
begged the Vestry to erect a place of refuge in themiddle of the streét ; 
this they declined, but expressed their readiness to meet his views 
provided he paid the cost, which he consented todo. One day, when 
the refuge was complete and his name embossed on it, he was proudly 
showing it off to a friend, and had stepped on one side to admire it 
the better, when he was knocked down by a passing coach and killed. 

‘We call these coincidences. I wonder what God calls them !’ 

Leaving the faded glories of Crockford’s and the stand of hackney 
coaches, I pass into Arlington Street, where Sheridan, sickened with 
» Now almost obliterated by the lamp-post recently erected. 
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his losses at play, kicked a man over who protested that he was only 
tying his shoe. ‘D—n you!’ said Sheridan, ‘ you are always tying 
your shoe.’ Horace Walpole calls it the ministerial street, where Pul- 
teney and Lady Mary Montague lived, and on both sides of which 
Sir Robert Walpole had a house, where in my youth the Duke of 
Hamilton, with a beauty like a god’s, was often to be seen. 

Turning into Piccadilly there is the chariot of Lady Peel, who 
never missed her daily drive with her daughter in the park, and the 
yellow chariot of the Duchess of Cleveland, with her two tall footmen 
in breeches and silk stockings and their long canes. She was a lady 
with a philosophic turn of mind, for when her husband died she 
asked a relation down to the funeral, and told him to bring his gun, 
adding, ‘ We are old, we must die, but the pheasants must be shot.’ 

Her sister, Lady Anne Beckett, called Flavia by her friends from 
the colour of her hair, is in her green chariot as a contrast; Lady 
Harrington, whose servants with brown livery coats down to their 
ankles stand proudly behind, while Lady Foley’s carriage with 
bewigged coachman in white kid gloves, driving the finest brown pair 
of steppers in London, gives them the go by. Here, too, is the Rus- 
sian Ambassadress, Baroness Brunow, with her well-known accroche- 
ceewrs, not yet banished from her beloved London by the diplomatic 
exigencies of the Crimean War ; and the famous horsewoman, Mrs. 
Jack Villiers, who so fearlessly followed Jem Mason over the strongly 
fenced pastures of the Ailesbury Vale. 

The vis-a-vis of Frances Anne, Lady Londonderry, passes in 
the street, Lady Jersey and Lady Cardigan being the only other 
ladies who owned carriages now so long out of date. 

Bath House is there, where in my mind’s eye I see Thackeray, 
Carlyle, Abraham Hayward, and Brookfield chatting after their visit 
to the agreeable but formidable Lady Ashburton. 

The old wall still protects the reservoir in the Green Park from 
Piccadilly, and runs down to Hyde Park Corner. 

I continue my ramble past the Coventry Club, where Comtesse 
de Flahault, the wife of Napoleon’s aide-de-camp, Ambassador from 
France, used to hold her salon; and Cambridge House, from which I 
saw the funeral cortege of the Duke of Cambridge emerge on an 
early summer morning in 1850, before it became the residence of 
Lady Palmerston. Here is Strelecki, with his iron grey hair @ la 
brosse, his thumb erect as if he were condemning a hundred gladiators 
to death in the arena, while he was dividing his time between good 
works and society ; Lady Palmerston’s adherent, H. Fleming, called 
the Flea, stands below, while the old minister who mounts his white 
hack for his evening ride in Rotten Row (which now is vulgarly 
called ‘ The Row,’ and loses its meaning of rowte dw Roi), although 
the best known of English politicians, rides the whole length of 
the Park, recognising no one, so fearful was he of bores. Wrapped 
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in affectionate conversation are two sisters, Lady Canning and Lady 
Waterford, already famous for their surpassing beauty, their personal 
charm, and their love of art. Their extraordinary artistic gifts would 
have, had they gone through a little of the drudgery of technical 
education, raised them to high positions as painters. As they drive 
along, talking probably of the passing topics of the day, the thought 
never enters their imagination of how soon they will be parted, for 
ever as far as this world is concerned, nor how soon the eldest sister 
would be called on to fill a splendid position. Far less does their 
imagination show them the dangers and responsibilities she would 
have to meet, and how among timid counsels, the abuse of Anglo- 
Indian society, and the cries for vengeance, she would through them 
all nobly exhibit the highest type of English womanhood in the 
undaunted heart and splendid courage which lasted her to the end, 
until she lay at peace in the garden at Barrackpore which she had so 
loved and beautified. 

Hyde Park Corner is altered past recognition ; the Duke’s statue, 
which I remember being erected, is now taken down and the arch 
has changed its place. Lady Newburgh, whose eyes failed her in 
her old age, said when the changes in London were described to 
her: 

‘I can understand most of them from description, but the changes 
at Hyde Park Corner pass my comprehension. The abolition of the 
Morpeth slope, which led from Constitution Hill to the level of 
Grosvenor Place, opposite Halkin Street, where Lord Carlisle’s house 
was, is gone, and all seems to me a world of confusion.’ 

Here is a knot of fashionable young men, Bury, Seymour Damer, 
Augustus Lumley, and William Blackburn, discussing the fashionable 
arrangements of the week. While Napier Sturt, nearly the last man 
to wear a tie twice round his neck, and Henry Calcraft were specula- 
ting on the chances of the ring or the turf. At the corner was the 
well-turned-out yellow coach of Sir Henry Peyton, with his four 
greys, and the businesslike team of Mr. George Lane-Fox of 
Bramham ; and I see my youthful ideal of an old aristocrat in Lord 
Anglesey, driving his curricle, a form of carriage which Lord 
Tollemache kept alive till his death, a few years ago; Leicester 
Stanhope is seated in his four-wheeled carriage, which is now called a 
T-cart, which he invented and called after his name. Lord Cardigan, 
not alone, and Lord Wilton pass in their cabriolets, and Lady Pol- 
lington driving her pair of ponies, while the crowd which had 
assembled to see the Queen and Prince Albert drive up from Constitu- 
- tion Hill is diverted for a moment to see the Dowager Lady Foley, 
attired in white, sitting in her Venus shell lined with pale blue 
silk. 


Turning by Apsley House, I instinctively put my hand up to feel 
whether my collar is stiff enough for the Park, and see in my 
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jmagination Rotten Row crowded with all the horsemen and horse- 
women of London : Algernon Peyton, the greatest dandy of his age, and 
therefore called the sloven, on the principle of Lucus a non lucendo ; 
Mackenzie Grieve, with his straight-brimmed hat and widespreading 
neckcloth, the fearless rider yet representative in Rotten Row of the 
haute école; Delane, the bold horseman of early days and now the 
social and genial editor of the Times; and towering over them 
Thackeray on his ‘little ’oss,’ and towering again over him Jacob 
Omnium of literary fame ; the ladies in their ringlets, tall hats, and 
habits reaching to the ground, and the stately row of carriages 
along the north side of the Serpentine, occupied not only by ladies 
of fashion, but by frail ladies smarter and better known. Bending 
my steps through Stanhope Gate, I see it before its entrance was 
beautified by Dorchester House, or defaced by the florid vulgarity of 
a Barnato. Crossing from his house is Lord Fitzroy Somerset 
before he had embarked in his last campaign. 

At the end of the street still stands Chesterfield House, which Lord 
Burton has done his best to preserve; but it is not the Chesterfield 
House of my youth, peopled by the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn 
and their beautiful daughters ; the House, as Lord Chesterfield called 
it, of Canonical pillars, which were brought from Canons, the seat of 
the Duke of Buckingham, near Edgware, but now, in the miserable 
greed for money, shorn of its lovely garden and its ancestral rookery. 
I look in vain for a tablet to show the house where the great Disraeli, 
Lord Beaconsfield, breathed his last, and pass where Becky Sharp was 
found on that unlucky night by poor Rawdon Crawley in the arms of 
Lord Steyne. Here, too, is what I have always rightly or wrongly 
imagined to be Thackeray’s Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel, where Charles 
Honeyman preached in the morning, and coughed in the afternoon, 
‘ for the, women like a consumptive parson.’ At any rate, it has its his- 
torical reminiscences ; for, if it is not the building, it is the spot on 
which the chapel stood when the Duke of Hamilton married the beau- 
tiful Miss Gunning at midnight. The historical Misses Berry’s house, 
No. 8, is still as it was in the days when their salon was famous, and 
their drawing-rooms crowded with the most brilliant society of London. 
Chesterfield Street, where Beau Brummell lived, the famous dandy of 
the Regent’s time; and later on another dandy, with none of the faults 
of his predecessor, Alfred Montgomery, who, unlike Brummell, accu- 
mulated friends as he advanced in years, and whose death was bitterly 
regretted by them all. I look up at the windows from which the 
lovely Mrs. Norton leant, her hair, as Motley said, raven black, eyes 
very large, with dark lashes as black as death, the nose straight, the 
mouth flexible and changing, with teeth that would in themselves 
make the fortune of an ordinary face. When you add to her 
extraordinary poetic genius descent from that famous Sheridan who 
has made talents hereditary in her family, a low sweet voice which 
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would have been the delight of King Lear, you can understand 
how she twisted men’s heads off and hearts out. And there is the 
house of Lady Becher, who, as Miss O’Neal, had stolen tears from all 
who saw her ‘ gushing passion’ as Juliet and Jane Shore, who to the 
end of her life was ready to declaim Hohenlinden and the Burial 
Service, to the delight of her guests. 

That inveterate gambler George Payne is on his way to White’s. 
When Master of the Pytchley George Glyn had a bad fall, was 
picked up unconscious, and taken into a neighbouring house. Mr. 
Payne kindly watched over him, and when Glyn was recovering 
consciousness he found him laying the odds on each leach put on 
his forehead as to whether it would take or not. He it was that 
discovered the card-marking of one of his gambling set. Lord 
Alvanley, feeling sorry for the culprit, called on him, for which he 
was reproached by his friends ; he confessed that he had committed 
this enormity, but he said in extenuation, ‘I marked my card to 
show him it was an honour.’ 

There at the corner is Watts’s old studio, one of the great walls 
of which is covered with a life-size fresco taken from a story of 
Boccaccio’s (‘ The Spectre Huntsman ’), where a nude young woman, as 
a punishment for having jilted her lover, is pursued by furies and wild 
dogs, he to whom she had behaved so badly in her life bringing a 
party of friends to see the fate of this poor hunted yirl. The room is 
now the abode of the Cosmopolitan Club, and it was a standing joke of 
Stirling-Maxwell’s tosay to any inquirer into the subject of the picture : 
‘You have no doubt heard of Watts’s hymns; that is one of his 
hers.’ 

It is a remarkable club, which originally in 1851 met in Robert 
Morier’s rooms in Bond Street. The original list of members con- 
tained the names of Robert Lowe, Layard, Harcourt, Watts, Ruskin, 
Venables, Brookfield, Spedding, Palgrave, H. Phillips, and Arthur 
Russell; it meets only on Wednesdays and Sunday nights, when 
painters and politicians, officials, soldiers, and literary men, meet for 
a talk and a friendly pipe. 

Visions of departed evenings rise in my recollection ; when I have 
seen Alfred Wigan delight us all with his impersonation of the strong 
man or the bounding brick of Babylon, and Julian Fane give us 
wonderful impersonations of Rachel in her famous réle of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. There I saw Motley, Millais, Monckton Milnes, whom 
Carlyle called ‘The Perpetual President of the Heaven and Hell 
Amalgamation Society ;’ Tom Taylor telling us how in his drive into 
London from Clapham he had been told by the omnibus driver— 

‘It seems to me, sir, that society’s pretty well nigh at a end in 
Paris.’ 

‘ How so?’ said Taylor. 
‘ Well,’ he continued, ‘I was a reading in the paper last night 
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that they was making barricades of omnibus’s, and I thinks to myself, 
when they do that society’s pretty well nigh at a end.’ 

It was on his return from this Club that Mr. Bonteen was murdered 
in Lansdowne Passage in Trollope’s novel of ‘ Phineas Redux.’ 

Here I have seen Tom Hughes of Rugby renown smoking his 
old pipe and George Barrington his cigarette ; Lawrence Oliphant, 
just back from the Lake of Tiberias; Browning, Tennyson, between 
whom no spark of jealousy existed ; Millais and Thackeray, who never 
took in the spirit of the place when he said, ‘ Here everybody is, or is 
supposed to be, a celebrity. Nobody ever says anything worth hearing, 
and everybody goes there at midnight with a white choker, to appear 
as if he had been dining with the aristocracy.’ 

These are to the present generation only ghosts—simulacra. ‘ On 
what shore tarry they now ? 

Then into Berkeley Square, which Sir Robert Walpole was asto- 
nished to find built during his administration. There I see Lord 
and Lady Brougham, in their yellow barouche, coming from 
Grafton Street from their house, which was afterwards the Turf Club 
tillit was moved into Piccadilly. How full it is of delicious memories, 
of which I am happy to say Arthur Dasent is soon to tell us. There is 
a bonfire of early fallen autumn leaves, and my fancies float through 
the smoke to the time when William Pitt received deputations at the 
house of his brother, the second Earl of Chatham, which is now rebuilt, 
where my mother was taken as a child to see the famous Horace 
Walpole, whose house, descending to his successors, was lost in pay- 
ment of a gambling debt by Lord Orford to Colonel Henry Baring, 
who was introduced to the great Buonaparte as the ‘ Napoleon de jeu.’ 
Here my mother looked on the young plane-trees planted by Mr. 
Edward Bouverie about 130 years ago. Next to it is where Admiral 
Rous lived and died, and where a greater and even more popular man 
than he once lived—Admiral Keppel, whose features we have so fre- 
quently seen on the signboard of old hostels. On the opposite side 
of the Square is the house which the Prime Minister, Lord Grey, 
dwelt in, and where Sydney Smith was a constant guest. Here lived and 
died Lord Clive, whose descendant is perhaps the only unprofessional 
gentleman whostill keeps his name ona polished brass plate on his door ; 
and I see coming out from the gates of Lansdowne House a venerable 
old man, who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Cabinet of 
all the Talents in 1806, at the age of twenty-five; in whose house, 
after the death of Fox, all the disorganised Whig Party met; who 
had declined Premierships and Dukedoms, and while loving society 
and patronising art, possessed an influence unique among politicians 
since the death of the Duke of Wellington. 


He fought with Pitt and served with Fox. 
Tie shared the struggles of a fiercer time than ours. 


Here, too, is the house, now occupied by a younger Prime 
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Minister, of the famous Lady Jersey (who was married in it) and her 
beautiful daughter, Lady Clementina Villiers: It was from this 
house that the well-known elopement: of Lord Westmorland and 
Miss Child took place ; and when Lady Jersey’s daughter, Lady Adela 
Ibbetson, followed her example, Lady Londonderry wrote a letter of 
condolence to her mother deploring the event, but adding that it was 
the natural consequence of her bad bringing-up. A few years later 
Lady Londonderry’s daughter eloped, and Lady Jersey, who had kept 
her friend’s letter, copied and sent it to Lady Londonderry—a 
correspondence worthy of a place among Punch’s best feline ameni- 
ties. 

At the north-east corner, near Thomas’s Hotel, there is a new 
house built where once George Paget lived, that gallant Colonel of 
the 4th Light Dragoons who had at Balaclava ridden through both 
the lines of the Russian Artillery, and never used his sword, holding 
that it was the duty of an officer in command not to fight, but to 
look after his men. 

Here, too, lived and died his lovely cousin and wife, and I am 
glad to think that, though not a stone of their house remains, their 
memory is fresh in the hearts of the few of their friends who still 
live. As Heine says: 

All the world smells of dead violets, 


I turn homewards into Mount Street, so long called Oliver Mount 
from the London fortifications built there by Parliament in 1643. 
There is that apostle of homceopathy, Quin, the incorrigible punster, 
with his asthmatic voice and wheezy laugh. His house, approached 
through a long passage, is as much.a thing of the past as the parlia- 
mentary walls of 1643. 

My dream is rudely broken by the syren of a motor-cab ; and I 
fear that in my reveries I have been casting too sad looks behind 
me, and perhaps unduly regretting other times, other manners, and 
other men. ‘The days that are no more.’ This is natural in dreams 
of the old, but, thank God, in my waking moments, I still can con- 
template with intense pleasure the glorious joys and blessedness of 
youth, the noble ambitions and splendid aspirations of many in this 
hive of working men; how day by day some ideal becomes a reality ; 
how day by day some scandal is lived down, some grievance is re- 
dressed, and ‘ not all good things are in the past.’ 

ALGERNON WEST. 
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PARISH LIFE IN ENGLAND BEFORE 
THE. GREAT PILLAGE 


WHEN the results of the Great Inquest, commonly known as the 
Domesday Book, were handed in to William the Conqueror in 1086, 
this island had in the thousand years preceding that great event 
suffered three conquests. That is, the land and the people inhabiting 
it had been passed over to the sway and dominion of three successive 
masters. 

The first conquest was that by the Romans, who held the whole 
island from the Frith of Forth to the Channel. Their rule lasted, 
roughly speaking, for four centuries, and they abandoned the province 
of Britain at the beginning of the fifth century of our era, leaving the 
luckless people to take care of themselves. 

The second conquest was that effected by the Saxons and Angles 
—the English folk, if you prefer it—whose rule, at its widest, 
extended over pretty much the same stretch of territory as the 
Romans had brought under their obedience, with the exception of 
the Principality of Wales and the North-Western district known as 
Strathclyde. The Saxons took another six centuries to consolidate 
the kingdoms they had won, and during the last two of those 
centuries they had hard work to hold their own against the Danes, 
who were trying to supersede them. 

Finally, the Normans under their great Duke William got their 
firm footing here; they were the last successful invaders of our 
fatherland. They won it literally by the sword, held it by the sword, 
and in less than twenty years the Conqueror proved how thoroughly 
he had made England into a kingdom under a single master by the 
carrying out of that magnificent survey to which allusion has been 
made. 

It was not till more than 700 years had gone by since its 
compilation, that the Domesday Book was printed, and it has only been 
during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria that this unique 
document has been subjected to the minute and scholarly scrutiny 
which it so well deserves, and which is being bestowed upon it. 

In the Domesday Book there is so much that affords a basis of 
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certainty from which inquiries may be pushed forward into many 
unsolved problems of history, that ‘it is not to be wondered at if the 
students of origins and enthusiastic inquirers into the beginnings of 
our institutions should be found embracing very different views on 
the questions that have arisen and still remain to be answered finally. 
Any man less than a specialist, and a specialist fully equipped for the 
work, would be guilty of immense presumption in pronouncing an 
opinion, and still more so if he expressed himself as a dogmatist, upon 
the points now under discussion among some of the ablest and 
keenest intellects in Europe. But he can hardly be wrong in saying 
that -the main questions which are now occupying the attention of 
experts resolve themselves into these : first, What did the several con- 
querors—Roman, Saxon, and Norman—find here when they settled 
among us? and, secondly, What did they do for the nation they 
subdued ? 

The difficulty of dealing with these two questions in the case of 
the Roman occupation is rendered almost insuperable, because it 
seems certain that before the coming of the Romans there never had 
been anything approaching to a united England. We have to take 
into account differences of race and differences in civilisation, which 
render it impossible for us to make any generalisations that can be 
relied on. Thus much, however, may be safely affirmed: that our 
Roman conquerors did find organised communities, settled in defined 
areas, and probably differing in their constitution very widely accord- 
ing as they were met with in the east or the west, the north or the 
south. It is probable that, with the wisdom which characterised 
their foreign policy, the Romans did just what our English rulers in 
India did, and are still doing—+.e. they left the old areas, whether of 
the ‘ village community’ or any other organised social or political 
unit, as little disturbed as possible ; they left the people such self- 
government as they had attained to. There is no evidence of such a 
clean sweep of old laws, and old sentiments, and old judicial proce- 
dure (if one may use the term) as was made in Ireland by the 
English conquerors when they suppressed the Brehon laws in that 
unhappy island. The result was that when the next conquerors took 
possession of the land they must have found a number of swrvivals 
in the social, political, and economical condition of different parts of 
the country. But it is difficult to believe that the centralising 
instincts of Rome did not impose upon the subject population some 
form of coercive administration which, while leaving to the mixed 
people, passing under the name of Britons, a certain measure of 
self-government, superadded thereto some machinery for dealing out 
even justice as between man and man, such as might afford security 
for the lives and property of all subjects of the Roman Empire. How 
that machinery worked in detail we shall never know, but that it 
must have been carried on in certain definite geographical areas one 
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can hardly help assuming. It will go some way towards helping us 
to a coherent theory if we take it for granted that what Professor 
Maitland calls the geographical unit of the Conqueror’s survey, 
namely the vil, was of Roman origin; that it was in the main 
identical with what the Saxon folk called the twn, the town, or the 
township; and that the dwellers in that area were by those same 
Saxons organised into a community presided over by the reeve, an 
official with fiscal as well as judicial duties to discharge. 

When the Normans came in they found the vils or townships 
still enjoying a certain measure of self-government. It was the 
policy of the new conquerors to substitute for this the government | 
by a lord over the inhabitants of the old area, the lord to be respon- 
sible to the sovereign for the taxes levied from the community, and 
the inhabitants of the area being bound to render allegiance, service 
and tribute to the lord, who was their master and quasi-chieftain. 
When this came to pass the vil of the Romans had passed out of the 
stage of being the township of the Saxons, and had become the manor 
of the Norman rulers. The change was gradual, and it must not be 
supposed that it was effected by some coup de main, so that every 
vil became at once a manor, or that every manor constituted a vil. 
All that can be said seems to be that in the course of a century or so 
the manorial system, as it is called, became dominant, and that, as a 
rule, over that geographical area which constituted the Roman vil 
and the Saxon township the lords of the manors were petty kings, 
exercising authority, exacting homage, and imposing burdens on 
their ‘ tenants,’ i.e. on the inhabitants of the old townships. 

But long before this great revolution had come about a much 
greater revolution had taken effect up and down the length and 
breadth of the land. When Rome loosed her hold of Britain, Chris- 
tianity was the established religion of the empire, and Britain was in 
some sense or other a Christian land. It was that or nothing. Two 
centuries later the Saxons had almost as effectually blotted out any 
organised Christian church, in the eastern half at least, of Britain, as 
the Moslems a century later, had blotted it out in North Africa, Asia 
Minor, and Palestine. Then came the new era, the prodigious awaken- 
ing, and before the seventh century closed, Britain was a Christian 
land once more. 

Then came a momentous change. How it was brought about at 
all, again it may be said, we shall never know; but that during the 
Saxon occupation the geographical areas of the townships up and 
down the land became little territories subject to the rule and influ- 
ence of another functionary—this time not a political, but a religious, 
personage—to wit, the priest, and that the priest exercised a very 
real and substantial authority over the community inhabiting the 
area of the township or the vil admits of no question. That it was 
Archbishop Theodore who, in the seventh century, ‘divided England 
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into. parishes’ is a mere fable; but the fact remains that, however 
slowly or however gradually, it came about at last that every geographi- 
cal area, whether occupied by a community of co-operative Socialists 
—for it really amounted to that—or occupied by a community witha 
constitution, which may be said to be that of a limited monarchy on 
a small scale, became also a community which in religious matters 
was brought under the rule of an ecclesiastical rector (as he was in 
fact, and as he got to be called). And when this had come about. 
the vil or the township, without ceasing to be either the one or the 
other, became at the same time the priest’s domain ; and whatever 
designation the area might receive viewed as a political unit, it was 
henceforth called the parish, and the people living in that area, of 
whatever status, condition, or degree, became his parishioners. 
As such they were members of a community over which no lord of 
the manor nor any other political magnate, had any sort of authority ; 
in matters religious and ecclesiastical these personages had not a 
word to say. 

I have already in the pages of this Review endeavoured to de- 
scribe the everyday life of our villagers during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries ; but in those earlier papers I have sketched the 
outlines of that life almost exclusively from the political and economic 
points of view. Increased study of medieval history has, however, 
convinced me that it is impossible to get into touch or sympathy with 
—that is, to understand—the sentiments, convictions, and the reli- 
gious habits and manner of life of our forefathers till we get some- 
thing like a clear notion of what parochial life was to them, and what 
they understood by the words parish and parishioners. 

The word Parish indicated originally the geographical area over 
which the jurisdiction of a bishop extended. It was not till a later 
time, and when that area had been subdivided into smaller areas, each 
of which was committed to the oversight of a priest, responsible for 
such functions as only a priest could discharge, that the smaller area 
got to be called the parish, while the larger area, comprehending an 
aggregate of parishes, was called the bishop’s diocese. As time went 
on, by a confusion in language of which abundant examples might 
be given, the name, which was strictly a designation of the geo- 
graphical area, got to be applied to the community inhabiting that 
area; and thus the word parish is, even in our own days, used some- 
times to indicate the area inhabited by the community, and some- 
times the community itself. 

Tn the latter sense the parish was a purely religious organisation, 
distinct in its origin, its working, and its aims from the manor, the 
township, or the tithing, though composed of the same personnel, man 
for man. ‘The parish was the community of the township organised 
for Church purposes and subject to Church discipline, with a constitu- 
tion which recognised the rights of the whole body as an aggregate, 
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and the right of every adult member, whether man or woman, to a 
voice in self-government, but at the same time kept the self-governing 
community under a system of inspection and restraint by a central 
authority outside the parish boundaries.”! 

The community had its own assembly—the parish meeting— 
which was a deliberative assembly. It had its own officers, who might 
be either men or women, duly elected, sometimes for a year, sometimes 
for life, but in all casessubject to being dismissed for flagrant offences. 
The larger number of these officials had well-defined duties to discharge, 
and were paid for their services out of funds provided by the parish- 
ioners. The finance of the parish presents some difficulty ; but a strict. 
account was kept ofall moneys received and paid, and the balance-sheet 
laid before the annual meeting of the community assembled in the nave 
of the church, where a kind of audit was held and discussion ensued 
upon such measures as were of serious importance and concern to the 
whole body of the parishioners. 

The president or chairman of the church council or parish 
meeting was the rector of the parish or his deputy; but he was by 
no means a ‘lord over God’s heritage.’ There is no evidence—but 
quite the contrary—to show that he initiated to any great extent 
the subjects of debate; and the income raised for parish purposes, 
which not unfrequently was considerable, was not under his control, 
nor did it pass through his hands. 

The trustees for the parish property and the responsible represen- 
tatives of the parish were the churchwardens, who were very rarely 
less than two in number ; and in the case of the larger parishes they 
had assessors, whoshared with them the burdens and the responsibilities 
of duties which were not seldom irksome. The wardens were elected 
annually. The office was an honorary one, and often entailed some 
risk and expense. 

The permanent officials of the parish, beginning at the parish clerk, 
the grave-digger, watchman, keeper of the processional cross, and 
others who for the present, at any rate, need not be specified, were the 
paid servants of the parish. They were in no sense the nominees or 
subordinates of the rector ; they were supported by the parishioners, 
and removable, when removable at all, by the parishioners, who pre- 
sented the offender to the rural dean, from whom an appeal lay to 
the archdeacon ; and occasionally such an appeal might be carried to 
the bishop, whose decision was final. 

The property belonging to the parishes during the centuries 
before the great spoliation was enormous, and was always growing. It 
consisted of houses and lands ; of flocks and herds ; of precious jewels 
and costly vessels of silver and gold; of ornaments and church 
furniture ; of bells and candlesticks, crosses and organs, and tapestry 
and banners ; of vestments which were miracles of splendour in their 
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colours and materials and incomparable artistic finish of needlework ; 
not to speak of the fine linen and the veils, the carpets and the 
hangings ; and last, not least,’the service-books, which were continually 
needing to be mended, bound, or replaced by new copies, and that at 
a cost which we moderns even now find it difficult to accept as credible. 

All this immense accumulation of treasure and wealth was strictly 
the property of the parish, and was held, as I have said, in trust for the 
community by the churchwardens, elected in the assembly of the 
church council or parish meeting. In the Record Office there is one 
most precious manuscript, which contains a minute account of the 
contents of every church in the Archdeaconry of Norwich in the year 

1368. It is, in fact, a return of parish property to be found in the 
churches of the Archdeaconry during that year. For years I have 
been continually worried and consumed by the desire to have that 
manuscript transcribed and printed —a manuscript which would be 
hailed by wise men as one of the most valuable contributions to paro- 
chial history which has ever been made public. But, alas! this is 
a wicked world, and I have never been able to find the money to pay 
for transcribing and publishing, for the benefit of a favoured few, this 
deeply interesting record; and this generation has gone mad on 
bicycles and other vanities, and has no money to spare for more 
desirable and less dangerous amusements. And so poor men, whose 
crime is that they love to peer into the past—a crime that is quite 
unpardonable, because it is so ridiculously useless—such poor men 
are kept a great deal too short of the ways and means to allow of their 
indulging in a hobby whereby their fellow-creatures would be greatly 
benefited, if only they could be taught to see that the past—even the 
queer old crumpled-up past—has something to teach the present, for 
all the self-complacency which contributes to make the aforesaid 
present so cheerful and so proud. 

_ Now it must be understood that all this enormous amount of 
property (which if it were in existence now and were brought to the 
hammer would represent a gross value of several millions of pounds 
sterling) belonged to the parishes. It no more belonged to the clergy, 
the parsons, the parish priests, than it belonged to the lords of the 
manors. Hundreds of the vestments and ornaments are expressly 
set down in these inventories as having been presented by the officiat- 
ing clergy themselves : presented, 7.e., to the parishioners, and passing 
over to the parishioners as parish property—the parishioners, who had. 
the exclusive right of custody of that property and the exclusive 
power of dealing with it as parish property. 

And this property was always growing and increasing in value. 
It was rare—very rare—for any man or woman of substance enough 
to make a will to forget to leave some sort of legacy to the parish, 
i.e. to the community assembling in the church. Those legacies 
varied greatly, according to the wealth or poverty of the testators. 
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Very common were the bequests of a poor widow’s wedding-ring. 
Never a year passed without the parish accounts showing that articles 
of dress, brass pots, lamps, candlesticks, honey, wax, were left by the 
poorest, sheep and cattle and lands, great goblets, and occasionally 
considerable sums of money, being bequeathed by the well-to-do. The 
churchwardens, when at the end of the year they went out of office, were 
required to hand in a strict account for every pennyworth they had 
received. They set down what this or that article had been sold for— 
the rings, the kettles, the brooches, the cups—the rents received for 
the houses, lands, or for the use of the flocks and herds ; and per contra 
they told what expenses they had been put to, and they finished up 
the account by showing the balance, whether in money or goods, 
which they handed over to those who succeeded them in their office. 
And this brings me to the question what those expenses were. 

First and foremost, and of course by far the largest portion of the 
expenditure, was that which the maintenance of the fabric of the 
church and the conduct of the worship in the church entailed. 

As to the fabric, again, it must be borne in mind that it was 
the property of the parish. There are two most mischievous and 
widespread mistakes, which people have been making and repeating 
for the last two or three centuries, with regard to the building of the 
parish churches in England, which I am never tired of protesting 
against. The first is the stupid and ignorant assertion that the 
monks built our parish churches. 

It is impossible to enter into the matter here. But it would be 
not a whit more absurd and nonsensical to say that the wonderful 
amount of money spent upon the rebuilding and restoration of our 
parish churches during the last fifty years had been contributed in 
the main by Nonconformists, than to say that the monastic bodies 
built the parish churches in the thirteenth and the fourteenth centu- 
ries. Why, it is hardly too much to say that from some points of 
view the monastic bodies were themselves nonconformists. The 
monster grievance against which the beneficed clergy had to com- 
plain, and which thousands of parishes in England to this day have to 
complain of, was and is that the monasteries robbed the parishes of 
their endowments; and as for building churches for anyone except 
themselves, they were about as likely to build them as to build 
cavalry barracks ! 

The second delusion—a delusion almost more widespread than the 
other—is that the squires built the churches. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries there were no squires—that is the naked truth. 
In the great majority of country places there were no wealthy men 
tobe found. The country gentleman, as we understand the term now, 
was a creature hardly known; he had hardly come into existence. 
Take note of that, you young men and maidens with a taste for 
historical research, and spend the next year or two in proving that I 
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am wrong, or in satisfying yourselves that I am right. Correct me 
or confirm me. 

Who did build the churches, then? The parishes built the 
churches, and the parishes in all cases kept them in repair. In the 
fourteenth century it was far, far more rare for a church to be built by 
some rich man than it is now, just because the number of rich men 
in the country was incomparably fewer than their number is to-day. 
But as to keeping the churches in repair, the parish had no choice in 
the matter. The bishops and the archdeacons were always looking 
after the parishioners. The episcopal registers are full of instances of 
churches that are ordered to be enlarged, re-roofed, reglazed, rebuilt, 
after a fire or after being struck by lightning. The work is ordered 
to be done by a certain date, and in a manner to satisfy the require- 
ments of the said archdeacons, who stood to the parishioners almost 
exactly in the same relation as H.M. Inspectors do to the wretched 
inhabitants of a district which is required to build a school, add on a 
class-room, satisfy the requirements of the last Code, and provide a 
new playground, a new floor, new apparatus, new everything—and 
who do it, too, tothe amazement of themselves and their neighbours, 
and who most wonderfully find the money (though where it comes 
from in a thousand instances it would take all the ingenuity of man 
or the beasts of the field to explain), till the thing is actually done, 
and then everybody is pleased, and they begin to boast of the excel- 
lence of the school which they have provided for themselves ! 

When a man first comes to look into the injunctions laid upon all 
sorts of poor little places to build, to alter, to make additions to the 
churches, which are to be found in the bishops’ registers, his hair 
almost stands on end. He is tempted to exclaim, ‘The people 
couldn’t do it! Why, a seven-shilling rate in the pound for three 
years would not pay for it! They couldn’t doit!’ By-and-by he is 
compelled to exclaim again, ‘They couldn’t do it—but they did it 
for all that!’ And when they had done it—built their church, added 
a tower, then a spire, then an aisle, then a side-chapel or two—then 
they became so proud of their own achievements and were so 
delighted with their churches that they made up their minds to get 
all they could out of their churches. 

And thus it came to pass that all that was joyous and gay in their 
lives, all that was beautiful and ennobling, all that was happy in their 
recollections, all that was best in what they imagined, all that was 
elevating in their dreams and their hopes and their aspirations—all 
came to them from the influences which their churches exercised 
upon them. The dreary round of toil, from which they could not 
escape ; the staggering behind the bullocks that dragged the plough 
through the furrows ; the hovels in which they huddled—such hovels 
as you may see to-day in the clachans of the Highlands—where the 
smoke from the smouldering fire escaped through a hole in the roof; 
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the coarse food, that at best brought them satiety without satisfaction ; 
the enforced labour ; the aimless, purposeless monotony : 


The long mechanic pacings to and fro, 
The set gray life and apathetic end ; 


—what charm, what hope, what incentive to honourable ambition 
could all this afford ? 

If it had not been for the other side of the picture—for the 
blessed relief and the utter change in their surroundings which the 
churches afforded to the villages of the fourteenth century—the 
people must infallibly have become more brutal, stupid, sodden and 
cruel with every successive generation, as some theorists have main- 
tained that the Anglo-Saxon invaders were in process of becoming 
during the five centuries of their occupation—five centuries, after 
all that can be said on the other side, which were centuries of fear- 
fully slow progress, till the Norman Conquest came upon them with 
a thousand new refinements and a thousand new interests, and the 
revelation of a new horizon widening out in all directions; and not 
till then did what Carlyle calls ‘ Pot-bellied Saxondom’ pass away 
and the real development of the English people begin. 

All the tendency of the feudal system, working through the 
machinery of the manorial courts, was to keep the people down. All the 
tendency of the parochial system, working through the parish council, 
holding its assemblies in the churches, where the people met on equal 
terms as children and servants of the living God and members of one 
body in Christ Jesus, was to lift the people up. 

In these assemblies there was no distinction between lord and 
vassal, high and low, rich and poor; in them the people learnt the 
worth of being free. Here were the schools in which, in the slow course 
of centuries, they were disciplined to self-help, self-reliance, and self- 
respect—virtues which, it may be, are slowly learnt, but whereby alone 
@ nation acquires a true conception of what liberty means, and at last 
gets to see that the ground of all our claims to enjoy the rights of 
manhood or of citizenship rests upon the grand fact of our being all 
members of a Divine community, and so entitled to the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free. 

In proportion as the people realised that their churches were, 
somehow or other—and of course they realised it only very, very 
slowly and very gradually—the very bulwarks of their liberty, and 
that, however much they might be in bondage to the lords of the 
manors, as parishioners, at any rate, they were free men and free 
women, in that proportion did they love their churches: there, at any 
rate, their rights were inviolable. 

But, granted that the people in the villages found the money or 
the materials for the fabrics, who carried out the work, made the 
plans, and executed them? Who were the actual builders ? 
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The answer to this question used to be given ina tone of unhesitat- 
ing certainty, such as is eminently comforting to people who are easily 
satisfied. That answer used to be: ‘ Oh! the builders of our churches 
were the Freemasons. ' The Freemasons went scampering about in 
great gangs, and they settled themselves down in a district, and they 
ran up a church in no time... .’ And when any too rudely 
inquisitive gentleman made so bold as to ask, ‘ Well, but who were the 
Freemasons ?’ thecrushing reply was always ready, ‘ Pray, sir, are youa 
Freemason?’ And if with shame and confusion of face you said, 
‘No,’ then you were told: ‘ Then, sir, you need not expect that the 
secrets of the sacred craft will be revealed to you!’ Of course you 
felt small, and you naturally dropped the subject. 

But though I am no Freemason, and am therefore a despicable 
creature, I may be silenced and yet not convinced. And I am bold 
to affirm that I no more believe that the Freemasons, whoever the 
Freemasons may have been, built our churches than that they built 
Noah’s ark. 

The evidence is abundant and positive, and is increasing upon 
us year by year, that the work done upon the fabrics of our churches, 
and the other work done in the beautifying of the interior of our 
churches, such as the wood carving of our screens, the painting of 
the lovely figures in the panels of those screens, the embroidery of 
the banners and vestments, the frescoes on the walls, the engraving 
of the monumental brasses, the stained glass in the windows, and all 
that vast aggregate of artistic achievements which existed in immense 
profusion in our village churches till the frightful spoliation of those 
churches in the sixteenth century stripped them bare—all this was 
executed by local craftsmen. The evidence for this is accumulating 
upon us every year, as one antiquary after another succeeds in un- 
earthing fragments of pre-Reformation churchwardens’ accounts. 

We have actual contracts for church building and church repair- 
ing undertaken by village contractors. We have the cost of a rood- 
screen paid to a village carpenter, of painting executed by local 
artists. We find the names of artificers, described as aurifaber, or 
worker in gold and silver, living in a parish which could never 
have had 500 inhabitants; we find the people in another place 
casting a new bell and making the mould for it themselves; we 
find the blacksmith of another place forging the ironwork for the 
church door, or we get a payment entered for the carving of the 
bench-ends in a little church, 500 years ago, which bench-ends are to 
be seen in that church at the present moment. And we get fairly 
bewildered by the astonishing wealth of skill and artistic taste and 
esthetic feeling which there must have been in this England of ours in 
times which till lately we had assumed to be barbaric times. 
Bewildered I say, because we cannot understand how it:all came to 
a dead-stop in a single generation, not knowing that the frightful 
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spoliation of our churches and other parish buildings, and the 
outrageous plunder of the parish gilds in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, by the horrible band of robbers that carried on their detestable 
work, effected such a hideous obliteration, such a clean sweep of the 
precious treasures that were dispersed in rich profusion over the 
whole land, that a dull despair of ever replacing what had been 
ruthlessly pillaged crushed the spirit of the whole nation, and art 
died out in rural England, and King Whitewash and Queen Ugliness 
ruled supreme for centuries. 

But the keeping up of the mere fabric of the church was only the 
beginning of the burdens so cheerfully borne by the people of the 
medieval parish. Only a little less onerous was the duty of keeping 
up the religious services in the church. 

The people were never weary of taking part in the elaborate ritual, 
which had been growing in pomp and magnificence for hundreds of 
years, when the sixteenth century opened. How was it that high and 
low did so dearly love going to church? How was it that the more 
saints’ days and church festivals there were enjoined, the better the 
people liked it ? 

There were many reasons which may be mentioned ; but there is 
one reason which has been, I think, overlooked, and which affords an 
illustration of what was said before, viz. that our churches were the 
great strongholds of the sentiment of liberty and the great reminders 
to the people of their rights as freemen. 

The tenants of a manor, from the very beginning of the manorial 
system, were bound to render certain personal services to the lord of 
the manor, and actually to perform tasks of manual labour at the 
lord’s bidding, to an extent which it is very difficult for us nowadays 
to understand. 

These services implied that for so many days in the year the lord 
might claim from the tenant his best toil without receiving fair wages 
for that toil. The tenant, in fact, had to keep the lord’s demesne 
land (which we may call the home farm) in cultivation before he 
began upon his own little strip or allotment. 

There was no getting off these services, which were all set down 
in what are called the Manorial Extents. And as long as the services 
were rigorously exacted the case of the tenants of a manor was very 
little better than downright slavery. But here the Church stepped 
in, and put forth its counterclaim upon the time of the lord’s tenants. 
Roger and Hans and Hodge might be bound to give so many days’ 
work for the tillage of the demesne land. But on this day, or that 
day, or the other day, there was a feast of the Church to be kept, and on 
each of those days Hans and Hodge were bound to pay suit and service 
and do homage to the Lord our God. There was a conflict between 
the Divine and the human Lord. 

To begin with, the seventh day is a holy day. On that day, at 
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any rate, the serf or the villein, the cottager or the ploughman, shall 
donomannerofwork! Or, again, Roger, the holder of such-and-such 
a strip of land, was bound by what we should now call his lease to do 
his prescribed task work on every Thursday in the summer months. 
But on Holy Thursday there is another great feast of the Lord—the 
Feast of the Ascension. On that Thursday he is due in the house of 
God. Therefore on that day heis a free man. Orit might be that by 
the constitution of the manor a court ought to be held on the second 
Tuesday in June, on which day all the homage—+.e. all the tenants of 
the manor—would be required to put in an appearance. But suppose 
in the year 1340 the Feast of St. Barnabas chanced to fall upon that 
second Tuesday. ‘Then we, the parishioners, are due at the church, 
to keep the feast there; for was not our church dedicated to St. 
Barnabas? And is it to be heard of that we should be absent when 
the Feast of the Dedication is going to be celebrated? Clearly the 
manor court must be held some other day, for our festivals are high 
days and holy days, and we must not appear before the Lord empty.’ 
It was inevitable that these holy days should tend to increase in 
number, and equally inevitable that the festivals, beginning by being 
holy days, would rapidly become holidays, feasting days, days of 
revelry, days of merriment; days when the young men shot fora 
prize at the butts; days when the maidens held the bridge over the 
stream, and allowed none of the young men to pass without paying 
toll, the sum levied being duly paid into the hands of the church- 
wardens and accounted for in the annual balance-sheet ; days when 
I suspect, too, that the village alehouses were closed, and yet when the 
people met together for a church ale, as the gathering was called— 
days, above all, when there were miracle plays acted, or historic plays, 
when Robin Hood was the prominent figure, or the great fight between 
St. George and the dragon was represented with a gruesome realism, 
and the unhappy dragon was cruelly battered by the mighty Saint 
who showed off his terrible prowess. Then there were the Rogation 
days, when the people—mind ! the parishioners—went in procession 
to walk the bounds, not of the manor—that be far from us—but of the 
parish, with the priest at their head and the cross-bearer leading the 
way, and the minstrels following after ; and there was much romping 
and tumbling and practical joking, and often, I doubt not, a good deal 
of very plain speaking against the lord and the lord’s steward, and 
the bailiff and the bailiffs wife, and all the unpopular functionaries. 
But besides all this there were small associations, called gilds, the 
members of which were bound to devote a certain portion of their 
time and their money and their energies to keep up the special 
commemoration and the special worship of some saint’s chapel or 
shrine, which was sometimes kept up in a corner of the church, and 
provided with an altar of its own, and served by a chaplain who was 
actually paid by the subscriptions or freewill offerings of the 
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members of the gild whose servant he was. Frequently there were 
half a dozen of these brotherhoods, who met on different days in the 
year; and frequently—indeed, one may say usually—there was 
a church house, a kind of parish club, in which the gilds held 
their meetings and transacted their business. Sometimes this 
church house was called the gild hall; for you must not make 
the mistake of thinking that the church houses were places of 
residence for the clergy. Nothing of that kind. The church 
house or gild hall grew up as an institution which had become 
necessary when the social life of the parish had outgrown the 
accommodation which the church could afford, and when, indeed, 
there was just a trifle too much boisterous merriment and too little 
religious seriousness and sobriety to allow of the assemblies being held 
in the church at all. The church house in many places became one 
of the most important buildings in a parish, and in the little town of 
Dereham, in Norfolk, the church house or gild hall is still, I think, 
the largest house in the town, and is inhabited by a gentleman who 
still points to the vestiges of its former importance. When the great 
fire took place at Dereham, in 1581, which destroyed almost the whole 
town, the gild hall or church house, from being well built of stone, 
was almost the only building in the place which escaped the terrible 
conflagration. These church houses, when the parishes and the 
gilds were plundered of their movables and money, appear to have 
been left unnoticed by the robbers, and after being kept in repair for 
a generation or two, and let at a low rent to tenants who were not 
likely to spend anything upon them, they were allowed to fall into 
ruins for the most part, or were sold for the benefit of the parishes, 
and the proceeds applied to such objects as the churchwardens of a 
later time were inclined to favour. This, however, is a branch of my 
subject which requires much more attention than it has yet received. 


During the last twenty years much time and research have been 
bestowed by students of our social history upon a class of documents 
which exist in immense numbers, and which are known as the Rolls 
of the Manor Courts. These documents tell us a great deal about 
the sins and offences, the quarrels and the misdemeanors, sometimes 
too about the troubles and the wrongs and the sufferings, of the 
people during the centuries loosely designated as the ‘ Middle Ages.’ 
But these documents tell almost nothing about the other side—the 
bright side of village life. Indeed, it may be said that the Court 
Rolls give us pretty much the same notion of the habits of the people in 
those days as we should get from the reports of the police-courts 
regarding the habits of the people in our own days. When, in the 
fourteenth or the fifteenth century, naughty people cribbed their neigh- 
bour’s apples ; when they trespassed upon their neighbour’s land, and 
appropriated here a faggot or there a bough of a tree that the wind 
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had blown down ; when they would not pay their debts, or punched 
one another’s noses, or cheated or slandered one another ; when they 
milked their neighbour’s cow, or ploughed up a furrow from some- 
body else’s land, or shouldered a sheaf of oats from the other side of 
the boundary, and pitched it on to their own stack ; when a young 
man and a young woman fell so violently in love with each other 
that nothing would stop them from going and getting married with- 
out waiting to get leave and licence from the lord of the manor— 
then each and all of these peccadillos came under the notice of the 
court leet or the manor court, as the case might be, and the offender's 
name and his offence were duly entered upon the Rolls, and there 
they are by the thousands and tens of thousands. 

But though we are all miserable sinners, yet, be it spoken in all 
seriousness and earnestness, our lives are not passed in doing ‘ what we 
hadn’t ought to do,’ as we say in Norfolk; life has its laughter as 
well as its tears. And a nation grows up to greatness by its innocent 
amusements, by its gradual rising in the scale of civilisation and 
intelligence, by culture and refinement, by the potent influences 
which a higher scale of comfort in the home and a higher standard 
of beauty in art exercise upon the generations as they pass. And if 
you want to watch this progress, or if you want to compare the 
morals and manners of one age with those of another, you must not 
confine yourself to the study of the police-reports. There you will 
not find the bright side of life, whether in the nineteenth century or 
in the fourteenth. You must go elsewhere. 

The main source of information on this side is to be found in the 
accounts of the churchwardens, which year by year have been made 
up for every parish in England for many centuries, and which at one 
time must have been only less voluminous than the Rolls of the 
Manor Courts. Unhappily, one of the inevitable consequences of 
what I have called the pillage of the parishes was the neglect of this 
class of records, insomuch that examples of churchwardens’ accounts 
earlier than the sixteenth century are rarely to be met with ; they 
are few and far to seek. Nevertheless, there is reason for believing 
that many more of them are still preserved in out-of-the-way nooks 
and corners than is generally supposed, and that by careful seareh 
many more may yet be recovered. The curious facts which they 
reveal to us, the light they throw upon the old life, the suggestions 
which they make to us when we endeavour to utilise their evidence, 
what they tell and what they hint, and what they leave unsaid with 
the eloquence of silence—all this it would be impossible to do any 
justice to in the space which can be allowed for a single article. I 
hope that I may be permitted to return to the subject at no distant 
interval. 


AvuGuUsSTUS JESSOPP. 
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THE CHILDHOOD AND SCHOOL DAYS 
OF BYRON 


Ir any one wishes to learn the character of the period in which 
Byron’s mind, habits, standards, and opinions were formed, or to 
understand the secret of the spell which his poetry cast upon his 
contemporaries, he cannot prepare himself better than by reading 
Dr. Conan Doyle’s masterpiece, Rodney Stone. In that work the 
spirit of the age is caught, and condensed into dramatic shape, by 
the hand of genius. There we see displayed the passion for distinc- 
tion, whether in good or evil, the almost superabundant energy of life, 
the contrasts of courage and affectation, effort and effeminacy, the dis- 
play both of refinement and of brutality, the ostentatious luxury and 
equally ostentatious coarseness, the self-indulgence and the self- 
sacrifice, which marked the generation of men who carried to a 
triumphant issue the struggle of the Napoleonic wars. 

Another striking feature in Byron’s position is suggested and 
illustrated by the two volumes of Professor Kélbing’s work on 
Byron’s poetry which have already appeared in Germany. In his own 
country Byron has been unduly depreciated ; in the United States, 
in France, in Germany he is widely read and deeply studied. The 
fact is significant. Byron wrote for a people whose nerves were 
strung to the utmost tension by a war in which the national exist- 
ence was at stake. In terse, strong language he deals with tremen- 
dous passions and turbulent energies, never pausing to embroider 
the tissue of his verse with prettinesses of expression, or weave upon 
it, in delicate pattern, subtle harmonies of colour, light, and shade. 
Generally monotonous in his gloom, often careless and abrupt, some- 
times exaggerated in his emphasis or rhetorical in his passion, he is 
in force and volume and prodigality of power still unsurpassed. 
Since 1815, for eighty years, Great Britain has prospered in the arts 
of peace, and her people have passed into a new world of thought, 
action, and criticism. Engaged in no grapple where life or death was 
the issue, his own countrymen have to some extent fallen out of 
sympathy with Byron. It has not been so with other nations. The 
United States, France, and Germany have passed through the 
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terrible ordeal that Great Britain has escaped, and there Byron is 
yet a living force. With the revival of the feeling that Great Britain 
‘may once again have to fight for her national existence there follows 
a revival of that fierce spirit to which he appealed, and with that 
change comes a renewal of Byron’s popularity. 

So far as Byron’s poetry is the product of his environment it 
belongs to one of the most striking periods of British history. It 
was also, to a degree unknown in any other poets, an autobiography, 
a self-revelation not so much of his own life as of the capacities 
which he fancied that he had detected in his own character. It 
is impossible to gloss over his faults or to deny that he was his own 
worst enemy. But his sorrows are not fictitious griefs conjured up 
for the sake of poetical effect. Exaggerated as they often seem, 
they have for himself the ring of sincerity, and it is impossible not 
to feel pity for the distempered spirit, tortured with a remorse that 
was often morbid, preying upon itself in its own fancied alienation 
from mankind, sunk in the gloom of despondency that was deepened 
by the cruel creed in which he only too devoutly believed and 
which filled him with despair. He never felt the illusions which 
inspired the youth of Wordsworth, or cherished the ideals of 
humanity that were life to Shelley. He had none of the patience 
of Tennyson, the faith of Browning, or the tenderness of Matthew 
Arnold’s doubt. In his heart he rebelled against the belief 
which enthralled his intellect. His poetry has no repose; all is 
revolt. He is inspired by no faith, human or divine. There is passion, 
but little love, affection, or tenderness. No large views of human life 
or destiny soften the hard lines of his horizon; no enthusiasms, 
except it be for liberty or for inanimate nature, pierce its darkness. 
There is only the scorching light of the volcano, whose eruptive 
fire intensifies the blackness of the surrounding darkness, which in 
part is itself its own product, and casts a lurid glare on a narrow 
circle of the wilderness it has itself bared and blasted. 

Byron’s work is, in fact, wanting in many of the qualities which 
give to poetry its most permanent hold on the hearts of men. Yet 
his place as one of the greatest of British poets is assured, and in 
some special fields he has never known a rival. It is not now my 
purpose to discuss his undisputed genius. For such a task the oppor- 
tunity is scarcely afforded by his early verse, the main interest of 
which is rather personal than literary, and lies in the light which it 
throws on his youthful character—his warm heart, his sensitiveness 
and pride, his tendency to melancholy, his passionate loves and 
resentments. My object is a humbler one. From 1804 onwards, 
Byron, either in prose or verse, will tell his own tale with sufficient 
fulness in Mr. Murray’s forthcoming edition of his works. But so much 
prejudice surrounds his name that, even now, few readers approach 
his writings impartially. Without intruding on ground that Byron 
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himself will occupy, I hope to pave the way for his portraiture of 
himself, and, from material hitherto for the most part unpublished, 
to clear up some disputed points, to correct a few errors, and to throw 
some new rays of light on the early years of the poet’s career. 

Little can be said in defence of Byron’s life; much may be urged 
in its excuse. From his father and the Byrons, together with a love 
of the sea and of adventure, he inherited his hot passions, extrava- 
gance, and defiant self-will. But he was even more the child of his 
mother. To her he owed, besides his constitutional tendency to 
fatness, his irritability, jealousy, and caprice, his family pride and 
personal vanity, his melancholy, his superstition, and in part the 
religious creed against which his heart revolted. A character thus 
compounded, embittered by physical infirmity and exaggerated in 
some of its bad features by his social position, needed careful training 
to develop the noble qualities with which it was largely blended. 
That training Byron never received, and herein lies the secret of his 
after life. But those who have attempted to defend him have cast 
the blame for his subsequent career too lavishly on the folly of his 
mother, the neglect of his guardian, or, at a later period, the coldness 
of his wife. It has been, for example, the practice to make the worst 
of Mrs. Byron’s character, and to represent his nurse, May Gray, as 
the only person who befriended the lonely child. On this woman’s 
evidence has been painted an imaginary picture of his early years, 
which is very far from the truth. In one sense Byron was even more 
friendless than is supposed, for the nurse was dismissed for her mis- 
conduct and cruel treatment of the child; but the testimony of a 
discharged servant cannot be unconditionally accepted either in her 
own favour or against her mistress. 

Catharine Gordon of Gight (1765-1811), afterwards Mrs. Byron 
and mother of the poet, was descended on the paternal side from Sir 
William Gordon of Gight, the third son, by Annabella Stewart, 
daughter of James I. of Scotland, of George, second Earl of Huntley, 
Chancellor of Scotland (1498-1502) and Lord Lieutenant of the North 
from 1491 to his death in 1507. The owners of Gight, now a ruin, 
once a feudal stronghold, were a hot-headed, hasty-handed race, 
sufficiently notable to be commemorated by Thomas the Rhymer and 
to leave their mark in the traditions of Aberdeenshire. In the 
seventh generation from Sir William Gordon the property passed to 
an heiress, Mary Gordon. By her marriage with Alexander Davidson 
of Newton, who assumed the name of Gordon, she had a son, Alex- 
ander, Mrs. Byron’s grandfather, who married Margaret Duff of 
Graigston, a cousin of the first Earl of Fife. Their eldest son, 
George, the fifth of the Gordons of Gight who bore that name, 
married Catharine Innes of Rosieburn, and by her became the father 
of Catharine Gordon, born in 1765, afterwards Mrs. Byron. Both 
her parents dying early—her father, it may be mentioned, committed 
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suicide at Bath—Catharine Gordon was brought up at Banff by her 
grandmother, commonly called Lady Gight, a penurious, illiterate 
woman, who, however, was careful that her granddaughter was better 
educated than herself. Thus for the second time Gight, which with 
other property was worth between 23,000/. and 24,0001/., passed to an 
heiress. 

Miss Catharine Gordon was a young lady who had her full share 
of feminine vanity. At the age of thirty-five she was a stout, dumpy, 
coarse-looking woman, awkward in her movements, provincial in her 
accent and manner. But as her son was vain of his personal appear- 
ance, and especially of his hands, neck, and ears, so she, when other 
charms had vanished, clung to her pride in her arms and hands. 
She exhausted the patience of Stewartson, the artist who in 1806, 
after forty sittings, painted her portrait, by her anxiety to have a 
particular turn in her elbow exhibited in the most pleasing light. 
Of her ancestry she was, to use her son’s expression, as ‘proud as 
Lucifer,’ looked down upon the Byron family, and regarded the Duke 
of Gordon as an inferior member of her clan. Born and bred in the 
strictest Calvinism of the day, a superstitious believer in ghosts, 
prophecies, and fortune-telling, she was subject to fits of melancholy, 
which her misfortunes intensified. In later life, at any rate, her 
temper was ungovernable, her language, when excited, unrestrained, 


her love of gossip insatiable. Capricious in her moods, she flew from 
one extreme to the other, passing, for the slightest cause, from 
passionate affection to equally passionate resentment. The following 
letter, written from Newstead, in September 1809, to a fox-hunting 
neighbour, may illustrate her furious style in writing, and suggest 
the nature of her spoken tirades :-— 


Sir,—I must insist on your confining yourself to your own premises, or at least 
not coming on Lord Byron’s Manor to hunt and commit trespasses, which you 
have been so Jong in the habit of doing that you now, I suppose, fancy you have a 
right to do; but Iam fully determined to convince you to the contrary. Pray, 
Sir, do you suppose that I will remain here and tamely submit to every insult from 
you? Ifyou think so you will find yourself extremely mistaken, 

I cannot send out my Keeper but he must be abused by you on Lord Byron’s 
own Manor. You presume on his absence to insult a Woman and assault an old 
Man ; that is, you insult his Mother, and injure the Property, attack the Persons 
and threaten the Lives of his Servants. In short, your language is unbecoming, 
and your behaviour totally unworthy, a Gentleman. To a Man of courage these 
are harsh truths ; but they are truths nevertheless. 

I will now take the trouble to inform you that Lord Byron’s Tenants shall be 
no longer annoyed by you with impunity, but that a prosecution will be imme- 
diately instituted against you for divers trespasses and one assault. You are surely 
not so ignorant as not to know that breaking down fences and riding through fields 
of standing corn with your Hounds are most unjustifiable, arbitrary, and oppressive 
acts, and will not be submitted to in a free country, even if you was the first Man 
in it. I will not suffer my Keeper to be abused or interrupted in the execution of 
his duty, and he has my positive orders to use every possible means to destroy the 
Foxes. Lord Grey de Ruthyn’s poaching and these abundant, noxious Animals 
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have nearly deprived this once excellent Manor of game, and the Woods on this 
estate shall not continue to be a Depét for your vermine, and I’m determined to 
extirpate the breed here, and to suffer so great a nuisance no longer. If the breed 
of Fox-hunters could be as easily got rid of, the benefit to society in general would 
be great. No earths shall be stopt on Newstead, as I shall encourage neither Foxes 
nor their Hunters on these Premises. 

I understand the earths have been stopt, and whoever can be found at that 
work shall have sufficient cause to regret it, and care shall be taken to watch for 
them, 

I remain, Sir, &c. &c., 
C. G. Byron. 


How far these defects were produced, as they certainly were 
aggravated, by her husband’s ill-treatment and her hard struggle 
with poverty it is impossible to say. She had many good qualities. 
She bore her ruin, as her letters show, with good sense, dignity, and 
composure. She lived on a miserable pittance without running into 
debt ; she pinched herself in order to give her son a liberal supply of 
money ; she was warm-hearted and generous to those in distress. 
She adored her scamp of a husband, and, in her own way, was a 
devoted mother. In politics she affected democratic opinions, and 
took in a daily paper, the Morning Chronicle, which, as is shown 
by a bill sent in after her death, cost her at the rate of 4/. 17s. 6d. 
for six months, no small sum to be deducted out of a narrow income. 
She was fond of reading, subscribed to book clubs, collected all the 
criticisms on her son’s poetry, made shrewd remarks upon them 
herself, and corresponded with her friends on literary subjects. It has 
been said that she died in a fit of rage at an upholsterer’s bill. The 
truth is that she had been in ill-health for months, and her illness 
was aggravated, if not caused, by Byron’s recklessness. She had 
raised for her son’s benefit 1,000/., for which she made herself person- 
ally liable. In 1809 she had moved to Newstead with all her house- 
hold gods, in order to protect his interests in his absence abroad, and 
for two years, as her letters prove, kept his creditors at bay and defended 
his character with pathetic fidelity. When Brothers, the upholsterer, 
put in an execution for debts contracted by her son in furnishing 
Newstead, she saw herself beggared, since all her worldly possessions 
were liable to seizure, and the shock seems to have proved fatal. 

The following letter, addressed to her by Lady Abercromby in 
1811, and opened after her death by her son, could scarcely have 
been written to a woman who was nothing but the ‘ foolish, ill-bred, 
ill-conditioned dullard’ she has sometimes been represented to be :— 


Crown Inn, Harrogate : 
Friday, 26th July. 
My dear Madam,—I congratulate you upon Lord Byron’s safe return to 
England—so the newspaper tells me. I hope his Lordship is perfectly well, and 
has been recompensed for all his labours and difficulties by the Various parts of the 
World he has explored, and the additional knowledge he has acquired, and, I should 
suppose, He must feel very happy to be again at Newstead Abbey. He returns at 
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an eventful period. Our good King may linger a while, but surely never can 
resume the reins of Government. 

We find very good Society—nothing particularly agreeable, nor do I like the 
company or place half as well as Malvern Wells. Several of our country folks are 
here—Mr. and Mrs. Hepburn of Clerkington, a handsome, elegant couple (she was 
a Gordon of Rockville), Lady Pringle senior, &c. &c. Upper Harrogate has neither 
been full nor Dashing this season. 


The water agrees with me, and I shall probably continue it three weeks. I beg 
the pleasure of hearing from you very soon, with full particulars of Lord Byron, 
and of your health. I trust it is fully re-established, to which Lord Byron’s return, 
I am sure, would aid, 

Walter Scott has published another Poem, The Vision of Don Roderigue. It 
certainly will not add to his fame as a Poet. He generously gave the price of the 
copyright to the Subscription to the Portuguese. 

You inquire if I read the Winter at Edinburgh. I did not, as I hate all such 
productions. I never heard who wrote it; Honoria Scott is a fictitious name. 

I forget if I mentioned to you a Novel, written and published last winter at 
Edinburgh, Self-Control. It has merit, and was universally read ; has run through 
two Editions; the Authoress is still unknown. I have been much amused with 
Anna Seward’s letters, and am now reading Hannah More’s Practical Piety, which 
is admirably well written, and I trust will do good. 

My brother offers you his best wishes, and joins with me in respects to Lord 
Byron. Adieu, dear Madam; with much regard I am 


Very truly yours, 
MareareT R. ABERCROMBY. 
In 1785 Miss Catharine Gordon was at Bath, buying trinkets at 
Deard’s, dancing at Lindsay’s or Hayes’s, and listening to the compli- 
ments of the fortune-hunters who fluttered round the young heiress. 
There she met, and there, on the 13th of May, 1785, in the Church 
of St. Michael, as the register shows, she married Captain John 
Byron. She was fascinated by his handsome face, charmed by his 
. dancing, piqued by his reputation. There is no reason to suppose 
that he was attracted to her by anything but her fortune, and his 
character, debts, and previous career promised her little happiness in 
her marriage. 

Captain John Byron (1755-91), born at Plymouth, was the eldest 
son of Admiral the Hon. John Byron (1723-86), known in the Royal 
Navy as ‘Hardy Byron,’ or ‘ Foul-weather Jack,’ by his marriage(1748) 
with Sophia Trevannion of Caerhayes, in Cornwall. The Admiral, next 
brother to William, fifth Lord Byron, was a distinguished naval 
officer, whose Narrative of his shipwreck in the Wager was 
published in 1768, and whose Voyage Rownd the Worldin the‘ Dolphin’ 
was described by ‘an Officer in the said ship’ in 1767. His eldest 
son, John Byron, educated at Westminster and a French military 
academy, entered the Guards and served in America. A gambler, 
a spendthrift, a profligate seamp, disowned by his father, he in 1778 
ran away with, and in 1779 married, Lady Carmarthen, wife of 
Francis, afterwards fifth Duke of Leeds, née Lady Amelia d’Arcy, 
only child and heiress of the last Earl of Holderness and Baroness 
Conyers in her own right. Captain Byron and his wife lived in Paris, 
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where were born to them a daughter, who died in infancy, and 
Augusta, born 1783, the poet’s half-sister, who subsequently married 
her cousin Colonel Leigh. In 1784 Lady Conyers died, and Captain 
Byron returned to England, a widower, over head and ears in debt, 
and in search of an heiress. 

It was a rhyme in Aberdeenshire :— 


When the heron leaves the tree 
The laird of Gight shall landless be. 


Tradition has it that, at the marriage of Catharine Gordon with 
‘mad Jack Byron,’ the heronry at Gight passed over to Kelly or 
Haddo, the property of the Earl of Aberdeen. ‘The land itself will 
not be long in following,’ said his Lordship, and so it proved. Fora 
few months Mrs. Byron Gordon—for her husband assumed the name 
and by this title;her Scottish friends always addressed her—lived at 
Gight. But the ready money, the outlying lands, the rights of 
fishery, the timber failed to liquidate Captain Byron’s debts, and in 
1786 Gight itself was sold to Lord Aberdeen for 17,850/. Mrs. 
Byron Gordon found herself at the end of eighteen months stripped 
of her property and reduced to the income derived from 4,200L., 
subject to an annuity payable to her grandmother. She bore the 
reverse with a composure which shows her to have been a woman of 
no ordinary courage. Her letters on the subject are sensible and 
not ill expressed, and, considering the circumstances in which they 
were written, give a favourable impression of her character. The 
following may be quoted as an illustration :— 


South Warnborough, Hampshire : 
Nov. 13, 1786. 

My dear Miss Urquhart,—I received your letter to-day, and shall not lose any 
time in answering it. It is by Admiral Duff and Mr. Russell of Montcoffer’s advice 
that we sell the estate. You know they are commissioners, and if they act as my 
friends they should see that there is a proper settlement made upon me. The best 
that I could wish or expect would be 10,0007., and I would have that settled in 
such a manner that it would be out of Mr. Byron’s power to spend, and out of my 
own power to give up to him, though I should wish to have the power of spending 
it myself, or to leave it to anybody I pleased, though I am not sure if that could 
be done, though if it could I should wish it. I suppose if that could not be done, 
it could be settled in such a manner that he could not spend it, and that I could 
not give it up to him, but that I might leave it to him if I was to die. 

I should not wish to appear in it myself, or Mr. Byron should know that I 
wrote or spoke to anybody upon the subject, because if he did he would never 
forgive me, but I should wish it to be done without my appearing in it. Admiral 
Duff is certainly the best person, but I should wish that he would not mention me 
in it, but as if it came from himself, and a thing that, as my uncle, he thought it 
his duty to demand and see properly settled upon me. For God’s sake mention it 
to nobody but who is necessary ; andI beg that your answer to this letter you will 
send under cover to my maid, Mrs. Burn, at South Warnborough, near Hanford 
Bridge, Hampshire. I trust to your friendship, and am, with regard and affection, 

C. Bron. 


The wreck of their fortunes compelled Mrs. Byron Gordon and 
F2 
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her husband to retire to France. At the beginning of 1788 she 
had returned to London, and onthe 22nd of January, 1788, at 16 Holles 
Street, since numbered 24, and now destroyed, in the back drawing- 
room of the first floor, gave birth to her only child, George Gordon, 
afterwards sixth Lord Byron. It gives some idea of her compara- 
tive friendlessness in London that the midwife and the nurse were 
engaged on the recommendation of a total stranger. From his birth 
the child suffered from what would now be described as partial in- 
fantile paralysis of the right foot and leg, especially of the inner 
muscles. He was born, it may be added, with a caul, then, and now, 
treasured by sailors as a preservative against drowning. In this 
instance, however, the charm failed. The caul was sold by the nurse 
to Captain James Hanson, R.N., who, on the 25th of January, 1800, 
was wrecked in H.M.S. Brazen off Newhaven, and with the whole of 
his crew, one man excepted, was drowned. 

At the time when the child was born two lives only, besides that 
of his father, stood between him and the peerage. His great-uncle 
William, fifth Lord Byron (1722-98), commonly known as the 
‘wicked Lord,’ was still living, separated from his wife and shunned 
by his neighbours, a moody, half-crazy misanthrope. Like his 
younger brother the Admiral he had served in the Royal Navy. In 1747 
he married Miss Elizabeth Shaw, of Besthorpe Hall, a Norfolk heiress, 
and by her had two daughters and two sons. The eldest son, born 
in 1748, died in infancy ; the second son, William (1749-76), married 
his cousin Juliana Elizabeth, the daughter of Admiral Byron. Their 
only son, William John (1772-94), was the heir to the peerage, and his 
death (July 31, 1794), from a wound received at the siege of Calvi, 
in Corsica, made George Gordon Byron heir presumptive to his 
great-uncle, then a man of seventy-two. 

‘ The ‘ wicked ’ Lord Byron, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
lived in great state in town and at Newstead, and in 1763 was 
Master of the Staghounds. An eager collector of curiosities, when- 
ever any article of special rarity was offered for sale in London he 
ordered out his horses, drove to the metropolis, and returned with his 
purchase, bought without regard to expense. Passionate, vindictive, 
and headstrong, he attended as little to the cost of his revenge as to 
that of his pleasures. A miller, whose house and mill stood on a 
small stream flowing out of Newstead, had offended him, and to 
punish his neighbour Lord Byron determined to dam up the water 
within the limits of the park. Night and day hosts of labourers. 
were employed to raise the embankment and stem the course of the 
perennial stream. Remonstrances, legal advice, threats were useless ;. 
Lord Byron persisted in his purpose. The sight of the huge dam, 
and of the vast lake that it formed, attracted crowds of sightseers. 
At last the embankment gave way ; the pent up waters poured out in 
a torrent, which swept away the miller’s house and mill, and, for a 
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considerable distance down the valley, wrecked or injured every 
building that lay in its course. 

Lord Byron’s London life closed with his fatal duel with Mr. 
Chaworth, on Saturday, the 26th of January, 1765. On that evening 
a club of Nottinghamshire gentlemen were holding their monthly 
meeting at the Star and Garter tavern in Pall Mall. They usually 
dined at four ; at seven o’clock the bill and a bottle were brought, and 
the company separated. On this particular evening a dispute had 
arisen between Lord Byron and Mr. Chaworth whether the former, 
who did not preserve, or the latter, who was a strict preserver, had 
most game on his manor. The discussion grew warm, and Mr. Cha- 
worth said, ‘ Your Lordship knows where to find me in Berkeley Row,’ 
or words to that effect. Nothing further passed at the time; the 
subject was dropped, and no serious consequences seemed to have 
been feared. The company, who had dined on the second floor, had 
paid the reckoning and were dispersing. On descending to the 
first floor Lord Byron came up to Mr. Chaworth, and referred to the 
conversation which had passed between them at dinner. Both seem 
then to have called a waiter to bring a candle and show them an 
empty room. He opened a door on the first floor, showed the two 
gentlemen into a room, set down a tallow candle which he was holding 
in his hand, and left them. In a few seconds the affair was ended. 
According to Mr. Chaworth’s account of what passed he saw Lord 
Byron’s sword ‘half drawn, and, knowing the man, immediately, or 
as quick as he could, whipped out his sword, and had the first thrust,’ 
running Lord Byron through some part of his waistcoat. Then Lord 
Byron, shortening his sword, ran his antagonist through the body. 
The bell was rung; the landlord entered the room to find Lord 
Byron supporting Mr. Chaworth. Mr. Hawkins the surgeon was 
immediately summoned ; but the wound proved mortal, and Lord 
Byron was tried for murder on the 16th of April, 1765, in Westminster 
Hall. The Peers almost unanimously dismissed the charge of murder, 
and found him guilty of manslaughter only. 

The fatal termination of the duel, and its circumstances—the 
absence of seconds, the dark room dimly lighted by one miserable 
tallow candle—attracted so much attention to the case that tickets 
for the trial were, it is said, sold at six guineas apiece. There seems, 
however, nothing which, judged by the code of the day, could reflect 
any special blame on Lord Byron, or discredit him in the county. 
Thenceforward he absented himself from London. In other respects 
he lived at Newstead as before, without any attempt to measure his 
expenses by his income. The coming of age of his son and heir was 
celebrated with the most lavish magnificence. But for himself he had 
come to an end of his resources ; his debts had accumulated beyond 
possibility of payment, and nothing could stave off ruin unless his 
son brought money into the family by the capture of an heiress. A 
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match had been arranged for the young man with Miss Danvers, a 
lady possessed of an immense fortune ; but on the eve of the wedding 
William Byron eloped to Gretna Green with his penniless cousin. 
From that time forward the ‘ wicked Lord’ shut himself up, ill-treated 
his wife, from whom he separated and who died in 1788, and became 
the gloomy recluse whose only friends were the crickets which he 
had tamed, an ambiguous female, called by the villagers ‘ Lady Betty,’ 
and a faithful retainer, Joe Murray. His creditors swooped down upon 
him; the furniture was seized, the timber felled, the Rochdale 
property illegally sold, and the old man lived on, in a corner of the 
huge decaying house, on the pittance allowed him for the barest 
necessaries of life. The following anecdote, told by his manservant, 
Joe Murray, would have about it a touch of pathos if related of a 
more deserving character. Every evening at the end of the solitary 
dinner Murray was ordered to put the claret on the table. For years 
the same bottle was always brought out, placed: before Lord Byron, 
and removed untasted, to be reproduced the following night with the 
same formalities. 

Lord Byron was undoubtedly as unpopular in the county as Mr. 
Chaworth, a squire of the sporting type, was liked by his neighbours. 
To some extent reports to the ‘wicked’ Lord’s discredit come from 
tainted sources. On the other side to his character the Corn-Law 
poet, Ebenezer Elliot, seizes in his ballad ‘ Devil Byron,’ published in 
the People’s Journal for the 23rd of January, 1847. Professing to write 
from information given him by Luke Adams, a blind forgeman who 
had worked in ‘a small Charcoal Bloomery néar Newstead Abbey,’ he 
says— 

"i Devil Byron’ appears, on the whole, to have been rathera kind man. His 
rich neighbours sneered at him because he was poor, and hated him because he was 
loved by the poor. Never was it said of ‘ Devil Byron’ that he prosecuted any 
one for killing God’s hares; but Chaworth was a strict game-preserver, detested 
by all who did not happen to be landlords’ toadies. Luke Adams was of opinion 
that the duel in which he died was a consequence of his insolence; he was in the 
habit of calling Byron ‘a poor little lord,’ his Lordship being not only poor, but of 
low stature. 

No published facts corroborate the story on which Elliot founds 
the ballad which opens with the three following stanzas :— 

A strange man own’d yon Abbey once, 
Men call’d him ‘ Devil Byron ;’ 
Yet he a sister had, who lov’d 
‘Well that Man of iron. 


And well he lov’d that sister—Love 
Is strong in rugged bosoms; 

Ev’n as the barren-seeming bough 

Oft hoards richest blossoms. 


Yet from his heart, when she espous’d 
A peasant, he dismiss’d her: 
And thenceforth ‘ Devil Byron’ spoke 

Never to his sister ! 
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After the birth of her son Mrs. Byron Gordon settled at Aberdeen. 
There for a time she was joined by her husband, though they soon 
found it necessary to live at opposite ends of Queen Street. Captain 
Byron’s daughter, Augusta, had been placed under the care of her 
grandmother, Lady Holderness ; his wife could give him no more 
money ; she had run into debt to supply him with 300/., and on her 
remaining income she could barely maintain herself and her son. 
He was free from incumbrances, and had drained the milch-cow dry. 
Returning in 1790 to France, he died in the summer of the following 
year at Valenciennes. In his will, dictated by him from his sick bed 
to two notaries of that city, on the 21st of June, 1791, he is described as 
‘ John Byron, a native of London, and ordinarily resident there.’ He 
makes no mention, it will be observed, either of his wife or of his 
daughter. The operative part, as translated from the French into 
the English of Doctors’ Commons, the 17th of August, 1791, runs as 
follows :— 

I give and bequeath to Mrs. Leigh, my sister, the sum of 4001. sterling, to be 
paid out of the effects of my deceased father and mother. I appoint my son, Mr. 
George Byron, heir of my real and personal estate, and charge him to pay my 


debts, legacies, and funeral expenses. ; 
1 appoint the said Mrs. Leigh, my sister, executrix of this my will. 


The death of Captain Byron was passionately lamented by his 
wife, who, in spite of his vices, adored her handsome scamp of a 
husband. Already an orphan and almost beggared, she was now a 
widow of six-and-twenty, with an income of 122/. a year, out of which 
to lodge, clothe, and feed her son and herself, and to provide for his 
education. On this pittance she had to live in the midst of neigh- 
bours who had known her in the days of her prosperity. For a 
woman as ‘ proud as Lucifer,’ and still worse for one who had many 
small vanities, the trial was severe, and the circumstances of her short 
married life and of her prolonged struggle with poverty should never 
be forgotten in any fair estimate of her much-abused character. 

It is unnecessary to note the different lodgings in which, during 
her eight years’ sojourn at Aberdeen, Mrs. Byron made her home, or 
to dwell at any length on Byron’s school days in that ancient city. 
All that we can now hope to learn of the vicissitudes of his desu]tory 
edueation under ‘ Bodsey’ Bowers, Ross, Paterson, the French 
academy of M. de Loyauté, and finally at the grammar school, is 
chronicled by the poet himself or collected by his biographers. In 
Moore’s Life, for example, are to be found traditions of his boyhood, 
gathered when men’s memories were fresh, and showing him to have 
been, except for his lameness and the excess in which his qualities 
were developed, very much as other boys are—courageous, quarrelsome, 
resentful, sensitive, abounding in animal spirits, eager to excel in 
sports, averse to study, full of mischief. There also may be read his 
childish passion for his cousin, Mary Duff, and the indelible impres- 
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sions made on his susceptible mind by the wild beauties of Scottish 
scenery— 


Scotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the blue hills and clear streams, 
The Dee, the Don, Balgounie’s brig’s black wall. 


There remain, however, a few points or reminiscences on which 
the early biographers have not dwelt, and to these I shall briefly call 
attention. It may be, for instance, worthy of notice that, in the 
quarterly registers of the grammar school, the boy is first entered as 
‘George Bayron [sic] Gordon,’ in another as ‘George Byron Gor- 
don,’ in others as ‘George B. Gordon,’ and over the last of these 
entries is written the words ‘ Dominus de Byron.’ The few personal 
reminiscences that have been gleaned in later years scarcely deserve 
the same credence as those that belong to an earlier date. Some, 
however, are sufficiently characteristic to be chronicled. Here, for 
example, is a story which illustrates the love of practical joking that 
marked the ‘young English nickom,’ the ‘little deevil Geordie 
Byron.’ His mother had taken him to visit Lady Abercromby of 
Birkenbog : the two ladies were talking in the parlour window; the 
boy escaped to the room above. Suddenly a piercing scream was 
heard, and an object, clad in the boy’s coat and hat, shot headlong 
past the window where the ladies sat. Byron had dressed a pillow in 
his clothes and, with a shriek, launched it from the room above, in 
the hope of persuading his mother,that he had accidentally fallen. It 
is, perhaps, as a sequel to this story that the following is told: Lady 
Abercromby advised his mother to punish him for some offence. He 
received his chastisement ; but, that ended, walked up to Lady Aber- 
cromby and struck her in the face, saying, ‘That’s for meddling. 
But for you I should not have been beaten.’ Another reminiscence is 
that of Mr. Stephen, mealmaker at Inchmarnock, near Ballaterich, 
who remembered him as ‘an ill-deedie laddie; he was aye pittin’ bits 
o’ sticks and orra things in my mill-wheel, and brook it in twa-three 
places.’ 

Other recollections, gathered by the Rev. J. Michie, of the Manse, 
Dinnet, relate to Ballaterich, on Deeside, where the boy was first 
sent to recover from illness, and where he afterwards spent portions 
of his summer holidays. 


My informant [writes Mr. Michie] was Mrs. Calder, the widow of the farmer 
of Greystone, in the immediate vicinity of Ballaterich, and the daughter of the 
carpenter referred to. She was born in 1791, died years ago at the advanced age 
of 86, and remembered Byron and his ways very distinctly, Even at that early age 
(eleven or twelve) the wilful, intractable disposition which in riper years too much 
distinguished the character of the noble bard had begun to display itself. I give 
the following in the words of my informant: ‘ He was a very takin’ laddie, but no 
easily managed. He was fond of coming up to see my father’s shop, and par- 
ticularly fond o’ the turning-lathe ; but he wadna haud his hands frae ony o’ the 
tools, and he spoiled them completely before he would let them go. My father 
couldna lay hands on him, and he wad tak nae telling ; so at last he set some o’ us 
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to watch when we would see him coming up the brae frae Ballaterich, and when he 
got word that he was coming he would lock the door of the shop, and gang awa’ 
out about. There was nae ither way o’ deean wi’ him.’ 


In 1798 came an important change in the boy’s future. On the 
19th of May William Lord Byron died, and the news of his death 
was communicated to Mrs. Byron by Mr. Hanson, a solicitor whom 
she had instructed to watch her son’s interests when, four years 
before, he became heir to the property. In August the little Lord 
Byron, with his mother and his nurse, May Gray, arrived at Newstead, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Hanson received them. In Mrs. Byron’s account 
book occur the following entries: ‘Expenses of bringing Lord Byron 
from Scotland, 35/.; paid May Gray a year’s wages, 9/.’ It was 
decided that while Mrs. Byron remained at the Abbey the boy should 
be sent to his aunt, Mrs. Parkyns, at Nottingham, where his foot 
could be treated by a man of the name of Lavender, who had gained 
some local reputation. There also he shared with his girl cousins, 
as one of his earliest letters shows, the instruction of Dummer Rogers, 
‘Teacher of French, English, Latin and Mathematicks.’ 

It has often been suggested that Byron’s lameness was neglected 
by his mother. On the other hand it should be remembered that 
surgical science was still in its infancy, that Mrs. Byron was extremely 
poor, and that, as soon as she was in a position to do so, she spent 
her money freely for his cure. Before she left London she had con- 
sulted the famous John Hunter, who, through Dr. Livingstone, 
superintended Byron’s treatment at Aberdeen. On the boy’s arrival 
at Nottingham it is plain that Mrs. Byron was told of the wonderful 
cures effected by Lavender, who was at least a man of some 
mechanical skill, for he held the post of ‘ truss-maker to the General 
Hospital. When Lavender failed, the boy was sent to London, 
partly with the special purpose of consulting Dr. Baillie, and for 
many months (July 1799 to the end of 1802) he was attended by 
Dr. Baillie and by Dr. Laurie of Bartholomew’s Close. Mrs. Byron 
paid Laurie at the rate of 150/. a year for his services, and probably 
the real cause of failure, as it has been in hundreds of other cases, was 
the boy’s own neglect. Special appliances were made for him, under 
the direction of Baillie and Laurie, by a scientific bootmaker named 
Sheldrake, in the Strand. Byron refused to wear them. The fol- 
lowing letter from Laurie to Mrs. Byron (the 7th of December, 1801) 
probably explain the boy’s permanent lameness :— 


Agreeable to your desire I waited on Lord Byron at Harrow, and I think it 
proper to inform you that I found his foot in a much werse state than when I last 
saw it—the shoe entirely wet through and the brace round his ankle quite loose. 
I much fear his extreme inattention will counteract every exertion on my part to 
make him better. I have only to add that with proper care and bandaging his 
foot may still be greatly recovered ; but any delay further than the present vacation 
would render it folly to undertake it. 
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The treatment was]continued by Laurie. In a later letter, dated 
the 2nd of October, 1802, he again complains of Byron’s carelessness. 
After saying that the‘boy had been in London for several days without 
sending for him, he adds, ‘I cannot help lamenting he has so little 
sense of the benefit he has already received as to be so apparently 
neglectful.’ 

Byron’s stay at Nottingham was short. At the end of June 
1799, as has been already stated, the boy was sent up to London to 
consult Dr. Baillie for his foot, and to be placed at Dr. Glennie’s 
Academy at Dulwich. Other important steps had been taken. 
Lord Carlisle, at the urgent request of Mr. Hanson, became Byron’s 
guardian, though in accepting the office he did so to facilitate legal 
arrangements and expressly disclaimed all responsibility. At the 
same time the boy was madeza ward;in Chancery, partly in order 
that steps might be taken to recover the Rochdale property, which 
had been illegally sold {by the late Lord. The Newstead estate was 
so impoverished that it barely realised an annual rental of 850/., out 
of which it was essential to provide for Byron’s education, to prevent 
the Abbey from becoming a ruin, to repair farm buildings, and, if 
possible, to save money during the minority. Out of her income of 
122/. Mrs. Byron could do nothing for her son. By Hanson’s advice 
an application was made by her in July 1799 to the Duke of Portland, 
whose family was connected with the Byrons by marriage, and who 
was also lord-lieutenant of the county of Nottingham, to lay her 
case before the King andask forapension. Theapplication was sup- 
ported by Lord Carlisle and it succeeded, though the only grounds 
alleged by Mrs. Byron are her pecuniary circumstances and her 
relationship to the families of Byron and of Gordon. 

I have at length [writes the Duke of Portland from Bulstrode, on the 24th of 
August, 1799] the honour of acquainting you that the King has been graciously 
pleased to take into consideration the circumstances of your situation, which it 
was your desire should be laid before-His} Majesty, and to give orders to Mr. Pitt, 


in consequence of it, that a pension of 3007. per annum should be made to you out 
of the Civil List, and that it should commence forthwith. 

I shall esteem myself very happy if the part I have been entrusted with in this 
business has been fulfilled in such a manner as to contribute to your satisfaction, 
and if you have the goodness to consider it as a testimony of the respect I have 
professed for the great houses to which you belong. 


Meanwhile Byron, with his nurse, May Gray, was staying in 
London with Hanson at Earl’s Court House, Old Brompton, a house 
which had once belonged to the famous John Hunter. A meeting 
had been arranged with Dr. Baillie at Lord Carlisle’s residence, where 
the boy’s foot was carefully examined. It was perhaps unfortunate 
that so sensitive a child as Byron should have been at the same time 
introduced to his guardian and examined by his doctor. In spite of 
Lord Carlisle’s kindness the child was, as Hanson records, ill at 
ease and eager to get away from the house. The feeling was never 
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overcome: it laid the foundation of an estrangement which was not 
of the guardian’s own making. 

Much has been made of Lord Carlisle’s neglect of Byron. But his 
conduct is easily explained. In 1799, when he became Byron’s 
guardian, he was a man of fifty, in poor health, the father of a family 
of four sons and three daughters, still distinguished for his polished 
manners and cultivated tastes, immersed in his own pursuits, and 
keenly interested in politics on the anti-Revolutionary side. His 
mother, the only link with the Byron family, was dead, and, years 
before her death, she had married again. His ward’s mother and 
great-uncle were still alive, besides other relatives at least as near as _ 
himself, He had only accepted the office of guardian under protest, 
and to facilitate certain legal proceedings. A very short acquaintance 
with Mrs. Byron, who, besides her noisy manners and unrefined 
appearance, affected the opinions of a violent democrat, had probably 
convinced him that he could be of little service to her son unless he 
were prepared to assume entire charge of the boy. He can scarcely 
be blamed for rejecting such an alternative. 

The result was that during the years 1799-1804 Byron spent a 
considerable part of his holidays with the Hansons. To Mr. Hanson 
is addressed the only extant letter written by the boy from Glennie’s 
Academy, and, at this early period of his career, no one knew Byron 
better than the family lawyer. Some of the reminiscences left by 
the young Hansons, two of whom were about Byron’s own age, are of 
sufficient interest to be recorded. Newton Hanson says that ‘there 
could not be a nicer-looking boy than he was at the age of ten and a 
half.’ He speaks with admiration, apart from the boy’s lameness, of 
his good figure, broad chest, and amazing length of arm. Nor was 
Byron’s physical infirmity a bar to his activity. All the morning, 
indeed, he lay on the sofa, absorbed in a book; but, once at play, 
he was as nimble as any of the party, always the first to reach the 
top of the pyramid which John Hunter had erected in the garden. 
In the presence of strangers he was shy, but with Mr. Hanson he 
was always at his ease and tractable. He was subject to fits of 
nervous agitation, when, if any one approached him, he would scream 
out, ‘Don’t come near me! I have a devil.’ His irritability of 
temper, which showed itself in his habit of gnawing his nails, some- 
times exploded in violent rages. On one occasion, having quarrelled 
with the cook, he rushed into the hall, snatched a gun, which was 
hanging over the fireplace, pointed it at her, and pulled the trigger. 
The gun was loaded and the woman’s cap was riddled with the shot. 
For this act he was very properly horsewhipped by Mr. Hanson. It 
is probably to this incident that Byron referred when he said, ‘My 
ostensible temper has certainly improved in later years ; but I shudder, 
and must, to my latest hour, regret the consequence of it and my 
passions combined. One event—but no matter; there are others 
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not much better to think of also, and to them I give the prefer- 
ence.’ 


Another instance is of a less serious character. In 1799 the 
Earl of Portsmouth was staying with the Hansons before his mar- 
riage with Miss Norton, daughter of Lord Grantley. After breakfast 
the party were lounging in a large conservatory attached to the 
house, when Lord Portsmouth, in rough play, pulled Byron’s ears. 
The boy picked up a shell which was near him and hurled it at Lord 
Portsmouth’s head, missing him by a hair’s breadth and shattering 
the glass behind him. Mrs. Hanson endeavoured to make peace, 
saying that the boy did not mean the missile for Lord Portsmouth ; 
but her efforts were at first useless, for Byron kept reiterating, ‘ But 
I did throw it on purpose. I will teach a fool of an earl to pull 
another noble’s ear.’ In the end, however, peace was made; they 
shook hands and became good friends. 

On the 22nd of August, 1799, Mr. Hanson took the boy to school 
at Dulwich, where Dr. Glennie undertook the charge of him for the 
yearly sum of 86/. 10s. Hanson’s letter addressed to Mrs. Byron 
at Newstead on the lst of September, 1799, is sufficiently interesting 
to be quoted in full. 


Dear Madam,—Your letter announcing the Duke of Portland’s communication 
of His Majesty’s considerate goodness towards you (a hint of which had before been 
given me) afforded me the greatest satisfaction. If my endeavours have contributed 
to the success of the occasion I feel real satisfaction that they have not been fruit- 
less. As it certainly would be proper that you should write to the Duke of Portland 
as well as to Lord Carlisle I have sketched out a few lines to each, which, if you 
approve, the sooner they are sent the better. 

I left my entertaining companion with Mr, Glennie last Thursday week, and I 
have since heard from him that he is very comfortable and likes the situation. His 
schoolfellows are fine youths, and their deportment does great credit to their 
preceptor. I succeeded in getting Lord Byron a separate room, and I am per- 
suaded the greatest attention will be paid to him. Mr. Glennie is a Scotch- 
man, has travelled a great deal, and seems every way qualified for his present 
situation. 

I assure you, Madam, I should not have taken the liberty to have interfered in 
your domestic arrangements had I not thought it absolutely necessary to apprise 
you of the proceedings of your servant, Mrs. Gray; her conduct towards your son 
while at Nottingham was shocking, and I was persuaded you needed but a hint of 
it to dismiss her. Mrs. Parkyns, when I saw her, said something to me about her; 
but when I found from dispassionate persons at Nottingham it was the general 
topic of conversation it would have ill become me to have remained silent. 

My honourable little companion, though disposed to retain his feelings, could not 
refrain, from the harsh usage he had received at her hands, from complaining to 
me, and such is his dread of the woman that I really believe he would forego the 
satisfaction of seeing you if he thought he was to meet her again. He told me 
that she was perpetually beating him, and that his bones sometimes ached from it ; 
that she brought all sorts of company of the very lowest description into his apart- 
ments ; that she was out late at nights, and he was frequently left to put himself 
to bed ; that she would take the chaise boys into the chaise with him, and stopped 
at every little ale house to drink with them. But, Madam, this is not all; she 
has even—traduced yourself. 
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I entertain a very great affection for Lord Byron, and I trust 1 shall not be 
considered solely in my professional character, but as his friend. I introduced him 
to my friends Lord Grantley and his brother, General Norton, who were vastly 
taken with him, as indeed are egery one. And I should be mortified in the highest 
degree to see the honourable feelings of my little fellow exposed to insult by the 
inordinate indiscretions of any servant. He has ability and a quickness of con- 
ception, and a correct discrimination that is seldom seen in a youth, and he is a 
fit associate of men, and choice indeed must be the company that is selected for 
him. 
Byron spent his Christmas holidays in 1799-1800 with the 
Hansons ; but towards the middle of January 1800 his mother came 

up to Earl’s Court from Newstead to see her son before his return 

to school. The impression left on Newton Hanson, then a boy, is 

that she was ‘very fickle in her manner’ towards Byron, boxing his 

ears and bursting out into ‘ violent ejaculations of disgust’ when she 
caught him biting his nails ; but that, on the whole, they were very 

fond of each other. The boy, at the close of his holidays, went back 

to school, and his mother took lodgings in Sloane Street. So far, 

while Mrs. Byron was in the country, all had gone well between Dr. 
Glennie and his pupil. Now difficulties arose. Mrs. Byron 
quarrelled with the schoolmaster, threatened to remove the boy, and 

Hanson obtained from Lord Carlisle a letter authorising Dr. Glennie 
to refuse to give Byron up to his mother. This vigorous action 
seems to have brought Mrs. Byron to her senses, and she returned to 
the country, leaving her son to spend the greater part of his suc- 
cessive holidays with Hanson and his family. 

In January 1801 Hanson proposed to Lord Carlisle that Byron 
should be sent to Harrow, and, with his consent, made the necessary 
arrangements both with Dr. Glennie and Dr. Drury. Four months 
later, Byron entered the school as Henry Drury’s pupil and boarder. 
At Harrow he remained till July 1805. His schoolboy friendships, 
feuds, and enjoyments have been sung by himself in numerous 
poems and chronicled by his biographers. Fresh light will also be 
thrown upon them by a series of hitherto unpublished letters written 
by him during this period. Here my object is only to fill up the 
familiar outline with details drawn from new sources, to illustrate 
the mismanagement of his character, and to show the high opinion 
which was formed, in spite of his faults, of his nature and of his 
abilities. 

Newstead was now let, first to a Mr. Clay, then to the Misses 
Launder, then to Lord Grey de Ruthyn; and Mrs. Byron led a 
wandering life—now at Brighton (1801); now in London, in Sloane 
Street or Half Moon Street, or at 16 Piccadilly; now at the Great. 
House, Cheltenham (1802); now at 16 Henrietta Street, Bath 
(1802-3); now at Park Row, Nottingham. Finally, in July 1803, 
she settled in a house called Burgage Manor, at Southwell, which she 
rented from a Mr. Falkner. It was from Bath, where her son was 
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spending his Christmas holidays, that, on the 19th of January, 1803, 
Mrs. Byron wrote the following letter to Hanson :— 


Byron positively refuses to return to Harroweto be Henry Drury’s pupil, as he 
says he has used him ill for some time past. 
He will not return unless he is to be Dr. Drury’s pupil or Mr. Bromley’s. The 
reason he gives is, that Henry Drury will prejudice all the other masters against 
him, but that these two will judge for themselves and not mind Ais report. I 
wrote to Dr. Drury to see if he could take him, but he writes me for answer that 
4 he has already more engagements than he can fulfil. I wish you would be so good 
is as to settle this business for me when your son returns to Harrow, and inquire of 
; Mr. Bromley if he could take him to board and as his pupil—if he cannot take him 
as a boarder, if he could take him as a pupil. 

‘You may perhaps be surprised that I don’t force him to return, but he is rather 
too old and has too much sense for that. I might force him to return, to be sure} 
but I know he would not remain, and I do not choose he should wander about the 
country as other boys have done that have been sent to school against their 
inclinations. If Mr. Bromley cannot take him he must go to Eton, or have a 
private tutor, for I never will agree to his going to Westminster. 


To Hanson’s letter explaining the situation Dr. Drury replied on 
the 4th of February, 1803— 


Mr. Bromley’s engagements are too numerous to allow him to add Lord Byron 
to the number of his pupils; but I have this day spoken to Mr. Evans, another of 
the masters of the school, and he will undertake the charge with pleasure. 

The reason why Lord Byron wishes for this change arises from the repeated 
complaints of Mr. Henry Drury respecting his inattention to business, and his pro- 
pensity to make others laugh and disregard their employments as much as himself. 
On this subject I have had many very serious conversations with him, and though 
Mr. H. D. had repeatedly requested me to withdraw him from his tuition, yet, 
relying on my own remonstrances and arguments to rectify his error, and on his 
own reflection to confirm him in what is right, I was unwilling to accede to my 
son’s wishes. Lord Byron has now made the request himself; I am glad it has 
been made, as he thereby imposes on himself an additional responsibility, and 
encourages me to hope that by this change he intends to lay aside all that negligence 
and those childish practices which were the cause of former complaints. 

I regret most sincerely that my engagements will not allow me to embrace 
Mrs. Byron’s offer, as I am perfectly sensible of the many excellent qualities of 
Lord Byron’s mind, though I have had some trouble with his failings, 





In the middle of February 1803 Byron returned to Harrow, 
having carried his point. But it was not long before a fresh trouble 
arose. Henry Drury seems to have caught him talking in church to 
one of his pupils, threatened to punish the boy if he found him again 
in conversation with Byron, called the latter a blackguard, and hinted 
that he would have himexpelled. Atthis suggestion, which probably 
lost nothing in being conveyed from one boy to another, Byron 
wrote a furious letter to his mother, declaring that, unless Drury 
apologised, he would leave the school. Again Mrs. Byron appealed 
to Hanson. In her letter she says, ‘If he will leave Harrow he 
must go to some other school. I will not have his education inter- 
rupted, and I have at present no home or house to receive him in. 
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It is extremely vexatious, and very odd that the Doctor cannot make 
his son behave with propriety to the boys.’ Hanson obeyed Mrs. 
Byron’s appeal, and, forwarding Byron’s letter, wrote to the Head 
Master. Dr. Drury’s answer, dated the 15th of May, 1803, is of 
interest. 


The perusal of the enclosed has allowed me to inquire into the whole matter, 
and to relieve your young friend’s mind from any uneasy impression it might have 
sustained from a hasty word. I fairly confess I am sorry it was ever uttered, but 
certainly it was never intended to make so deep a wound as his letter intimates. 

I may truly say, without any parade of words, that I am deeply interested in 
Lord Byron’s welfare. He possesses, as his letter proves, a mind that feels and that 
can discriminate reasonably on points in which it conceives itself injured. When 
I look forward to the possibility of the exercise of his talents hereafter, and his - 
supplying the deficiencies of fortune by the exertion of his abilities and by applica- 
tion, I feel particularly hurt to see him idle and negligent and apparently indifferent 
to the great object to be pursued. This event, and the conversations which have 
passed between us relative to it, will probably awaken in his mind a greater degree 
of emulation and make him studious of acquiring distinction among his school- 
fellows as well as of securing to himself the affectionate regard of his instructors. 


For the next few months Byron’s life at Harrow passed un- 
eventfully. But in September 1803 the boy did not return, and no 
explanation had been sent to Dr. Drury of his non-appearance. 
Weeks passed in silence. At last the following letter, which illus- 
trates the strength of Byron’s passion for Mary Chaworth, reached 


Hanson from Mrs. Byron at Burgage Manor :— 


You may well be surprised, and so may Dr. Drury, that Byron is not returned 
to Harrow. But the truth is, I cannot get him to return to school, though I have 
done all in my power for six weeks past. He has no indisposition that I know of, 
but love, desperate love, the worst of all maladies in my opinion. In short, the 
boy is distractedly in love with Miss Chaworth, and he has not been with me 
three weeks all the time he has been in this country, but spent all his time at 
Annesley. 

If my son was of a proper age, and the lady disengaged, it is the last of all 
connections that I would wish to take place; it has given me much uneasiness. 
To prevent all trouble in future I am determined he shall not come here again till 
Easter; therefore I beg you will find some proper situation for him at the next 
holidays. I don’t care what I pay. I wish Dr. Drury would keep him. 

I shall go over to Newstead to-morrow and make a /ast effort to get him to town. 


The effort, if made, proved a failure. Byron remained at New- 
stead, and his mother writes on the 7th of November to say, ‘ Byron 
is really so unhappy that I have agreed, much against my inclination, 
to let him remain in this country till after the next holidays.’ It 
was not till January 1804 that he went back to Harrow. Six months 
later his half-sister, Augusta, writes of him to Hanson (the 7th of June, 


1804)— 


Pray write me a line and mention all you hear of my dear brother; he was a 
most delightful correspondent while he remained in Nottinghamshire, but I can’t 
obtain a single line from him from Harrow. I was much struck with his general 
improvement, It was beyond the expectations raised by what you had told me, 
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and his letter to me gave me the most excellent opinion of both his head and 


heart. 


Mrs. Byron, writing about the same date (the 13th of August, 
1804) to the family lawyer, speaks in similar terms. ‘ Never was a 
boy more improved in every respect ; he is now truly amiable, and I 
shall not know how to part with him.’ 

For the last year, however, Byron’s home life had been rendered 
miserable by the increasing violence of his mother’s furious temper. 
He confided his miseries to his sister, who endeavoured to enlist 
Hanson’s aid in removing him from Mrs. Byron’s society. In a 
letter written from Castle Howard on the 18th of November, 1804, 
she apologises for troubling Hanson. 


The reason [she says] that induces me now to do so is his having lately written 
me several letters containing the most extraordinary accounts of his mother’s con- 
duct towards him, and complaining of the uncomfortable situation he is in during 
the holidays with her. All this, you will easily imagine, has more vexed than 
surprised me. I am quite unhappy about him, and wish I could in any way remedy 
the grievances he confides in me. I wished, as the most likely means of doing 
this, to mention the subject to Lord Carlisle, who has always expressed the 
greatest interest about Byron, and also shown me the greatest kindness. Finding 
that he did not object to it, 1 yesterday had some conversation with Lord C., and 
it is partly of his advice and wishes that I trouble you with this letter. He 
authorised me to tell you that if you would allow my brother to spend the next 
vacation with you (which he seems strongly to wish) it would put it into his 
power to see more of him and show him more attention than he has hitherto been 
able, being withheld from doing so by the dread of having any concern whatever 
with Mrs. Byron. 

I need hardly add that it is almost my first wish that this should be accom- 
plished. .... My opinion is that, as they cannot agree, they had better be 
separated, for such eternal scenes of wrangling are enough to spoil the very best 
temper and disposition in the universe. 


Arrangements were accordingly made that Byron should pass the 
Christmas holidays of 1804-5 with the Hansons. When he arrived 
he gave his host to understand that he should not return to Harrow, 
as, at his own wish, he had arranged with Dr. Drury to leave. Han- 
son, however, thinking that a boy of sixteen was too young for the 
University, wrote to the Head Master on the subject. Dr. Drury’s 
answer gave a different colour to the matter. 


Your letter [he writes, the 29th of December, 1804] supposes that Lord Byron was 
desirous to leave school, and that I acquiesced in his wish; but I must do him the 
justice to observe that the wish originated with me. During his last residence at 
Harrow his conduct gave me much trouble and uneasiness, and, as two of his 
associates were to leave me at Christmas, I certainly suggested to him my wish 
that he might be placed under the care of some private tutor previously to his 
admission at either of the Universities. This I did no less with a view to the 
forming of his mind and manners than to my own comfort; and I am fully con- 
vinced that if such a situation can be procured for his Lordship it will be much 
more advantageous for him than a longer residence at school, where his animal 
spirits and want of judgment may induce him to do wrong, whilst his age and 
person must prevent his instructors from treating him in some respects as a school- 
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boy. If we part now we may entertain affectionate dispositions towards each 
other, and his Lordship will have left the school with credit, as my dissatisfactions 
were expressed to him cnly privately, and in such a manner as not to affect his 
public situation in the school. 


Finally, however, Dr. Drury yielded to the appeal of Lord 
Carlisle and Hanson, allowed the boy to return to Harrow, and Byron 
remained at the school till July 1805, the last three months being 
passed under the rule of Dr. Butler. In the letter in which Dr. Drury 
made known his wish for Byron’s withdrawal from the school he 
expresses his ‘ most sincere and affectionate attachment’ to his pupil. 
The same feeling was shared by Hanson, who writes about him to 
Mrs. Byron at the close of the holidays, ‘I assure you,’ he says, the 
29th of January, 1805, ‘ whilst he has been with me he has con- 
ducted himself with great propriety and good sense, and, much as I 
covet his society, I could have wished that he had devoted some part 
of his vacation to his mother.’ On Lord Carlisle at the same period 
he made the same favourable impression. ‘I hear,’ writes Augusta 
Byron, the 31st of January, 1805, ‘ from Lady Gertrude Howard that 
Lord Carlisle was very much pleased with my brother, and I am sure, 
from what he said to me at Castle Howard, he is disposed to show him 
all the kindness and attention in his power.’ His mother was often 
foolish ; yet she judged her son correctly when she said, ‘ He is a 
turbulent, unruly boy, that wants to be emancipated from all restraints ; 
his sentiments are, however, noble.’ 

The verdict was atrue one. At this period of his life, and indeed 
throughout his whole career, there is evidence that Byron had in him 
the makings of a fine character. His better qualities were never 
entirely destroyed ; again and again, on the contrary, they reasserted 
their sway. To the moralist the interest of his life lies in this per- 
petual struggle, which endured to the end. It adds to the pathos of 
his early death that he died at a moment when his enthusiasm for 
liberty had drawn him out of mean surroundings, and embarked him 
in a sacred cause which, whether hopeless or not, might have perma- 
nently strengthened and ennobled his character. His last year at 
Harrow under Dr. Drury’s influence was another of those periods 
which promised to be turning points for good. But his violent dislike 
for Dr. Butler, who became Head Master in April 1805, the unrestricted 
liberty of Cambridge, the greater command of money, an idle life, 
and the temptations that beset a lad of seventeen threw him back. 
The years 1805-6 were spent, as his sister wrote in an unpublished 
letter (7th of February, 1807) to Hanson, ‘ in idleness and ill-humour 
with all the world.’ His character deteriorated ; he went from bad to 
worse, until ambition of literary fame or political distinction spurred 
him again to effort. 


R. E. ProruHero. 
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TECHNICAL INSTITUTE ' 


I HAVE been thinking that your Committee, when they did me the 
honour to ask me to say a few words on this interesting occasion, were 
not fully aware of what manner of man it was whom they had thus 
invited. I am a professor, an academic person ; and academic 
persons, as you know, live in a little world of their own, having but 
a slight hold on the things belonging to busy practical every-day 
life, and are fond of trying to judge every question which comes before 
them by the light of what they are pleased to call ‘general 
principles.’ Moreover, I am a professor of physiology ; my days are 
filled with questions as to how beings live and move ; the whole world 
is to me a crowd of physiological problems, and I am apt to look at 
everything which comes before me through physiological spectacles. 
In the few words which I have to say to-day I shall not attempt to 
go out of my real character; I shall cling to general principles, and 
to a physiological point of view; and my theme being Technical 
Education I will not shrink from beginning with a general question, 
even though it may seem to have something of a Pontius Pilate 
ring—the general question, What is Education ? 

I came the other day upon a sentence, in which an old Latin 
grammarian attempts to define the word ‘educate.’ He says: ‘The 
midwife brings you in the world, the nurse rears you, the school- 
master puts you in the right way, the professor tells you what it all 
means.’ Only the word which I have rendered as ‘rear’ is the word 
‘educates’—educat nutrix. And, indeed, education is rearing, is 
leading out. A child is born into the world possessed of certain 
powers, some obvious and actual, but others—and these the greater 
part—hidden and unfinished, mere germs of power, simple potenti- 
alities. It is the duty of the nurse so to bring certain conditions, 
which academic persons call the environment (to wit, adequate 
aliment, suitable exercise, and the like), to bear on the growing 
organism as to lead out these potentialities from their hiding place 
and set them forth as effective powers. And the leading of the true 
nurse is such that the powers so brought out are those which work for 


1 Being the substance of an address delivered at the opening of the Technical 
Institute, Bradford-on-Avon, February 24, 1897, 
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the good no less of the world than of the child itself. This leading 
out of potentialities into powers, this development of the possible 
into the actual, is not wholly in the hands of the nurse, and does not 
begin with that which we call birth. Its origin goes back beyond 
that, and indeed lies behind the individual ; it also stretches forward 
past childhood, youth, and even manhood, reaching right on to the 
grave. 

In the lapse of time since the old Romans first used the word 
‘educate’ we have fallen into the habit of narrowing the meaning of 
the word to the rearing of what we call the mind. Now to a 
physiologist at least the distinction between body and mind is 
shadowy and invalid; equally invalid seems to an academic philo- 
sopher the attempt to sever mental and moral training. And here 
perhaps it may be permitted to the physiologist and academic 
professor to say in passing that to attempt to train certain powers 
while others are neglected is to run counter to the precepts of 
philosophy, and that true education is that which brings forward 
together all the powers of the whole being—body, mind, and soul. 

We may, however, for the present, without risk,’turn our attention 
to education as more especially a rearing of the mind. And I will 
now put forward the question, ‘What is the goal of education ?’ 
Here physiology helps to supply the answer. We are all members of 
one body. In a body each member has a double function. On the 
one hand it has a special work to do—the eye to see, the hand to 
move, the lungs to breathe, and the like—a work which is in itself for 
the good of the whole body. On the other hand it has certain 
duties towards the rest of the body in consonance with which it 
performs its special task ; the muscle, while working to move some 
part of the body, not only does that for the body’s good, but also at 
the same time contributes in other ways to the body’s welfare. And 
when we set about training the body regard must be had to the 
general and to the special task alike. Sois it also with the education 
of the child. He or she needs to be reared on the one hand so as to fit 
him or her for the common duties of citizenship: this we call general 
education. He or she needs on the other hand to be reared so as to 
be fitted for the particular task which, as toa particular member, falls 
to his or her lot : this is, in the broad sense, technical education. The 
two kinds of education are not or need not be antagonistic—indeed 
are at times convertible. 

All education, whether general or technical, should be marked by 
certain common features, be guided by certain common principles. 
Of these the one which should be dominant is that to which we were 
just now led in attempting to define education, the recognition of the 
idea that education is the leading out of hidden powers. This may 
not be in accord with some systems of teaching, which seem to 
regard education as a ‘ pressing in,’ as if the school were a mould into 
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which young minds, however diverse, were to be squeezed, to the end 
that, like so many pats of butter, they might be turned out stamped 
with the same pattern, or, as the phrase goes, as having passed the 
same standard. Nevertheless, whether or no in accord with such 
systems, the idea of leading out is in accord with true conceptions, 
and one of great moment for the teacher to grasp. The world is not 
so wealthy in individual powers, not so rich in intellectual might, 
that we can afford to neglect the opportunities of developing to full 
growth the rudiments of individual character and of bringing to full 
fruition the seeds of greatness which lie dormant and unsuspected 
among the young. While man, like all other living beings, is subject 
to influences which favour the rise of special character, he is no less 
subject to other influences, increasing it would seem with advancing 
civilisation, which tend to drive him to a mediocre and monotonous 
sameness. The school should ally itself with the former, not with 
the latter, and be not a machine for stamping the stuff of humanity 
with the same stamp, but a sieve for sifting sorts and an instrument 
for turning out kinds. 

Part of all education lies in the mastering of methods, in gaining 
the use of tools; and the fundamental methods, the primordial tools, 
are the venerable three R’s: reading, the knowledge of signs; writing, 
the making of signs ; and arithmetic, the foundation of measurements. 

What shall be added next ? 

Mankind is but a very small fraction of the universe, yet we 
boldly divide the universe into two parts, man and nature, and dwell 
as much at least on the one as on the other, as if they were equal. 
We may roughly divide our knowledge into that which deals primarily 
with man and that which deals primarily with nature; the latter 
makes up that which we call science, the former that which we call 
letters. Such a division is of course provisional, and indeed at 
bottom invalid; but it goes some way, and will serve as a clue to 
much. 

In the beginning man turned his thoughts chiefly to man, and 
letters grew apace, while science as yet was hardly born. So literature, 
the story of man and his doings, his achievements and his hopes, 
early entered the schools, and held the first place there. But as 
the knowledge both of man and nature has in the course of time 
widened and deepened, man’s conception of nature has spread larger 
and larger until, compared with it, his conception of himself has 
seemed not to grow at all or even to shrink. Literature, moreover, 
has run an uneven course, its sails now filled with a favouring wind, 
now flapping idly in a calm; but science has gone on in an unbroken 
progress, ever laying its hand on some new, hitherto untouched 
thing, never letting go that which it has once grasped, steadily 
swelling and fixing its realm. 

Science has thus always grown, but never so rapidly as in these latter 
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days. Let man turn now where he may, he meets with science at every 
step and on every hand ; not only in gaining his daily bread, but in 
the defence of what he owns, in the pleasures, comforts, and luxuries 
which soften his life, in the thoughts which ennoble it, in the working 
out of the rules which should guide it, science has things to say, so 
important, so far reaching, so insistent that it seems a merest truism 
to insist that, so soon as the growing mind is able to take them in, 
the ways of science should be made known to it. 

Hence science now claims, and justly claims, that so soon as the 
fundamental methods of all learning are acquired, they should be 
turned in part at least to her, and not, as in the early days when she 
was in her swaddling clothes, to letters alone. In plain language 
science should form in all our schools, from the elementary upwards, 
a part, and that no small part, of the teaching, even of that general 
teaching whose aim is limited to fitting the scholar for the simple 
duties of citizenship. 

When I say the teaching of science, I mean the right teaching of 
seience. Science cannot be taught out of books ; science is wholly at 
war with that modern idol, the written examination system, under 
whose heavy chariot wheels the budding potentialities of countless 
minds have been crushed. Science has to do with the things which 
are going on always before our very eyes, and the only right way to 
teach science is to bring the mind to the things themselves. Not 
by primers and text-books, not by didactic expositions, easy or hard, 
but by direct seeing, hearing, and handling, with the aid of instru- 
ments, simple if possible, but if not complex, can the mind be led in 
the right way. Science replaces the desk by the laboratory, in 
which the scholar labours and wrestles at first hand with the secrets 
of nature ; and the labour need be none the less fruitful because the 
laboratory happen to be a simple one, not a gorgeous palace imitating 
an exhibition, but a mere tray or a table bearing the most common 
tools. 

Science so taught may claim the further good that the teaching 
rears not one faculty, but the whole being. In struggling with the 
actual problems of nature, that invalid distinction between body and 
mind, on which I touched a little while back, vanishes quite away. 
A quick eye, a sharp ear, a fine touch are as needful for the apprecia- 
tion of things as nimbleness in logic or a retentive memory ; and a 
right learning of scientific truths involves a due training of what we 
call the body no less than of what we call the mind. It involves, 
too, a moral training. The royal road to scientific instruction is to 
step faithfully in the path of the inquirers who have wrested truths 
out of darkness ; and if the story of their labours be read, it will 
always be found that their success was due to such qualities as 
accuracy, dread of swerving one jot or tittle from the exact truth, 
patient endurance through long continued trials, and a humility 
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which keeps boldness on this side of rashness, no less than by piercing 
‘ insight or sweeping grasp. By such qualities are the truths of science 
won, and only with them can science be truly taught. And are not 
these qualities the very ones whose possession marks the true citizen ? 

But here the very features of science, its far reaching and all 
pervading characters, while they bring the need of its being taught, 
bring also difficulties, great difficulties, in the way of teaching it. 
The story of man himself and his little works, the tale of his doings, 
his wrongs and rights, his woes and joys, his hopes and fears, his 
wars and his customs, is after all a compact story easily told. More- 
over men have been busy telling it lifetime after lifetime; they 
have learnt how to tell it, how to unfold the story step by step before 
the growing mind, putting the simple things before the complex ones. 
The story has been made into a discipline. 

The story of science on the other hand is not only a manifold and 
intricate, but also a growing and changing one. While the methods of 
teaching letters are very much alike, one tongue being taught in 
much the same way as another, and the story of one people like that. 
of other peoples, each branch of science must be taught in its own 
way. And while the subject matter of the letters which our children 
learn to-day is much the same as that which we learnt in our time, 
and our fathers before us, with the continued march of science the way 
in which we ourselves look at even familiar things is shifting so 
frequently that some change, at times small, at times great, is 
repeatedly needed in the way in which we bring the young to look 
at them. 

Moreover, save for one branch of it, that of mathematics, which, 
however important, is only a branch, science is on the whole a new 
tool in the schools, one to which the hand of the schoolmaster is 
as yet for the most part unaccustomed. The teacher of science is 
still in great measure a learner in the art of teaching. So long as 
this is so, it is the part of wisdom not to press too hurriedly the 
entrance of science into the school. It is better to teach letters well 
than science badly. 

My theme to-day, however, is not the general education which 
rears the citizen, but that special preparation for a particular career 
which we call technical education. It seems to be repeating a mere 
truism to state that when a man’s life is about to be given up to 
carrying out the industrial application of any science, that science 
should be made in some way a part of the rearing of his youth. 

Let me here venture to make a distinction between that which 
may be called mere training and that which may be called real 
education. In the progress of civilisation the work done by man 
is increasingly replaced by work done by amachine. The lowest state 
of man is that of the mere labourer. Such a one is of use, like the 
horse, for the brute force of his muscles ; he is a mere machine of flesh 
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and blood, and his place is soon taken by a machine of wood or iron. In 
his next stage he becomes a skilled workman. He has to perform a 
special task in the performance of which mere force is wholly 
subordinate to skill. Such skill has to be acquired by practice. What 
is needed may be some particular twist of the wrist, some special fine- 
ness of touch, some sharp appreciation of differences of colour, or the 
like ; this has to be gained by repeated exercise. The man is still a 
machine; he has to do the same thing or the same things, and 
doing it or them again and again is taught to do it or them well. 
But such a teaching is training, not education. In most cases of this 
kind the quickest and most effective training is that which is begun 
and finished by help of the actual things which have to be done, by real 
tasks in the factory and workshop. It may perhaps in some cases 
save time and material if the early stages of the training are carried 
out on dummies and not on actual things ; and such a collection of 
dummies has sometimes been called a technical school. But the 
mere preparation of qualities and powers, which, however finely 
developed, never constitute more than a machine, is training, not 
education ; and it is the spoiling of a good word to use the name 
‘school’ in such a way. 

The next step in the nature of man’s work is a great one. A 
machine is constructed to do a particular thing; and the more 
complex and delicate a machine the more limited is the use to which 
it can be put. A simple chopper may be used to cut at one time 
straw, at another wood ; but if you put logs into a chaff-cutter you 
do not cut your wood, you only damage your machine. It is 
relatively easy to construct a machine which shall perform even a 
very complicated task, provided that be always the same; it is very 
difficult to construct a machine which, according to the circumstances 
it meets with, has to do now one thing, now another; and if the 
uncertainty of circumstances be great, the construction of a machine 
fitted to meet all the changes which may be met with becomes down- 
right impossible. 

Now in many occupations the task of the workman is not the mere 
repetition of the same act under all circumstances, but involves a 
change of action to meet a change of circumstance. If the changes 
which may occur are few, and such as it is possible to foresee, the 
workman may be prepared to meet them. As the engine-driver has 
his signals according to which he goes slow, or stops, or goes on 
ahead, so in each trade and art a code of signals may be prepared by 
obeying which the workman may successfully meet the changes 
in his task. But this can be done only for the changes which 
can be foreseen; and the leading of the workman to a right 
use of the signals is mere training, not education. So long as he 
does not know what the signal means, and what is its hidden 
connection with the change of tasks, he continues to work as a mere 
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machine; and indeed, so long as the code of signals remains a 
limited one, the machine of flesh and blood is in danger at every 
moment of being replaced by a machine of wood and iron. 

But in all lines of life there comes in the possibility—nay, the 
likelihood—of the unexpected happening. In every occupation, even 
in the simple ones, the workman may meet with some unforeseen 
change in his task; he may be brought face to face with something 
not in his code of signals. If he be merely trained, not really 
educated, he does not know what to do; he does something by 
chance, and so doing may do the right thing, but is more likely to 
do the wrong thing, and, so blundering, to ruin his task, or he does 
nothing at all, which may mean equal ruin. 

There is only one way to fit the workman to meet the unfore- 
seen, and that is lifting him above the stage of a mere machine, to 
provide him with the power of judging what he ought to do and 
what he ought not to do. From a practical point of view the latter 
is perhaps the more important ; much more harm is done in this 
world by men hastily rushing to the wrong course than by their 
shrinking from the right one. In all times the distinguishing mark 
of the instructed and wise has been a cautiousness contrasting with 
the rashness of the ignorant and foolish ; and indeed the first use, 
perhaps the greater use, of true knowledge is the recognition, and so 
the avoidance, of the specious but often popular falsehoods which 
continually hover round man’s path. 

Now there is only one way in which through external in- 
fluences a man can be fitted for forming a judgment amid unforeseen 
circumstances so that he may take the right course, or at least avoid 
hurrying into careless mistakes, and that is the education through 
which he is made to grasp the principles according to which in each 
occupation the action is suited to the circumstances. But in any 
occupation which is an application of science, the principles which 
underlie all the acts constituting the daily occupation, which are 
appealed to in every new departure, and which supply the guide in 
every doubt, form what we call the science itself. So that we come 
back to this, that the only true technical education of the workman 
whose work lies in the application of science—that is, education as dis- 
tinguished from the mere training of a machine—is a rearing in the 
science which has provided him with his daily task. But if this be 
so the distinction between general and technical education seems in 
large measure to vanish. 

Not wholly, however, for we may see a difference between the 
demands for the general furnishing of the citizen and those for the 
special equipment of the workman in a particular trade ; and we may 
use the same science to meet the different demands in different 
ways. 


For instance, the great science of chemistry, while it enters largely 
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into all philosophic conceptions of the nature of things, is at the same 
time the foundation of many crafts, and those the most diverse. On 
the one hand, it is not too much to say that he who is wholly ignorant 
of chemical science can have but an imperfect conception of the 
problems of the universe ; on the other hand, the truths of chemistry 
lie at the bottom, not only of the special chemical industries, but 
also of many other occupations so diverse as those of the brewer, the 
sugar refiner, the dyer, the doctor, the artist, and yet others. Yet 
chemistry is one and undivided; the same fundamental principles 
guide at once the philosophic inquirer and each one of the several 
crafts. There are not several chemistries to be distributed in 
teaching according to the several needs ; the same elementary truths 
must be taught to all. This does not, however, mean that these are 
to be taught to each in the same way. The brewer, the painter, 
and the doctor ought each of them to know chemistry ; but to teach 
each in the same fashion and on the same lines is neither necessary 
nor desirable. The house of chemistry has many doors, and into 
it one may enter in many ways. In every craft which is based 
on chemistry, and in which the daily acts are applications of the 
science, each application is in its very nature an illustration ; and the 
real teacher can out of the daily familiar task pluck the lesson which 
tells of pure science ; he can make the trade itself the school. This 
is in the narrower sense technical as contrasted with general scientific 
education. It is not that technical science is different from general 
science, it is not that technical science is a bit cut out of general 
science, a bit which can be used by itself; for the general principles 
of a science—and with these alone not with signals and ‘tips,’ as we 
have seen, has real education to do—run as continuous threads through 
the whole science, and to cut them would be to undo it. Technical 
differs from general scientific education not in what is taught, but in 
the way of teaching. We may perhaps goa little further. The teach- 
ing of science consists largely in so bringing particular facts before 
the learner as to lead him through them up to general truths. The 
general teacher has a large choice of facts with which to begin; the 
technical teacher begins with the facts which. lay immediately before 
him, as offered by the trade in which his pupils are engaged. 
Beyond that the truths which they work out are the same, and the 
methods which they employ are at bottom the same ; the two kinds 
of teaching differ in their starting points, but are otherwise alike. 
Here let me remind you of what I said a little while back of the 
difficulties of teaching science. If that be true of general science it 
is still more true of technical science. If it be a hard task to teach 
science rightly when the teacher has the whole realm of his science 
from which to choose his lesson, how much harder must be the task 
of him who is narrowed, at first at least, to a few ordinary things 
and has to lead up from them to broad general truths! If technical 
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education is to be of real avail, the technical teacher must be one who 
grasps the difficulties of his calling; but if this first necessary 
qualification be assured, the next step, that of gaining power to 
overcome them, will be a relatively easy one. Need I say that 
the reward of the teacher should be consonant with his task ? 

This may be a high view of technical education and a new view 
to some. But I would ask such to remember that, if there be any 
truth in what I have tried to lay before you, then technical education 
the real technical education on which I have dwelt, is after all only a 
kind of general education ; and, if so, those who carry it out rightly, 
as from what I can see I believe you propose to do here, will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that in striving to fit the lad or the girl 
for the daily tasks of trade, they are at the same time fitting him or 
her for the general duties of life. 


M. Foster. 





THE PRISONERS OF THE GODS 


NoNE among people visiting Ireland, and few among the people living 
in Ireland, except peasants, understand that the peasants believe in 
their ancient gods, and that to them, as to their forbears, 
everything is inhabited and mysterious. The gods gather 
in the raths or forts, and about the twisted thorn trees, and 
appear in many shapes, now little and grotesque, now tall, fair-haired 
and noble, and seem busy and real in the world, like the people in 
the markets or at the crossroads. The peasants remember their old 
name, the sheagh sidhe, though they fear mostly to call them by any 
name lest they be angry, unless it be by some vague words,‘ the gentry,’ 
or ‘the royal gentry,’ or ‘the army, or ‘ the spirits,’ or ‘ the others,’ as 
the Greek peasant calls his Nereids ; and they believe, after twelve 
Christian centuries, that the most and the best of their dead are 
among them. 

A man close by the bog of Kiltartan said to the present writer : 
‘I don’t think the old go among them when they die, but, believe 
me, it’s not many of the young they spare, but bring them away till 
such time as God sends for them ;’ and a woman at Spiddal, in north- 
western Galway, where the most talk nothing but Gaelic, said : ‘ There 
are but few in these days that die right. The priests know all about 
them, more than we do, but they don’t like to be talking of them, 
because they might be too big in our minds.’ Halloran' of Inchy, 
who has told me and told a friend of mine many stories, says: ‘ All 
that die are brought away among them, except an odd old person.’ 
And a man at Spiddal says: ‘Is it only the young go there? Ah, 
how do we know what use they may have for the old as well as for the 
young ?’ A fisher woman among the Burren hills says: ‘ It’s the good 
and the handsome they take, and those that are of use, or whose 
name is up for some good action. Idlers they don’t like; but who 
would like idlers?’ An old man near Gort has no fear of being 
taken, but says: ‘What would they want with the like of me? It’s 

1 These names are not, of course, the real names. It seems better to use a name 
of some kind for every one who has told more than one story, that the reader may 
recognise the great number of stramge things many a countryman and woman sees 


and hears. I keep the real names carefully, but I cannot print them. 
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the good and the pious they come for.’ And an old woman living on a 
bog near Tuam says: ‘I would hardly believe they’d take the old, 
but we can’t know what they might want of them. And it’s well 
to have a friend among them, and it’s always said you have a right 
not to fret if you lose your children, for it’s well to have them there 
before you. They don’t want cross people, and they won't bring you 
away if you say so much as one cross word. It’s only the good and 
the pious they want ; now, isn’t that very good of them ?’ 

There are countless stories told of people who meet ‘ the others ’ and 
meet friends and neighboursamong them. This old woman tells of ‘a 
man living over at Caramina, Rick Moran was his name, and one night 
he was walking over the little green hill that’s near his house, and when 
he got to the top of it he found it like a fair green, just like the fair of 
Abbey with all the people that were in it, and a great many of them 
were neighbours he used to know when they were alive, and they 
were all buying and selling just like ourselves. And they did him 
no harm, but they put a basket of cakes into his hand and kept him 
selling them all through the night. And when he got home he told 
the story, and the neighbours, when they heard it, gave him the name 
of the cakes, and to the day of his death he was called nothing but 
Richard Crackers.’ 

A Spiddal man says: ‘There was a man told me he was passing 
the road one night, near Cruach-na-Sheogue, where they are often 
seen dancing in the moonlight, and the walls on each side of the road 
were all crowded with people sitting on them, and he walked between, 
and they said nothing to him. And he knew many among them 
that were dead before that time.’ Anda weatherbound boatman from 
Roundstone had a friend who was ‘ out visiting one night, and coming 
home across the fields he came into a great crowd of them. They 
did him no harm, and among them he saw a great many that he 
knew that were dead, five or six out of our own village. And he was 
in his bed for two months after that. He said he couldn’t under- 
stand their talk, it was like the hissing of geese, and there was one 
very big man that seemed the master of them, and his talk was like 
a barrel when it is being rolled.’ Halloran of Inchy knew a man 
that was walking along the road near the corner where Mr. Burke 
and the soldier who was with him were shot in the time of the land 
troubles, and he saw ‘in the big field that’s near the corner a big 
fire and a lot of people round about it, and among them a girl he 
used to know that had died.’ 

The old inhabitants of the forts dug caves under the forts, in which 
they kept their precious things, one supposes, and these caves, though 
shallow enough, are often believed to go miles. They are thought path- 
ways into the country of the dead, and I doubt not that many who 
have gone down into them shaking with fear, have fallen into a sudden 
trance, and have had visions, and have thought they had walked a 
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great way. The fisher woman among the Burren Hills tells this 
story, that has doubtless come of such a trance, and would be like 
the visions of St. Patrick’s Purgatory if it were at all Christian : 

‘ There’s a forth away in the county Clare, and they say it’s so long 
that it has no end. And there was a pensioner, one Rippingham, 
came back from the army, and a soldier has more courage than 
another, and he said he’d go try what was in it, and he got another 
man to go with him, and they went a long, long way and saw nothing, 
and then they came to where there was the sound of a woman 
beetling. And then they began to meet people they knew before, 
that had died out of the village, and they all told them to go back, 
but still they went on. And then they met the parish priest of 
Ballyvaughan, Father Ruane, that was dead, and he told them to go 
back, and so they turned and went. They were just beginning to 
come to the grandeur when they were turned away.’ 

The dead do not merely live among their captors as we might 
among a strange people, but have the customs and power which 
they have, and change their shapes and become birds and beasts 
when they will. A Mrs. Sheridan said to me, ‘Never shoot 
a hare, for you wouldn’t know what might be in it. There were 
two women I knew, mother and daughter, and they died, and one 
day I was out by the wood and I saw two hares sitting by the 
wall, and the minute I saw them I knew well who they were. 
And the mother made as though she'd kill me, but the daughter 
stopped her. Bad they must have been to be put into that shape, 
and indeed I knew that they were not too good. I saw the mother 
another time come up near the door as if to see me, and when she 
got near she turned herself into a big red hare.’ The witches are 
believed to take the shape of hares, and so the hare’s is a bad shape. 
Another time she saw ‘the old Captain standing near the road, she 
knew well it was him, and while she was looking at him he was 
changed into the shape of an ass.’ 

Young children are believed to be in greater danger than anybody 
else, and the number of those whose cries are heard in the wind 
shows how much ‘the others’ have to do with the wind. A man 
called Martin, who lives by Kiltartan bog, says: ‘ Flann told me he 
was by the hedge up there by Mr. Gerald’s farm one evening, and a 
blast came, and as it passed he heard something crying, crying, and 
he knew by the sound it was a child that they were carrying away.’ 

All the young are in danger, however, because of the long lives 
they have before them, and the desire of ‘the others’ to have their 
lives devoted to them and to their purposes. When I was staying 
with a friend in Galway a little time ago, an old woman came 
from the Burren Hills to ask for help to put a thatch on her 
cottage, and told us, crying and bemoaning herself, of the 
snatching away of her five children. One of us asked her about 
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a certain place upon the road where a boy had fallen from his cart 
and been killed, and she said: 

‘It’s a bad piece of the road. There’s a forth near it, and it’s in 
that forth my five children are that were swept from me. I went 
and I told Father Lally I knew they were there, and he said, “ Say 
your prayers, my poor woman, that’s all you can do.” When they 
were young they were small and thin enough, and they grew up like 
a bunch of rushes, but then they got strong and -stout and good- 
looking: Too good-looking they were, so that everybody would 
remark them and would say, “Oh! look at Ellen Joyce, look at 
Catherine, look at Martin! So good to work and so handsome and 
so loyal to their mother!” And they were all taken from me; all 
gone now but one. Consumption they were said to get, but it never 
was ‘in my family or in the father’s, and how would they get it 

‘without some privication? Four of them died with that, and Martin 
was drowned. One of the little girls was in America and the other 
at home, and they both got sick at the one time, and at the end of 
nine months the both of them died. 

‘Only twice they got a warning. Michael, that was the first to 
‘go, was out one morning very early to bring a letter to Mr. Blake. 

‘ And he met on the road a small little woman, and she came across 

_him again and again, and then again, as if to humbug him. And he 
got afraid, and he told me about her when he got home. And not 
long after that he died. 

‘And Ellen used to be going to milk the cow for the nuns morn- 

ing and evening, and there was a place she had to pass, a sort of an 
enchanted place, I forget the name of it. And when she came home 
one evening she said she would go there no more, for when she was 
-passing that place she saw a small little woman with a little cloak 
about her, and her face not the size of a doll’s face. And with the 
one look of her she got, she got a fright and ran as fast as she could 
and sat down to milk the cow. And when she was milking she 
looked up and there was the small little woman coming along by the 
wall. And she said she’d never go there again. So to move the 
thought out of her mind I said, “Sure that’s the little woman is 
stopping up at Shemus Mor’s house.” “Oh, it’s not, mother,” says 
she. “I know well by her look she was noright person.” “Then, my 
poor girl, you’re lost,” says I, for I knew it was the same woman 
that Michael saw. And sure enough, it was but a few weeks after 
that she died. 

‘And Martin, the last that went, was stout and strong and nothing 
ailed him, but he was drowned. He’d go down sometimes to bathe 
in the sea, and one day he said he was going, and I said, “ Do not, for 
you have no swim.” But a boy of the neighbour’s came after that 
and called to him, and I was making the little dinner for him, and I 
didn’t see him pass the door. And I never knew he was gone till 
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when I went out of the house the girl from next door looked at me 
some way strange, and then she told me two boys were drowned, and 
then she told me one of them was my own. Held down, they said he 
was, by something underneath. They had him followed there. 

‘It wasn’t long after he died I woke one night, and I felt some one 
near, and I struck the light, and there I saw his shadow. He was 
wearing his little cap, but under it I knew his face and the colour of 
his hair. And he never spoke, and he was going out the door and I 
called to him and said, “‘ O Martin, come back to me, and I'll always be 
watching for you!” And every night after that I’d hear things thrown 
about the house outside, and noises. So I got afraid to stop in it, 
and I went to live in another house, and I told the priest I knew 
Martin was not dead, but that he was still living. 

‘ And about eight weeks after Catherine dying I had what I thought 
wasadream. I thought I dreamt that I saw her sweeping out the 
floor of the room. And I said, “‘ Catherine, why are you sweeping ? 
Sure you know I sweep the floor clean and the hearth every night.” 
And I said, ‘‘ Tell me where are you now ?” and she said, “I’m in the 
forth beyond.” And she said, “I have a great deal of things to tell 
you, but I must look out and see are they watching me.” Now, wasn’t 
that very sharp fora dream? And she went to look out the door, 
but she never came back again. 

‘ And in the morning, when I told it to a few respectable people 
they said, “ Take care but it might have been no dream but herself 
that came back and talked to you.” And I think it was, and that she 
came back to see me and to keep the place well swept. 

‘Sure we know there were some in the forth in the old times, for 
my aunt’s husband was brought away into it, and why wouldn’t they 
be there now? He was sent back out of it again, a girl led him back 
and told him he was brought away because he answered to the first 
call, and that he had a right only to answer to the third. But he 
didn’t want to come home. He said he saw more people in it than 
he ever saw at a hurling, and that he’d ask no better place than it in 
high heaven.’ 

Mystics believe that sicknesses and the elements do the will of 
spiritual powers, but Mrs. Joyce had not heard this, and so could 
only deny that her children had died of consumption or were drowned 
by the unaided waters. Her aunt’s husband was doubtless called by 
a voice into the fort, and he went at the first call, instead of waiting, 
as the country people say all should, for the third call, which it seems 
cannot be called except by the living ; and doubtless wandered about 
there in a dream and a sleep until it seemed in his dream that a girl 
of ‘ the others’ led him out of the fort and he awoke. 

Next to young children women after childbirth are held to be in 
most danger. I hear often of a year in which many were taken out 
of South Galway. A man about Tillyra said tome: ‘ It’s about four- 
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teen years since so many young women were brought away after their 
child being born. Peter Regan’s wife of Peterswell, and James 
Jordan’s wife of Derreen, and Loughlin’s wife of Lissatunna—hundreds 
were carried off in that year. They didn’t bring so many since then ; 
I suppose they brought enough then to last them a good while.’ 
And a man near Gort says: ‘ And it’s not many years ago that such a 
lot of fine women were taken from Gort very sudden after childbirth 
—fine women. I knew them all myself.’ 

These women are taken, it is believed, to suckle children who 
have been made captive or have been born from the loves of spirits 
for mortals. Another man from near Gort says: ‘ Linsky the 
slater’s mother was taken away, it’s always said. The way it’s 
known is, it was not long after her baby was born, but she was 
doing well. And one morning very early a man and his wife were 
going in a cart to Loughrea one Thursday for the market, and 
they met some of those people, and they asked the woman that had 
her child with her, would she give a drink to their child that was with 
them. And while she was doing it they said, “‘ We won’t be in want 
of a nurse to-night ; we'll have Mrs. Linsky of Gort.” And when they 
got back in the evening, Mrs. Linsky was dead before them.’ 

A fisherman from Aasleagh showed a correspondent, who was 
sailing along by the Killeries, a spot on the side of Muel Rae where 
there was a castle ‘haunted by evil spirits’ who were often heard 
‘ making a noise like screeching and crying and howling and singing,’ 
and ‘ Peter’s brother’s wife’ was there ; ‘ she was taken in her labour. 
It was an evil spirit that was in her, she couldn’t bring it to the birth 
alive. In the morning when her crying was done they went to see 
her. There wasn’t a bit of her there.’ Evil spirits had ‘ fetched her 
away, and they took the sack of potatoes to put her in, and the potatoes 
were running all over the road even down to the water. She’s there 
shut up to nurse the queen’s child. A fine creature she was.’ The 
tales of fishermen are full of the evil powers of the world. 

The old woman who lives on the bog near Tuam says: ‘ There 
are many young women taken by them in childbirth. I lost a sister 
of my own in that way. There’s a place in the river at Newtown 
where there’s stones in the middle you can get over by, and one day 
she was crossing, and there in the middle of the river, and she 
standing on a stone, she felt a blow on the face. And she looked 
round to see who gave it, and there was no one there, so then she 
knew what had happened, and she came to my mother’s house, 
and she carrying at the time. I was but a little slip at that 
time, with my books in my hand coming from the school, and I 
ran in and said, ‘“ Here’s Biddy coming,” and my mother said, 
“‘ What would bring her at this time of the day?” But she came 
in and sat down on a chair, and she opened the whole story. 
And my mother, seeing she got a fright, said to quiet her, “It was 
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only a pain you got in the ear, and you thought it was a blow.” 
“Ah,” she said, “I never got a blow that hurted me like that 
did.” 

‘And the next day and every day after that, the ear would swell 
a little in the afternoon, and then she began to eat nothing, and at 
the last her baby wasn’t born five minutes when she died. And my 
mother used to watch for her for three or four years after, thinking 
she’d come back, but she never did.’ 

Many women are taken, it is believed, on their marriage day, and 
many before their babies are born, that they may be born among ‘ the 
others.’ A woman from the shore about Duras says: ‘ At Aughanish 
there were two couples came to the shore to be married, and one of ~ 
the new-married women was in the boat with the priest, and they 
going back to the island. And a sudden blast of wind came, and 
the priest said some blessed words that were able to save himself, 
but the girl was swept.’ 

This woman was drowned, doubtless. Every woman who dies 
about her marriage day is believed to die, I think, because a man 
of ‘the others’ wants her for himself. Next after a young child 
and a woman in childbirth, a young, handsome and strong man 
is thought in most danger. When he dies about his marriage 
day he is believed to die, I think, because a woman of ‘the others’ 
wants him for herself. A man living near Coole says: ‘My father ? 
Yes, indeed, he saw many things, and I'll tell you a thing he 
told me, and there’s no doubt in the earthly world about it. It 
was when they lived in Inchy they came over here one time to 
settle a marriage for Peter Quin’s aunt. And when they had the 
marriage settled they were going home at dead of night. And a 
wedding had taken place that day, of one Merrick from beyond 
Turloughmore, and the drag was after passing the road with him and 
his party going home. And in a minute the road was filled with 
men on horses riding along, so that my father had to take shelter in 
Carthy’s big haggard. And the horsemen were calling on Merrick’s 
name. And twenty-one days after he lay dead. There’s no doubt 
at all about the truth of that, and they were no riders belonging to 
this world that were on those horses.’ 

The hurling was the game of the gods in old times, and 
‘the others’ are held everywhere to-day to delight in good hurlers 
and to carry them away. A man by the sea-shore near the Con- 
nemara hills in western Galway says: ‘There was a man lived about 
a mile beyond Spiddal, and he was one day at a play, and he was 
the best at the hurling and the throwing and at every game. 
And a woman in the crowd called out to him, “‘ You’re the strongest 
man that’s in it.” And twice after that a man that was beside him 
and that heard that said, saw him pass by, with his coat on, before 
sunrise. And on the fifth day after he was dead. He left four or 
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five sons, and some of them went to America, and the eldest of them 
married and was living in the place with his wife. And he was going 
to Galway for a fair, and his wife was on a visit to her father and her 
mother on the road to Galway, and she bid him to come early, that 
she’d have commands for him. So it was before sunrise when he set 
out, and he was going up a little side road through the fields to make 
a short cut, and he came on the biggest fair he ever saw, and the 
most people in it, and they made a way for him to pass through. 
And a man with a big coat and a tall hat came out from them and 
said, “Do you know me?” And he said, “Are you my father?” 
And he said, “‘ I am, and but for me you'd be sorry for coming here, 
but I saved you; but don’t be coming out so early in the morning 
again.” And he said, “It was a year ago that Jimmy went to 
America.” And that was true enough. And then he said, “And it 
was you that drove your sister away, and gave her no peace or ease, 
because you wanted the place for yourself.” And he said, “That is 
true.” And he asked the father, ‘‘;Were you all these years here ?” 
And he said, “I was. But in the next week I’ll be moved to the 
west part of Kerry, and four years after that my time will come to 
die.” It was the son himself told me all this.’ 

«, This man was taken according to the traditional philosophy 
because someone praised him and did not say ‘God bless him,’ for 
the admiration of a sinner may, it says, become the admiration of 
‘the others,’ who do many works through our emotions, and become 
as a rope to drag us out of the world. 

.. They take the good dancers too, for they love the dance. 
Qld Langan, a witch doctor on the borders of Clare, says: ‘ There 
was a boy was a splendid dancer. Well, one night he was going 
to a house where there was a dance. And when he was about half 
way to it, he came to another house where there was music and 
dancing going on. So he turned in, and there was a room all done 
up with curtains and with screens, and a room inside where the 
people were sitting, and it was only those that were dancing sets that 
came to the outside room. So he danced two or three sets and then 
he saw that it was a house they had built up where there was no 
house before for him to come into. So he went out, but there was a big 
flagstone at the door, and he stumbled on it and fell down. And in 
a fortnight after he was dead.’ 

I know a doctor who met one day among the Burren Hills the 
faneral of a young man he had been attending some time before. 
He stopped and asked the sister why he had not been sent for 
of late, and she said, ‘Sure you could do nothing for him, doctor. It’s 
well known what happened, him such a grand dancer, never home 
from a wedding or a wake till three o’clock in the morning, and 
living as he did beside a forth. It’s they that have him swept.’ 

., All the able-bodied, however, should fear the love of the gods. 
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A man who lives by Derrykeel, on the Clare border, says of a 
friend and neighbour of fifty years ago: ‘We were working 
together, myself and him, making that trench you see beyond to 
drain the wood. And it was contract work, and he was doing the 
work of two men, and was near ready to take another piece. And 
some of the boys began to say to him, “It’s a shame for you to be 
working like that, and taking the bread out of the mouth of another,’ 
and I standing there. And he said he didn’t care what they said, 
and he took the spade and sent the scraws out flying to the right 
and to the left. And he never put a spade into the ground again, 
for that night he was taken ill and died shortly after. Watched he 
was and taken by them.’ 

Even the old and feeble should not feel altogether safe. I have 
been told at Coole that ‘there was a man on this estate, and he sixty 
years, and he took to his bed and the wife went to Biddy Early, a 
famous wise woman of whom I have many stories, and said, “ It can’t 
be by them he’s taken. What use would he be to them, being so old ?” 
And Biddy Early is the one that should know, and she said, ‘“‘ Wouldn’t 
he be of use to them to drive their cattle ?”’ 

But all are not sad to go. I have heard ‘there were two men 
went with poteen to the island of Aran. And when they were on 
the shore they saw a ship coming as if to land, and they said, 
“We'll have the bottle ready for those that are coming.” But when 
the ship came close to land it vanished. And presently they got 
their boat ready and put out to sea. And a sudden blast came and 
swept one of them off. And the other saw him come up again, and 
put out the oar across his breast for him to take hold of,it. But he 
would not take it, but said, “I’m all right now,” and sank down 
again, and was seen no more.’ 

There isindeed no great cause why any should fear anything except 
in the parting, for they expect to find there things like the things 
they have about them in the world, only better and more plentiful. 
A man at Derrykeel says: ‘There was a woman walking in the 
road that had a young child at home, and she met a very old man 
having a baby in his arms. And he asked would she give it a drop 
of breast milk. So she did, and gave it a drink. And the old man 
said, ‘It’s well for you you did that, for you saved your cow by it; 
but to-morrow look over the wall into the field of the rich man that 
lives beyond the boundary, and you'll see that one of his was taken 
in the place of yours.” And so it happened.’ 

Mrs. Colahan of Kiltartan says: ‘There was a woman living on 
the road that goes to Scahanagh, and one day a carriage stopped at 
her door and a grand lady came out.of it, and asked would she come 
and give the breast to her child. And she said she wouldn’t leave 
her own children, but the lady said no harm would happen them, 
and brought her away toa big house, but when she got there she 
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wouldn’t stop, but went home again. And in the morning the 
woman’s cow was dead.’ 

And because it is thought ‘the others’ and the dead may need 
the milk for the children that are among them, it is thought wrong 
to ‘ begrudge’ the cows. Anold farmer at Coole says: ‘The way the 
bad luck came to Tommy Glyn was when his cow fell sick and lay 
for dead. He had a right to leave it or to kill it himself. But his 
father-in-law was covetous, and he cut a bit of the lug off it, and it 
rose again, and he sold it for seven pound at the fair of Tubber. 
But he never had luck since then, and lost four or five bullocks, near 
all he owned.’ To ‘cut a bit of the lug off it’ is, it seems, a 
recognised way of breaking the enchantment. 

A man at Gortaveha says: ‘ There was a drunkard in Scariff, and 
one night he had drink taken he couldn’t get home, and fell asleep 
by the roadside near the bridge. And in the night he woke and 
heard them at work, with cars and horses, and one said to another, 
“This work is too heavy; we'll take the white horse belonging to 
Whelan ” (that was the name of a rich man in thetown). So, as soon 
as it was light, he went to this rich man, and told him what he 
heard them say. But he would only laugh at him and said, “I'll pay 
no attention to what a drunkard dreams.” But when he went out 
after to the stable, the white horse was dead.’ A woman near Spiddal 
says: ‘We had a mare, the grandest from this to Galway, had a foal 
there on that floor, and before long both mare and foal died. And 
I often hear them galloping round the house, both mare and foal, 
and I not the only one, but many in the village can hear them too.’ 

Roots and plants are taken too. I have heard of their pulling 
the nuts in the woods about Coole, and a woman who lives on the 
side of the road between Gort and Ardrahan says: ‘ There was a girl 
used to come with me every year to pick water grass, and one year I 
couldn’t go and she went by herself. And when she looked up from 
picking it she saw a strange woman standing by her with a red 
petticoat about her head and a very clean white apron. And she 
took some of the water in her hand and threw it in the girl’s face and 
gave her a blow and told her never to come there again. Vexed 
they were the water grass to be taken away ; they wanted it left to 
themselves.’ 

A Galway lady tells of great noises that she and her household 
heard coming out of the apple room, and I asked a friend’s gardener 
if he ever heard noises of the kind, and he said, ‘ For all the twelve 
nights I slept in the apple house I never saw anything, and I never 
went to bed or stripped off my clothes all the time, but I kept up a 
good turf fire all the night. But every night I could hear the sound 
of eating and of knives and forks, I don’t know, was it the apples 
they were eating or some dinner they brought with them. And one 
night one of them jumped down from the granary over the bed, I 
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could hear him scraping with his hands, and I went out and never 
came in again that night, and ever since that time I am a bit deaf.’ 
Once he was in the grape house and there came a great wind and 
shook the house, and when it had gone by one of the bunches had 
been ‘ swept.’ He has often heard that the pookas, a kind of mis- 
chievous spirits that come mostly in the shape of animals and are 
associated with November, take away the blackberries in the month of 
November, and he says : ‘ Anyway, we know that when the potatoes are 
taken it’s by “ the gentry,” and surely this year they have put their 
fancy on them.’ 

Kirwan, the faery man of a place opposite Aran, under the Conne- 
mara hills, who learns many things from his sister who is away 
among them, says: ‘ Last year I was digging potatoes, and a boy came 
by, one of them, and one that I knew well before. And he said, 
“ They’re yours this year, and the next two years they will be ours.” 
And you know the potatoes were good last year, and you see how bad 
they are this year, and how they have been made away with. And 
the sister told me that half the food in Ireland goes to them, but that 
if they like they can make out of cow dung all they want, and they can 
come into a house and use what they like, and it will never be missed 
in the morning.’ 

The woman on the bog near Tuam says: ‘ There’s a very loughy 
woman living up that boreen beyond, is married to a man of the 
Gillanes, and last year she told me that a strange woman came into 
her house and sat down, and asked her had she good potatoes, and she 
said she had. And the woman said, ‘“ You have them this year, but 
we'll have them next year.” And she said, “‘ When you go out of the 
house it’s your enemy you'll see standing outside.” And when she 
went away the woman went to the door to see what way did she go, 
but she could see her nowhere. And sure enough there was a man 
standing outside that was a near neighbour and was her most enemy.’ 
A correspondent found a man on the Killeries cutting oats with a 
scissors, and was told that they had seen his scythe the year before, 
and to keep him from taking the oats they ‘came in the middle of 
the night and trampled it all down, so he was cutting it quietly this 
year.’ 

It is, I think, a plausible inference that, just as people who are 
taken grow old among them, so unripe grain and fruits and plants 
that are taken grow ripe among them. Everything, according to this 
complex faith, seems to have a certain power of life it must wear out, 
a certain length of life it must live out, in either world, and the worlds 
war on one another for its possession. 

A sound of fighting is often heard about dying persons, and this 
is thought to come of fighting between their dead friends who would 
prevent their being taken, and those who would take them. An old 
man died lately near Coole, and-some of the neighbours jheard 
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fighting about his house, though one neighbour of his own age will 
not believe it was for him, because he was‘ too cross and too old’ 
to be taken; and last year I met a man on the big island of 
Aran who heard fighting when two of his children died. I did not 
write his story down at the time, and so cannot give his very words. 
One night he heard a sound of fighting in the room. He lit the 
light, but everything became silent at once and he could see 
nothing. He put out the light and the room was full of the sound of 
fighting as before. In the morning he saw blood in a box he had to 
keep fish in, and his child was very ill. I do not remember if his 
child died that day, but it died soon. He heard fighting another 
night, and he tried to throw the’quilt on the people who were fighting, 
but he could not find anybody. In the morning he found blood 
scattered about and his second child dead. A man he knew was in 
love with a girl who lived near and used to sleep with her at night, 
and he was going home that morning and saw a troop of them, and 
the child in the middle ‘of them. Once, while he was telling this 
story, he thought I was not believing him, and he got greatly excited 
and stood up and said he was an old man and might die before he got 
to his house and he would not tell me a lie, before God he would not 
tell me a lie. 

A man near Cahir-glissane says: ‘ As to fighting for those that 
are dying, I'd believe in that. There was a girl died not far from 
here, and the night of her death there was heard in the air the sound 
of an army marching and the drums beating, and it stopped over her 
house where she was lying sick. And they could see no one, but 
could hear the drums and the marching plain enough, and there was 
like little flames of lightning playing about it.’ 

A woman at Kiltartan says: ‘There does often be fighting heard 
when a person is dying. John King’s wife that lived in this house 
before I came to it, the night she died there was a noise heard, that 
all the village thought that every wall of every garden round about 
was falling down. But in the morning there was no sign of any of 
them being fallen.’ 

A woman at Spiddal says: ‘There are more of them in 
America than. what there are here, and more of other sort of spirits. 
There was a man came from there told me that one night in America 
he had brought his'wife’s niece that was sick back from the hospital, 
and had put her in an upper room. And in the evening they heard 
a scream from her, and she called out, ‘“‘ The room is full of them, and 
my father is with them and my aunt.” And he drove them away, 
and used the devil’s name and cursed them. And she was left quiet 
that night, but the next day she said, “I'll be destroyed altogether 
to-night with them.” And he said he’d keep them out, and he 
locked the door of the house. And towards midnight he heard them 
coming to the door and trying to get in, but he kept it locked and 
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he called to them ‘by way of the keyhole to keep away out of that. 
And there was talking among them, and the girl that was upstairs 
said she could hear the laugh of her father and of her aunt. And 
they heard the greatest fighting among them that ever was, and 
after that they went away, and the girl got well. That’s what often 
happens, crying and fighting for one that’s sick or going to die.’ 

A woman at Coole says: ‘There was an old woman the other day 
was telling me of a little girl was put to bake a cake, for her mother 
was sick inthe room. And when she turned away her head for a 
minute the cake was gone. And that happened the second day and 
the third, and the mother was vexed when she heard it, thinking . 
some of the neighbours had come in and taken it away. But the 
next day an old man appeared, and they knew he was the grand- 
father, and he said, “It’s by me the cake was taken, for I was 
watching the house these three nights, where I knew there was one 
sick in it. And you never knew such a fight as there was for her 
last night, and they would have brought her away but for me that 
had my shoulder to the door.” And the woman began to recover 
from that time.’ 

The woman on the bog near Tuam says: ‘It’s said to bea very 
good place, with coaches and all such things, but a person would 
sooner be in this world, for all that. And when a man or a woman is 
dying, the friends and the others among them will often gather about 
the house and will give a great challenge for him.’ 

And Langan, the faery man on the borders of Clare and Galway, 
says : ‘ Everyone has friends among them, and the friends would try 
to save when others would be trying to bring you away.’ 

Sometimes those they are trying to take seem to have a part in the 
fight, for they tell about Kiltartan of a woman who seemed dying, 
and suddenly she sat up and said, ‘I have had a hard fight for it,’ 
and got well after; and they understood her words to mean that she 
was fighting with the host of ‘ the others.’ 

Sometimes, too, the friends and neighbours and relations who are 
among them are thought to help, instead of hindering, the taking 
away. The fisherwoman from Burren says: ‘There was my own 
uncle that lived on the road between Kinvara and Burren, where the 
shoemaker’s shop is now, and two of his children were brought away 
from him. And the third he was determined he would keep, and he 
put it to sleep between himself and the wife in the bed. And one 
night a hand came in at the window and tried to take the child, and 
he knew who the hand belonged to, and he saw it was a woman of 
the village that was dead. So he drove her away and held the child, 
and he was never troubled again after that.’ 

And Kirwin the faery man says : ‘ One night I was in the bed with 
the wife beside me, and the child near me, next the fire. And I 
turned and saw a woman sitting by the fire, and she made a snap at 
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the child, and I was too quick for her and got hold of it, and she was 
at the door and out of it before I could get hold ofher.’ The woman 
was his sister, who is among them and has taught him his unearthly 
knowledge. 

In November ‘the others’ are said to fight for the harvest, and I 
may find, when I know more, that this fight is between the friends of 
the living among the dead, and those among the dead who would 
carry it away. The shadow of battle was over all Celtic mythology, 
for the gods established themselves and the fruitfulness of the world, 
in battle against the Fomor, or powers of darkness and barrenness ; 
and the children of Mill, or the living, and perhaps the friends of the 
living, established themselves in battle against the gods and made 
them hide in the green hills and in the barrows of the dead, and they 
still wage an endless battle against the gods and against the dead. 


W. B. Yeats. 





ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH: A SKETCH 


AN article by Mr. Reginald Statham in the National Review for last 
April reminded me that, in spite of the bewildering rush of quickly 
succeeding celebrities, the name and the genius of Clough were far 
from being forgotten, and that a kind of duty rested upon the few 
stil] living who knew him well, to make known any relevant facts and 
recollections, not hitherto made public property, which they retained 
in memory, concerning a personality so remarkable. He and I were 
close friends for several years ; and although circumstances kept us 
apart for a long time before his death, the deep affection and respect 
which he inspired would not have allowed me to refrain, after he was 
gone, from bearing testimony to his admirable gifts, were it not that 
the publication of my brother’s Thyrsis seemed to render the weaker 
words that I could utter unnecessary and inopportune. But many 
years have passed since Thyrsis appeared ; and now, that the slight 
contribution which I can render to the just estimate of that singularly 
beautiful soul may not be lost, I desire— 


Dum memor ipse mei, dum spiritus hos regit artus— 


to revive the recollections of fifty years ago, and speak of Clough as he 
was in the brimming fulness of his powers, ere too much thinking, 
and those quick revulsions to which his mind was subject, had dulled 
the edge of his marvellous intelligence. 

Apart from the gifts of imagination and mental analysis, Clough 
was of a noble, pure, and self-controlling nature. His friends felt 
certain that the temptations to excess which assail young men, at 
Universities and elsewhere, had by him been resolutely and victori- 
ously resisted. His clear black eyes, under a broad, full, and lofty 
forehead, were often partly closed, as if through the pressure of | 
thought ; but when the problem occupying him was solved, a glorious 
flash would break from the eyes, expressive of an inner joy and 
sudden illumination, which fascinated any who were present. For 
though his sense of humour was keen, the spirit of satire was absent ; 
benevolence in his kindly heart never finding a difficulty in quelling 
ill-nature. It will be said that there are many satirical strokes in 
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Dipsychus, and this is true; but they are aimed at classes—their 
follies and hypocrisies—never at any individual, except himself. His 
| mouth was beautifully formed, but both it and the chin were character- 
ised by some lack of determination and firmness. This deficiency, 
however, so far as it existed, was harmful only to himself; those who 
sought his counsel or help found in him the wisest of advisers, the 
steadiest and kindest of friends. 

I first knew him as a boy at Rugby School. He was in the 
School-house, my brother and I at that time living at home, and 
preparing for Winchester with a private tutor. He was, I think, not 
seldom in the private part of the house ; for my mother, who marked 
his somewhat delicate health, conceived a great liking for him ; and 
his gentleness, and that unwonted humanity of nature which made 
him unlike the ordinary schoolboy, caused him to be a welcome guest 
in her drawing-room. What Mr. Statham says of his excellence as a 
goal-keeper in the football matches is quite true. He wore neither 
jersey nor cap; in a white shirt, and with bare head, he would face 
the rush of the other side as they pressed the ball within the line of 
the goal-posts ; and not seldom, by desperate struggling, he was the 
first to ‘ touch it down,’ thus baulking the enemy of his expected ‘try 
at goal.’ 

My brother left Winchester and entered at Rugby in the summer 
of 1837 ; I followed him three months later. Clough, who had been 
elected a Scholar of Balliol in November 1836, and then returned to 
Rugby with a view to an exhibition from the School (which of course 
he obtained), went into residence at Oxford in October 1837, three or 
four days after I came from Winchester. The general impression in 
the School about him then was, that he was of an ability quite extra- 
ordinary, and would certainly do great things. 

From that time till I went up to Oxford myself in October 1842 
I saw but little of him. But we heard that he did not carry all 
before him, as we thought he ought to have done; and without in 
the least altering our opinion of his intellectual strength, we specu- 
lated on what could be the cause of failure. I remember—it must 
have been, I think, after his comparative failure in the schools in 
1841—his coming up to my father in the front court of the School- 

house, standing in front of him with face partly flushed and partly 
pale, and saying simply, ‘I have failed.’ My father looked gravely 
and kindly at him, but what he said in reply I do not remember, or 
whether he said anything. In the spring of 1842 he was elected to 
a Fellowship at Oriel.!| After I came up to University in October, 
Clough, Theodore Walrond, my brother and I formed a little interior 
company, and saw a great deal of one another. We used often to go 
skiffing up the Cherwell, or else in the network of river channels that 
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meander through the broad meadows facing Iffley and Sandford. 
After a time it was arranged that we four should always breakfast in 
Clough’s rooms on Sunday morning. These were times of great 
enjoyment. Sir Robert Peel was in power; he was breaking loose 
more and more from the trammels of mere party connexion, and the 
shrewd Rentoul, who then edited the Spectator, welcomed in the 
Conservative chief the only true statesman that England had seen 
since the days of Canning. The Spectator of the day before used to 
arrive at breakfast-time, and the leading articles were eagerly read 
and discussed. Ireland especially—Rentoul seemed to hold—con- 
ciliated by the Maynooth Bill, the Colleges Act, and other healing 
measures, bade fair to pose no longer as England’s difficulty. With, — 
this estimate of Peel Clough seemed on the whole to be in cordial] 
agreement. 

Between 1843 and 1845 there was a small society in existence 
at Oxford called the Decade. Among its members were Jowett, 
Arthur Stanley, Coleridge, my brother, Chichester Fortescue, John 
Campbell Shairp, the present writer, and several others. Shairp 
has described? two speeches made by Clough at meetings of the 
Decade. The impressions of the fyture Professor of Poetry seem to 
have been in unison with my own, that no member of the society 
spoke in so rich, penetrating, original, and convincing a strain as 
Clough. He was not rapid, yet neither was he slow or hesitating ; 
he seemed just to take time enough to find the right word or phrase 
wherein to clothe his thought. My recollections have grown sadly 
dim ; but I remember one debate when he spoke to a resolution that 
I had proposed in favour of Lord Ashley's Ten Hours Bill. In 
supporting the resolution he combated the doctrines of Jlaissez| 
faire and the omnipotence and sufficiency of the action of Supply | 
and Demand, then hardly disputed in England, with an insight, 
marvellous in one who had so little experience ef the industrial life, 
and at the same time with a strict and conscientious moderation.| 
This must have been in 1844 or 1845. 

He had scrupled much about signing the Articles, then a necessary 
preliminary before taking the M.A. degree; however, he did sign 
them, though reluctantly, and became a Master of Arts in the course 
of 1844, 

In August 1845 a party of Oxford men, who had planned a 
walking tour in the Highlands, met at Calder Park, near Glasgow, 
the home of Theodore Walrond, one of the party. The others were 
Clough, Shairp, my brother Edward, afterwards an Inspector of 
Schools in the West of England, and myself. An account of this 
expedition is given in a long letter from Clough to Burbidge.’ During 
the few days that we spent at Calder Park before setting out, Clough 
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talked very brilliantly, being much drawn out and stimulated by the 

lively sallies of Miss Walrond. Agnes Walrond was then, though not 
exactly beautiful, a very charming, handsome, and graceful woman ; 
and she seemed quick to comprehend the intellectual force and many- 
sidedness of Clough. She afterwards married Mr. Henley, son of the 
well-known member for Oxfordshire, and still, I hope, remembers the 
pleasant days which her parents’ hospitality secured for us Southrons 
at that far-distant date. 

When we returned, ‘dirty, dusty, and bankrupt,’ as Clough says, 
to Calder Park, we found Scott’s grandchildren, Walter and Charlotte 
Lockhart, staying there. The grandson, then a lively young officer 
in the 16th Lancers, was much like military men everywhere. I 
could not trace in him the likeness to Sir Walter which people 
talked of. But in the sister it was evident enough. The set and 
expression of the eyes, the height of the somewhat narrow forehead, 
reminded one strongly of the pictures of her grandfather. She sang 
old Scotch songs with an exquisite and simple grace. Both Clough‘ 
and Shairp ° speak of the visit to Milton Lockhart, where we saw the 
famous editor of the Quarterly walking on the terrace. Shairp 
brought up Clough and introduced him, and Lockhart, though 
evidently out of health, conversed with him frankly and cordially. 
Besides speaking of the infidelity common among the Lanarkshire 
farmers at that time, Clough told us that Lockhart assured him 
that a number of Burns’s songs in MS., much more loose and licen- 
tious than any of those published, were circulating among the 
peasantry. Lockhart was a tall, thin, dark-eyed man; his face, 
though it wore a severe, not to say harsh, expression, was singularly 
handsome. 

In 1847 he wrote some beautiful quatrains—‘ Qui laborat, orat ’ 
—which were first published in 1849. The circumstances under which 
he wrote them, while staying for a night with me at my London 
lodgings, are described in Mr. 8S. Waddington’s monograph, Arthur 
Hugh Clough, at p. 138. 

In the long vacation of 1847, Clough took a reading-party to the 
Highlands. For several weeks he was established at a large farm- 
house—since turned into an inn—called Drumnadrochit, on the north 
shore of Loch Ness and not far from the Fall of Foyers. The party 
numbered, so far as I recollect, six or seven men ; among them were 
Warde Hunt, afterwards a well-known figure in the House of 
Commons, and Charles Lloyd, son of a former bishop of Oxford. It 
was this reading-party that gave occasion to the ‘Long Vacation 
Pastoral,’ which he published under the name of ‘The Bothie of 
Tober na Vuolich.’ The origin of the name was this. Several Oxford 

friends, Shairp, the present Archdeacon Scott of Dublin, with a 
younger brother,—Theodore Walrond, and myself, arranged to beat 
up the quarters of the Drumnadrochit party while making a walking 


* Poems, §c. i. 99. 5 Ibid, i, 27. 
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tour, which we were minded to extend to Skye. On the way north, 
at Loch Rannoch, Shairp and I parted from the rest, in order to explore 
the western shore of the long and lonely sheet of water known as Loch 
Ericht. We were to rejoin the rest at Dalwhinnie the next day. The 
path along the lake was winding and rough, and at nightfall we had 
only walked as far as the forester’s hut, about one-third of the distance. 
All this side of Loch Ericht was said at that time to be Lord Aber- 
corn’s deer-forest ; and there was no other human dwelling on that 
shore but this hut of the forester, which was named on the maps 
‘Toper-na-fuosich.’ The forester and his wife were hospitable enough ; 
such fare and lodging as they had were kindly tendered ; and Shairp 
and I passed the night tolerably well. When we reached Drumna- 
drochit, Shairp in his cheery genial way made the most of the inci- 
dent of the ‘ Bothie’ at which we had slept, and Clough chose to 
give the name of the hut to the home of Elspie his heroine (though 
that was far enough from Loch Ericht), and to find in the same 
name a title for his poem. Accordingly the first edition (published 
by Macpherson, an Oxford bookseller, in 1848) bore the title ‘ Bothie 
of Toper-na-fuosich.’ Later on it was discovered that the maps were 
wrong, and that the true name of the hut was Tober-na-Vuolich, 
to which accordingly it has been altered in all later editions. 

The ‘ Bothie’ found me in New Zealand before the end of 1848. 
The force and variety of this extraordinary poem, the melody of great 
portions of it, its penetrating dialectic, its portrayal of passionate 
tenderness, the nearness to Nature in its descriptions and in its whole 
texture, filled me with wonder and delight. There was one man then 
in New Zealand, and perhaps only one, who was capable of valuing 
the treasure, and with him I hastened to share it. This was Alfred 
Domett, the poet, journalist, and politician, who was then Colonial 
Secretary for the Wellington province. A Cambridge man, he 
welcomed with generous fervour this strange product of the Oxford 
mind. 

In this poem a sunny optimism reigns, which is dependent on the 
development of the principal character, Philip Hewson. A Radical, 
a passionate lover of human equality, and at the same time an idealist, 
Philip preaches the dignity of labour, and sees beauty in its humblest 
manifestations, incurring thereby the scorn and sarcasm of Lindsay, 
his Conservative fellow-pupil. The poem is too well known to 
require analysis here ; it is enough to say that the tone of optimism 
holds on to the end ; Philip marries his Elspie, and they sail for New 
Zealand. 

When the ‘ Bothie’ appeared, its reception was of a mixed character. 
Kingsley devoted to it the whole of a warmly eulogistic article in 
Fraser's Magazine ; but the Spectator was ‘contemptuous ;’ and in 
Oxford, Clough wrote to Emerson, the verdict was that it was ‘in- 
decent and profane, immoral and communistic.’ The author of this 
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sweeping criticism must, I think, have been a dear and excellent 
man, but narrow—a clerical tutor of my own college, who, when“an 
epic poem called ‘Nature a Parable’ appeared, was said to have 
praised it highly, declaring it to be equal to the Paradise Lost as 
poetry, and much more orthodox ! 

The tempest of the Paris Revolution in February 1848 was heard 
of in New Zealand soon after I landed in the colony. What atime of 
; boundless excitement for the young and unsteady was that year 1848! 
Battles in the streets of great cities—constitutions torn to rags—insur- 
rection everywhere—resignations of crowns—Chartist meetings—wars 
| changing the frontiers of States—Italy rising against Austria—Hungary 
‘striking for independence—Russia sending her legions across the 
Carpathians—Rome turned into a republic:—this was the sort of 
‘ foreign intelligence’ that my friends at home expected to find, and 
usually did find, in their morning papers. Even I at the distance of 
half the globe, having steeped myself in French revolutionary litera- 
ture before leaving England, watched for the tidings of those mighty 
events, and seemed to feel the reverberation of those shocks. My 
brother, to whom literature then and always meant more than 
politics, wrote two admirable sonnets on the Revolution in France. 
Yet, with banter irrepressible, in the thick of the wild hubbub, 
he addressed to Clough a letter with the superscription ‘Citizen 
Clough, Oriel Lyceum, Oxford.” Clough, having resigned his 
tutorship at Oriel in April, went to Paris in May, and stayed 
there some weeks. His letters thence to Arthur Stanley,’ though 
of course they can only be regarded as those of an intelligent out- 
sider, are extremely interesting.’ Meantime the internal revolt 
against all spiritual fetters did not cease to work. ‘When shall I see 
you again ?’ he wrote tome. ‘ Will you hire yourself out as a common 
labourer? I hope not, but one may do worse undoubtedly ; ’tis at 
any rate honester than being a teacher of XXXIX Articles.’ Of 
course neither as Tutor nor as Fellow was he, strictly speaking, 
bound to any such duty ; but the fact of having been obliged to sign 
the said Articles as a condition of teaching in the University at all 
made him chafe/against his academical position. In October 1848 he 
resigned his fellowship, and wrote to me soon afterwards that he was 
‘ loose on the world,’ but did not intend to seek any definite employment 
immediately. As he did not throw off his Master’s gown, ‘his 
proceedings made no difference to him at Oxford, and he was ex- 
tremely jolly meantime, rejoicing in his emancipation.’ In January 
1849 he accepted the headship of University Hall, which had 
just been established in connexion with University College, Gower 
Street; but his work there could not commence till the following 


© Poems, Sc. i. 121. 


7 Still better, perhaps was the summary of the general impression left by his 
visit, which he sent to me ina letter written in July 1848 (ibid. 131). 
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October. Following out his desire of making further researches in 
the real human world before settling down to work, Clough went to 
Rome in April 1849, and remained there during the siege of the city 
by the French—saw their entry in July, and then went to Naples. 

During this enforced residence at Rome his mind must have 
been in a wild, semi-chaotic state. He wrote many letters, chiefly 
to F. T. Palgrave, but also to myself and others ; they tell nothing, 
however, of the thoughts that were surging within him. ‘ Instinct 
turns instinct out,’* and impression impression. Rome disappoints 
him ; at first he calls it ‘rubbishy,’ yet after a while he partly yields 
to its spell. He wrote here the Amours de Voyage, a long hexa- 
meter poem in five cantos, with lovely passages of elegiac verse scattered 
through it. The plot is very simple: Claude, the hero, meets at 
Rome, at the time of the siege, an English family, the Trevellyns, 
and becomes intimate with them. With Mary Trevellyn he falls in 
love, or at any rate becomes attached to her; she, sweet girl that she 
is, while guarding ever her maiden dignity and reserve, lets it appear 
that he would not woo her in vain. The siege ends ; the Trevellyns 
leave Rome, intending to travel homewards by slow seam. Claude 
follows, thinking to overtake them at Milan or Como. But a number 
of small mishaps cause him to miss them ; they proceed across the 
Alps to Lucerne; he, thinking that the Fates are against his love, 
and too dejected to struggle, returns to Florence and Rome, and 
renounces hope. 

This melancholy conclusion was not relished by some of his best 
friends. A curious letter® in answer to a friend whose name is not 
given (but who I think must have been Shairp) defends the incul- 
pated conception of the poem in the strongest terms, while doubting 
as to the sufficiency of the execution. Emerson, too,'® ‘ reprimanded ’ 
him strongly for the termination of the Amours de Voyage. Clough 
admits that he may be right, but maintains that he intended the 
poem to end in this way from the first. After all, if the Amowrs be 
read carefully, and the circumstances considered under which it 
was written, the fiasco of poor Claude’s love is intelligible enough. 
Amidst falling thrones and the shock of warring nations, this gifted 
Englishman, if for the moment '' we may allow ourselves to identify 
Clough with Claude—the Hamlet of the nineteenth century—whose 
inner being, once strongly rooted in the old-world faith and hope, 
had also gone all a-wrack, and could find no answer to the invading, 
paralysing doubt, is unable to trust either himself or the woman) 
whom he loves to be proof against change in a changing world.! 
One of the strangest of his moods lands him in the conception that, 
but for the foreseen certainty that the marriage-tie could not bind 

® Dipsychus, ii. 124. ® Poems, Sc. i. 167. © Ibid. p. 235. 


" Only for the moment, of course; for Clough could not possibly have acted as | 
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for ever, that death must sooner or later set the prisoner free, no 
reasonable men would marry : 
But for the funeral train which the bridegroom sees in the distance, 
Would he so joyfully, think you, fall in with the marriage procession ? 
But for the final discharge, would he dare to enlist in that service ? 
But for the certain release, ever sign to that perilous contract ? 


But how about the other party to the contract? All he has to say is 
that ‘the women, God bless them ; they don’t think at all about it.’ 
Yet he loves Mary Trevellyn well enough to make great efforts to 
join her, so that they may come to an understanding; but when 
these efforts are baffled, doubt comes victoriously back, and his enter- 
prise, only half willed, ‘ loses the name of action.’ Courage in him, he 
seems to see, is ‘ factitious,’ love ‘ factitious,’ all strength of resolve 
‘ factitious ’"—aspiration to the Absolute, the most factitious of all. 
Nay, as to her, ‘Is she not changing herself—the old image would 
only delude me.’ He feels himself a ‘ pitiful fool ;’ he has allowed 
the tide to ebb that was bearing him on to marriage and a happy 
life; yet help himself he cannot. 

This poem, written in 1849, was not published till 1858, when 
the beautiful closing lines must have been added. Like Chaucer at 
the end of Troilus and Creseyde, the poet launches his ‘litel book’ 
upon the world, and bids it, 

. —if curious friends ask of thy rearing and age, 
Say, ‘I am flitting about many years, from brain unto brain of 
Feeble and restless youths, born to inglorious days ; 


But,’ so finish the word, ‘ I was writ in a Roman chamber, 
When from Janiculan heights thundered the cannon of France.’ 


At Naples, whither, as was said above, he went after leaving Rome, 
he wrote that terrible elegy, Easter Day. Strauss, the Hegelian 
critic, clad in an armour, seemingly of proof, of Pantheistic philosophy 
and cool all-questioning logic, had destroyed for him the faith in 
Christ overcoming death. An unutterable sadness is stamped on the 
lines which bid the believing women go tv their homes and mind 
their daily tasks, the disciples return to their nets, because ‘ He is 
not risen.’ Clough could not scoff like Voltaire, nor speak of such 
things lightly, like other Balliol men, his contemporaries. Nor does 
he let the matter stand there. None can say what was his precise 
meaning, but in the second ‘ Easter Day’ he seems to half recant the 
cold and cruel theory of the first : 

Though dead, not dead ; 

Not gone, though fled ; 

Not lost, though vanished ; 

In the great gospel and true creed 

He is yet risen indeed ; 

Christ is yet risen. 


In October of this same same year, 1849, he was back in London 
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and beginning work at -University Hall. Two years passed; then, 
towards the end of 1851, the principalship of a college at Sydney fell 
vacant ; he stood for it unsuccessfully ; but ‘this became the occa- 
sion of his quitting University Hall.’ No direct explanation is given ; 
but we are told that ‘he found himself expected to express agreement 
with the opinions of the new set among whom he had fallen ;’ which 
of course he could not do. He had spoken of ‘intolerance,’ as we 
have seen; he had also. written to his sister (p. 119), ‘ As for the 
Unitarians, they’re better than the other Dissenters, and that’s all; 
but to go to their chapels—No!’ Moreover the Amours de Voyage, 
though not published, had been freely shown about; if the autho- 
rities at the Hall had become acquainted with it, they would have 
felt uneasy, and might have been glad of a decent excuse to get rid 
of him. 

In the autumn of 1850, before the work began again at University 
Hall, Clough went to Venice, and there wrote ,or commenced his 
extraordinary Faust-poem, the Dipsychus. Superficially it much 
resembles the work of Goethe ; nevertheless, substantially, it is an 
entirely independent creation. Dipsychus is the hero of the blank- 
verse dramatic poem which bears the same name. His mental con- 
ditions are much the same as those of Claude in the Amours, but 
he has braced himself up to the resolution to act, to give up waiting 
and wavering, and bea manamongstmen. The‘ Spirit’ is his worldly 
self—his own common sense; ironical, sarcastic, and prudent. In 
Dipsychus himself there are two natures: the earlier idealistic, 
descending from boyhood and youth; the later pessimistic, inspired 
by the destructive logic of the time, and somewhat embittered by the 
blows of adverse fortune. 

In May 1851, he sent me out a poem which is printed in his 
works as ‘A London Idyll.’ ‘Let it remind you,’ he wrote, ‘of the 
ancient Kensington Gardens. Fresh from the oven it is, I assure you, 
libi primo confisum.’ It opened— 

On grass, on gravel, in the sun, 
Or now beneath the shade, 


They went in pleasant Kensington, 
A footman and a maid. 


Perhaps this seemed to him rather too realistic, and the fourth line 
was altered before publication to 


A prentice and a maid— 


at the cost of introducing something of tameness and vagueness. Or, 

perhaps, the serious philosophy of the third and following stanzas 

appeared to him to clash a little with the half-ludicrous ideas which 

the original opening might suggest. Few things more profound in 
Vor. XLITI—No. 251 I 
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the style of Crabbe at his best; yet all is pitched on a lower key. 
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nineteenth century than the following lines :— 


Th’ high-titled cares of adult strife, 
Which we our duties call, 
Trades, arts, and politics of life, 
Say, have they after all 


One other object, end, or use, 
Than that, for girl and boy, 

The punctual earth may still produce 

This golden flower of joy ? 


Ah! years may come, and years may bring 
The truth that is not bliss, 

But will they bring another thing 

That can compare with this ? 


In 1852, the hope of obtaining a post in the Education Depart- 
ment being temporarily frustrated by the resignation of the Liberal 
government, Clough went to America, and stayed at first with 
Emerson, who welcomed him with the greatest kindness to his house 
at Concord. Another kind and most faithful friend was Professor 
Charles Norton. But the climate did not agree with him ; the terrible 
east winds, prevailing far on into the summer, made him ever the 
victim of ‘a kind of rheumatic cold ;’ and when the offer of a post 
in the English Education Office was renewed in 1853, he accepted it, 
and the end of July in that year found him in London. He married 
Miss Blanche Smith, a relation of Miss Nightingale, in 1854. 

I returned from parts Australian in the autumn of 1856, with a 
wife and three children. If I rightly remember, Clough was in 
Westmoreland in the early summer of 1857, and there we met again. 
I thought him a good deal changed; his cheek was paler than 
formerly, and his beautiful dark eyes less bright. But his kind smile 
was the same as ever, and had our paths lain near together in the 
years that followed, I think that—in spite of mental differences that 
had risen up between us—the old intimacy might have in a great 
measure revived. Then, however, and for several years afterwards, I 
was settled in Ireland, and had no other opportunities of meeting 
him than those afforded by rare visits to England. During one of 
these, he took me as a guest to the house of his father-in-law at 
Combe Hurst, and introduced me to his wife and child. Of another 
meeting - some time in 1858, I think—I shall speak presently. 

The tales which compose Mari Magno were written abroad, while 
he was travelling on sick-leave in 1861. Much in these poems 
reminds one of what he was in his period of power and conflict, but 
much is different. The thought is lucid; the expression generally 
admirable ; the versification easy and musical ; he is a ‘ raconteur’ in 


conception, or more perfect in workmanship, have been given to the 
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He who, ‘ in his morn of youth defied the elements,’ now, subdued by 
nervous exhaustion, is the sage calm moralist, moving on a plane 

above which Crabbe never rose, but to which the author of ‘Qui 

laborat, orat’ had to make a descent indeed. The two journeys for : 
health were both made in 1861; from the second he never returned. 

All that is necessary for his friends to know about his last days is well 

and clearly told by his widow. At Florence in October he was com- 

pelled by fever to take to his bed; a stroke of paralysis came on; 

and he died on the 13th of November, in his forty-third year. In 

this last illness he was engaged in composing the beautiful stanzas 

beginning ‘Say not the struggle nought availeth,’ a lyric than which 

perhaps nothing more precious ever came from his pen. 

A few words may be given to the religious difficulties of my dear 
friend. He became acquainted after coming into residence at Oxford 
with the writings of the Tiibingen school, and seems to have held 
that the mythical theory of Strauss, and the New Testament chrono- 
logy of Baur, were alike unanswerable. But on the spiritual side 
his Christianity was not so easily shaken. Writing to his sister 
in 1847, he asks, ‘What is the meaning of “ Atonement by a cruci- 
fied Saviour?” ... That there may be a meaning in it, which 
shall not only be consistent with God’s justice, that is, with the voice 
of our conscience, but shall be the very perfection of that justice, 
the one true expression of our relations to God, I don’t deny; but I 
do deny that Mr. McNeile, or Mr. Close, or Dr. Hook, or Pusey, or 
Newman himself, quite know what to make of it.’ 

There seems even to have been a time when he was drawn 
towards Catholicism ; like Leibnitz he ‘frappa 4 toutes les portes.’ 
Writing in 1852 he says, ‘It is odd that I was myself in a most 
Romanising frame of mind yesterday, which I very rarely am. Iwas | 
attracted by the spirituality of it.’ 

Amidst all the perplexities of speculation, he kept, like Marceau, 
‘the whiteness of his soul.’ On the moral side, and with reference to 
the distinction between good and evil, pure and sensual, he was firm 
as arock. The following is an illustration. Being in London " 
vacation time in 1858, I dined with him and my brother at a 
restaurant. My brother was in great force, and talked incessantly ; 
Clough seemed to be out of spirits, and said but little. The name of 
Voltaire coming to be discussed, my brother said, with a wave of his 
hand, ‘ As to the coarseness or sensuality of some of his writings, 
that is a matter to which I attach little importance.’ Clough bluntly 
replied, ‘ Well, you don’t think any better of yourself for that, I 
suppose.’ Thereis no harm in repeating this, because it is well 
known that my brother in his later years thought very differently, 
and regarded the French ‘ lubricity,’ as he called it—borrowing their 
own word—as a moral stain which wrought unspeakable mischief on 
many of their finer minds, 
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: But for Clough’s early death, it is probable that he would, with 
Ewald, Tischendorf, Harnack, and others, have experienced a reaction 
against the extreme subjectivity and arbitrariness of Baur’s views onthe 
New Testament chronology. Such a reaction might, perhaps, have 
removed his sense of the intellectual impossibility of the popular 
creed, and reclaimed for religion a soul than which none more naturally 

, devout ever existed. 


T. ARNOLD. 





THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
IN RUSSIA 


THE Russian educated woman is known to some extent in this country 
for the part which she took in the struggles for political freedom. 
Very little is known, however, in Western Europe about the hard, 
and often really heroic, struggles which Russian women have sustained 
simply to obtain the right to a better education ; still less about the 
wonderful organising powers which they have displayed in the creation 
and maintenance of their educational institutions. 

If women have to struggle hard for their rights in this country, 
against the prejudices of Society and the selfishness of men, one can 
easily imagine the resistance they had to overcome in a country 
like Russia, where, in addition to the same obstacles, an autocratic 
Government puts its veto on every progressive movement. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, Russian women win ground 
every year. They so well show, in their everyday life, what an edu- 
cated woman is worth, whether she carries on some profession or 
simply remains a mother and a wife in her household, that even the 
autocratic Government has to give way. And they succeed so well 
in their endeavours, that the English readers who know how backward 
Russia is in matters of popular education will probably be astonished 
to learn how much has already been done in Russia for the interme- 
diate and the higher education of women ; how considerable are the 
numbers of women who have already received University education ; 
and to what useful account most of them have turned their know- 
ledge. 

To bring Russian society, and especially the Government, to 
acknowledge the accomplished facts, women had of course to go 
through many hard struggles, and these struggles I will attempt to 
relate as briefly as possible. 


I 


Every one knows what a stupendous intellectual revival took place 
in Russia after the Crimean war and the death of Nicholas the First. 
In less than eight years—1857 to 1864 —the whole system of Russian 
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life was entirely changed. The serfs were liberated, and peasant 
self-government was introduced. The rotten tribunals of old were 
abolished, and the institutions of the jury and of justices of peace 
(selected by all the householders of all classes) were introduced. 
Provincial assemblies, quite similar to the County and District 
Councils of this country, were opened since 1864. The terrible cor- 
poral punishments which made the horror of Nicholas the First’s 
time, and a military service of twenty-five years’ duration, became 
things of the past. A new spirit was infused in every branch of life. 
It was a wonderful time, when hundreds of quite new men, who 
formerly, with characteristic Russian timidity, only dreamed in the 
quiet about necessary changes, and only occasionally launched their 
ideas on paper for circulation amongst a few friends, came forward. 
In a few years many radical reforms were accomplished. The educa- 
tional question certainly was not forgotten in the turmoil, and girls’ 
education benefited in it largely. 

The schools for girls were very few at that time; even in the 
well-to-do classes, one girl only out of a hundred had the chance to 
receive some education at school. The few schools which did exist 
were sharply divided between the different classes of society. There 
were the instituts de demoiselles for the daughters of noblemen, 
schools for the daughters of the merchant class, for the daughters of 
the clergy, for the daughters of the artisans, and almost none what- 
ever for the toiling, ‘ tax-paying’ classes. 

Most of them were boarding schools, as strict in their inner 
organisation as convents. In the instituts de demoiselles, whereto 
only the selected few were admitted, the girls had to stay from six 
to nine years, entirely separated from their homes and from the 
whole world. Never, under any circumstances, was a girl allowed to 
spend a few days in her home. Even in such cases as the death of a 
girl’s father or mother, or of some other very near relative, the girl 
was only brought to the funeral by a governess, and taken back to 
the institut as soon as the ceremony was over. Once a year, at 
Easter, they were allowed to take a drive in the streets, in a long 
procession of carriages, which no relative dared to approach. 

The programme of education was, of course, in accordance with 
these principles. The girls lived, like hot-house plants, in a quite 
secluded atmosphere, far apart from real life, in a world created by 
their own imagination, and as different from reality as it could be. 
They were taught all sorts of accomplishments, but very seldom the 
voice of an earnest teacher appealed to their higher intellectual 
faculties. The schools for the other classes of society differed but 
little from the instituts de demoiselles. The pupils only stayed there 
for a shorter time and were taught less accomplishments. 

The insufficiency of that sort of education was broadly felt, and 
already in 1847 and 1855 an attempt had been made to reform the 
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inatituts. Now that everything was reformed in Russia, the vague 
aspirations of previous years were brought out in a definite form 
by a gifted young professor, N. Vyshnegradsky, in a memorandum 
addressed to the Tzar ; and although the ideas expressed therein were 
diametrically opposed to the system which had hitherto prevailed, 
they were fully approved and accepted by the Government. The first 
gymnasium for girls was opened in 1857—that is, only four years 
after the Queen’s College had received the sanction of Parliament and 
the necessity of a thorough education for women was proclaimed in 
this country ; fifteen years before the Public Day Schools began to 
be opened in England; and very nearly thirty years before the 
lycées de demoiselles were opened in France. 

The leading feature of the new system was, that the girls received 
an education nearly equal to the education given to the boys in the 
gymnasia; that they stayed at home, and only came to school for 
the school hours ; and that all classes of society had equal access to 
the gymnasia. In all points it was thus directly the opposite of the 
previous system. From the beginning, the girls’ gymnasia were put 
on the same footing as the best institutions of that same class in 
Western Europe. Each gymnasium had seven forms, and an eighth 
form was added later on, for pedagogical training. The teachers 
were chiefly men—the possession of a University degree being a 
necessary condition. The fees were 50 roubles (5/.) a year. 

A demand for such schools came from all parts of the country, 
and the Government encouraged both the demand and private 
donations for that purpose. Gradually high schools for girls were 
opened in each province—even in the remotest parts of Caucasia 
and Siberia. The result was, that at the present time there are no 
less than 343 gymnasia for girls in the Empire (a few of them'being 
pro-gymnasia, with four forms only), with no less than 80,000 pupils. 

The Government—at least, in those years of reforms—did not 
prevent the opening of private high schools, and a few excellent ones 
were founded. Even the old instituts de demoiselles were not fvr- 
gotten; the system of education was improved, and the girls were 
allowed to spend their holidays at home. 

It seems almost incomprehensible nowadays that so deep a 
change should have been accomplished so suddenly—two years only 
after Nicholas the First’s death; but it was fully prepared long 
before. Women’s education and the position of woman in society had 
been eagerly discussed in Russian literature since the ‘ forties’ and 
early ‘ fifties.’ In 1853 the whole subject was summed up in the 
leading review of the time, the Contemporary, in terms which would 
now be accepted by the leaders of the same movement.' In their 


1! Mme. E. Likhachoff mentions this fact in her excellent work, in three volumes 
Materials for the History of Women's Education in Russia. This history is brought 
Gown to the year 1856, and several chapters relating to the later period were published 
subsequently in a monthly review. 
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earliest productions, Tourguineff, Goneharoff, Herzen, Madame Hahn, 
and several others, already gave a beautiful type of woman, well 
educated and taking to heart all the great questions which impassion 
mankind. In its leading men Russian society was thus won long 
ago for the women’s cause. 

The caste-system in the girls’ schools was only maintained by the 
firm will of Nicholas the First, who persistently imposed it upon his col- 
laborators, while his wife, the Empress Alexandra, saw the beau idéal of 
education in good manners only in cette noble tenue, apanage ex- 
clusif des personnes bien élevées, as she wrote in a letter; and as she 
was the head of all the girls’ schools she imposed her views. Happily 
she soon ceased to take interest in these matters, and the instituts felt 
under the patronage of the Prince of Oldenburg, who had received a 
good education from his mother, Héléne Pavlovna, and especially at 
the University of Stuttgart, where he was in contact with several leading 
spirits of ‘Young Germany.’ Consequently, a scheme for a thorough 
reform of girls’ schools—very much on the lines of the gymnasia— 
had been worked out, with his sanction, as early as 1847. It 
fell through on account of Nicholas the First’s opposition; but then 
an attempt was made at least to introduce into the imstituts, such as 
they were, a better element. Some of the best men were invited as 
teachers. The great Gogol lectured for years in succession in a St. 
Petersburg institut upon ‘the Earth and Man.’ The historians 
Stassulevich and V. Shulgin taught history, and in most instituts the 
chair of Russian literature was given to some gifted man who did 
his best to inspire his pupils with higher conceptions of life. These 
attempts only proved, however, that no partial improvements would 
do so long as the secluded monastic atmosphere was maintained. 

The result was that when the new plan for the education of girls 
was brought forward, it found support in Literature, in the Administra- 
tion, and at the Court, in the persons of the young Empress Marie 
and her aunt, the Grand Duchess Héléne Pavlovna—two remarkable 
ladies, who strongly supported Alexander the Second in the liberal 
reforms of the first years of his reign. And then there were all over 
the country plenty of mothers who knew what the ‘ sweet Arcadian 
education’ of the instituts is worth, and, without being properly 
educated themselves, ardently wished something better for their 
daughters. 


II 


The girls’ gymnasia opened a new era for the Russian woman. 
The subjects were taught there in a serious and attractive way by 
University men ; the girl’s brain was really working. The contact 
between the different classes made a democratic spirit prevail in the 
schools ; even the modest uniform—a brown woollen frock and a little 
black alpaca apron—had its significance. A quite new sort of girl, 
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who longed for a higher education, and often for an independent life, 
made its appearance. To obtain access tothe University now became 
the watchword of this young generation. 

The public at large was bewildered by the new movement. The 
reactionary press met the claims of the young women with great 
hostility ; but the best men of the time, both in literature and in 
science, greeted in them a new era for Russia. Much paper and ink 
was wasted to prove, from the reactionary side, that a woman need 
not know more than to be a good housewife and a good mother; 
or that a woman’s brain differs from a man’s brain, and that, there- 
fore, women must not be allowed to study what men study. The 
girl ‘in a black dress, with short hair, dirty nails, and a volume of 
Buckle under her arm,’ became the favourite theme of sarcasm in 
that part of the press. Parodies were written, representing a girl who 
studies medicine, and sleeps with an anatomical preparation instead 
of a pillow; or a young mother who tries to find out by means of 
chemical analysis what is the matter with her baby, which cries day. 
and night, instead of calling in a doctor. 

On the other side, our best writers—much under the influence of 
the promoters of equality of human beings—John Stuart Mill, 
Buckle, Herbert Spencer, and many French and German writers, 
had an easy task to prove that the child, the husband, the home, 
and the community at large, can only gain from women being well 
educated. Their writings inspired the young generation and gave 
them new forces for the struggle. 

No great movement is due to one single cause, and so it was in 
this case. Three different sets of women, moved by different im- 
pulses, came to the conclusion that they must get access to higher 
education before any further steps could betaken. There were, first, 
those who wanted knowledge for knowledge’s sake. The dull life 
of the genteel, ignorant woman, her mean ideals, her incapacity of 
educating her own children and of being her husband’s friend and 
comrade, are so often the cause of unhappy homes, and this cause 
was so often indicated in Russian novels and our critical literature, 
that high-spirited girls made up their minds not to repeat, so far 
as it depended upon themselves, the unhappy lives of their mothers 
and grandmothers. There was not one young girl who had not 
read Pissareff’s Muslin Young Lady and who was not ready to 
struggle not to be such a one herself. The Muslin Young Lady 
was not represented by Pissareff as a mean character ; she was simply 
a gentle young person, brought up as thousands of her sex were, 
ignorant and helpless, irresponsible for her actions—and therefrom 
came all the misfortunes of her life. The new girls determined to 
do better ; and if they could not persuade their parents to let them 
have the benefits of a better education, they left their homes—often 
after a long and heartbreaking struggle—and they went to the 
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University towns. Very often the. parents were too poor to support 
their daughters away from home, while others would be angry with 
their girls, and, to punish them, would leave them without any 
support. Then the girls saw themselves penniless in a big city, 
unable to earn their living—but that did not frighten them. They 
were prepared to endure any amount of misery so long as they could 
study. 

A great deal of credit must be given to men students, who usually 
met such young pioneers of intellectual life as friends and comrades, 
sharing with them money, work, and knowledge. One would often 
hear in the University hall some student asking another student, 
* Ivanoff, or Vasilieff, could you give lessons to a young lady who 
has just come from Penza and wants to be prepared for the Ziirich 
Polytechnic?’ And Vasilieff or Ivanoff, no matter how busy he was 
himself, would walk two miles every evening, after his own day’s 
work, to share his knowledge with a girl about whom he knew only 
that she needed coaching. He or another comrade would even give 
up to her some easy lesson, for which he was paid, and of which he 
really was in great need himself. Such comradelike relations were 
the normal state of things. 

Another category of women were those who had been brought 
up for the idle life of a country squire’s daughter or wife, but now had 
to earn their living themselves. A large proportion of them were 
daughters of small serf-owners who formerly lived a more or less 
comfortable life on their small estates, no matter how limited the 
number of their serfs was. With the liberation of the serfs in 1861, 
that idle and easy life was no longer possible, and the change was 
especially felt by the young unmarried women. Many of them had 
to leave their country houses and to look for some work in a big city. 
There they soon realised how terribly hard it is for an uneducated 
woman to struggle for life, and most of them joined the ranks of 
those who struggled for a higher education. 

To the same category belonged those who had left their homes 
in order to escape from the despotism and immorality which stifled 
them. Formerly, a young woman who saw no issue whatever in 
such case, would have simply bent down before a despotic, and often 
corrupted, husband; she would have slowly died from consumption, 
looking with a broken heart upon her children being brought up in 
that poisonous atmosphere, This was the situation which our great 
poet Nekrasoff described in one of his finest poems dedicated to the 
memory of his mother. But now the conscious and the more 
energetic woman protested ; she took her children and left her home, 
and she found support. I even knew elderly ladies who, after a long 
succession of years of such a sad life, found in themselves enough of 
energy to abandon their rich homes and to go without any means of 
existence to a University town, for the sake of bringing up their 
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children in better surroundings. A dear friend of mine was forty 
years old when she left her husband, taking with her her two youngest 
daughters. She was married to a rich and even brilliant, but most 
corrupted, lawyer, and for more than twenty years she had led a 
miserable life. One of her elder daughters was married by force by 
her father to an habitual drunkard ; another daughter shot herself 
to escape the same fate. . . . Now that a new spirit was in the air, 
this sufferer, a wife and mother, had the courage to flee from that 
house with the other two children; and while one could see her 
husband driving in a fine carriage and pair in the streets, she 
lived in an underground room, making artificial flowers for her living, 
and at the same time attending lectures in a hospital so as to pass a 
midwife’s examination, with the hope that her earnings would permit 
her later on to send her daughters to a University. She did not live 
long enough to see them both at their happiest time, when one of 
them was married to an excellent man, and the other became a 
doctor ; but she lived long enough to see that she had brought them 
into theright path. I could mention scores of similar instances. It 
was also frequent that girls left their parents to escape a forced 
marriage. Hundreds of young Jewish girls fled from their ignorant 
and fanatic little towns for that cause, and streamed into the big 
cities in search of work and knowledge. 

The most energetic fighters for higher education were, however, 
those women who came to the conclusion that the greatest. happiness 
in life is to procure happiness and relief from sorrow for others. One 
of these, N. V. Stasoff, who will stand high in our modern history 
for the struggle which she carried on unremittingly for thirty-seven 
years for other people’s rights, wrote truly in her memoirs: ‘My own 
sorrow became the source of my happiness. I looked round and 
put all my soul and love into mankind—and there happiness was.’ 
The space of this article would appear much too small if I tried to 
give even short biographies of some of these women; but I must 
mention at least a few of them: namely, Miss N. V. Stasoff, who died 
in 1895 at the age of seventy, literally at the work of her life ; 
Madame M. V. Troubnikoff, who died the same year at the age of 
sixty, after a life given to the women’s cause, and to whom J. 8. Mill 
addressed in 1868 that letter ‘to Russian women’ which was read all 
over the civilised world ; Madame V. P. Tarnovsky, Madame A. P. 
Philosophoff, and Madame E. I. Conrady, who stood foremost in all 
the struggles. Their struggles were not for education only, but for 
all that could alleviate the hard life of women. They grouped a 
mass of sympathisers and organised a society which assisted poor 
working women, supplied them with healthy lodgings, and procured 
better earnings, and took care of the children while the mothers 
were at work. They took the liveliest part in the Sunday Schools se 
long as they were tolerated by the Government. They founded a 
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society for translating and publishing good books, with the view of 
securing work to a number of women ;? and so on. In reality there 
was not one single humanitarian enterprise in which these women, 
with many others, too numerous to be named here, would not have 
taken part, and when the time came for action in the domain of 
education, they put their hearts into it, and stood at the head of it 
for many years in succession. 


Ill 


The first and most natural step in that direction was to take 
advantage of every opportunity for getting admission to the male 
Universities. A few of the most energetic and promising young 
women were allowed, indeed, by some of the professors of the St. 
Petersburg University to attend their lectures as free-comers. One 
professor of chemistry (at the Forest Institute) allowed one lady te 
study in his laboratory ; and the old venerated anatomist, Dr. Gruber, 
admitted a few ladies to work in his anatomical laboratory at the 
Military Medical Academy. He was held in too high esteem in the 
scientific world, and he was too independent in his manners, for 
any one to dare to interfere with him. These were the modest be- 
ginnings. Later on, one of the lady pupils of Dr. Gruber, Miss Sousloff, 
went to Ziirich University, studied there, and passed so brilliantly 
the examinations as a Doctor of Medicine that when she returned 
to Russia, and applied to the Medical Department to be admitted 
to the Russian M.D. examinations, she was allowed to do so—but as 
an exception only, and as ‘ no precedent in ulterior applications ;’ she 
was the first lady doctor in Russia. Another young lady, Miss 
Kashevaroff, was even received at the Medical Academy as a regular 
student because she was the holder of a scholarship from the Bashkir 
Cossacks, who, like all Mussulmans, would never allow a man doctor 
to examine a woman patient. 

About that time (in 1861) several professors of the St. Petersburg 
University, disagreeing with the measures taken by the Government 
against the students, opened a sort of Free University in the Municipal 
Hall of St. Petersburg, and their lectures were crowded by women. 
Great hopes were cherished at that time that an organised system 
of higher education for women would finally be obtained. But very 
soon all such hopes had to be abandoned. In 1862 the reactionary 
spirit gained the upper hand in the councils of the Emperor. It 
seemed that, as if by enchantment, all that was favoured and encou- 
raged a few months before was now doomed to hatred. 

The St. Petersburg University was closed for a year; the free 


* Andersen’s Fairy Tales, G. W. Bates’s Naturalist on the Amazon, and Augustin 
Thierry’s Zales from the Merovingian Period, were the first three books which they 
published. i 
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lectures were forbidden ; even the Sunday schools were closed all over 
Russia. Tchernyshevsky—a brilliant philosopher and _ political 
economist, whose martyrdom is‘not quite unknown in this country— 
was transported to the mines in Siberia; as also Mikhailoff, his 
collaborator in the Contemporary review—a gifted writer and another 
champion of women’s rights. The secret police had free entrance to 
the Universities, and the entire atmosphere in the University became 
such that several of the best professors—Kostomaroff and Stasulevitch 
being among them—left the University never to return to it. Even 
the programme of education in the girls’ gymnasia was found too 
extensive and was curtailed—in the Natural Sciences. Educated 
women became la béte noire of the Government. In the Press all 
discussions about women’s rights and women’s education were piti- 
lessly stopped by the censorship. 

Our women, however, did not silently bend before these prosecu- 
tions ; they simply, and without much noise, went abroad to study 
in the German and Swiss Universities, which about that time opened 
their doors to ladies. A woman, as a rule, can live upon very little, 
and a Russian lady student knows in perfection the art of reducing 
her needs to a very low minimum. .And yet, it will be a puzzle for 
many, how could Russian girls manage to go through a five or six 
years’ course at a Swiss University, working hard, and having no 
more than twenty roubles—that is, very little over 2/.—a month? 
Hundreds of girls were, however, so poor that they would have had 
to earn their living while studying, and as that was impossible 
abroad, they continued to go to St. Petersburg or to Moscow, in the 
hope of still getting there some education. And they met a hearty 
support from the University professors and from that same phalanx 
of ladies whom I have already mentioned, who continued to persevere 
in their aims, notwithstanding the rapidly growing reaction in the 
ruling spheres. 

A great impetus was given to the whole question by a quite personal 
step, taken by one of these ladies—Madame Conrady. She seized the 
opportunity of the first Congress of Russian Naturalists and Doctors 
at St. Petersburg, in 1867, to address to that gathering a memoran- 
dum upon the necessity of higher education for women. The 
memorandum was read at a public meeting of the Congress by 
Professor Famintsyn, and excited great enthusiasm both among 
men of science and the public. The Congress, which itself was 
held in suspicion. by the Government, could certainly take no practi- 
cal steps ;.it only undertook to transmit the memorandum, with its full 
approval, to the Ministry of Public Instruction. No reply came for a 
full year. Then a new memorandum, covered this time by 400 
signatures, was addressed to the Dean of St. Petersburg University, 
Professor Kessler. The women asked the old Dean to take their cause 
in his hand. All they wanted was the permission to open regular 
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University courses for ladies in the halls and laboratories of the 
University, in the evenings or at any such hours when they would 
not interfere with the work of the students. They undertook to 
cover all expenses themselves. 

The Dean’s reply was very sympathetic: he would, however, 
summon a committee of the professors, and see with them what could 
be done. A final reply would then be given. 

The whole city [Miss Stasoff wrote]* anxiously awaited that reply. . . . More 
and more people grouped round us; the provinces were joining the movement. 
We were all on the move, seeing lots of new people and making acquaintances with 
the professors. At last the reply came. The Dean and the professors were very 


willing to help us, but they could decide nothing without an authorization from 
the Minister of Public Instruction, and with him we had to lodge a petition. 












































This reply made the ladies very timid. It is not easy in Russia 
to enter into direct communication with a Minister ; still less with the 
then Minister of Public Instruction, Count Th. Th. Tolstoi. After 
much discussion and running about, after interviews with the 
Director of the Medical Academy and many other persons, it was 
decided to convoke a meeting of the principal professors of both the 
University and the Medical Academy. But I had better give Miss 
Stasoff’s account of this meeting as she related it in her memoirs, 


























It was a wonderful gathering [she wrote]. To think only that we, a circle of 
women, should have called together the Councils of the University and of two 
Academies—the Academy of Science and the Medical Academy, All Russian 
scientists of renown and about fifty women were present. After the election of a 
chairman, Professor Syechenoff plainly asked : ‘ What do you wish to organise ?’ 
Madame Troubnikoff explained their wishes in the same plain way. They wanted 
to bring the education of women to the same level as that of men. Then Men- 
deléeff spoke. ‘I place the whole question on its practical ground,’ he said, ‘ and 
I raise, to begin with, the question of money. From what you have just said it 
appears that you want to have a full women’s University. This is a splendid idea, 
which long since ought to have been promoted, and you all who took that initiative 
deserve the greatest respect. 1 think that we all, whom you have honoured with 
your invitation to be your collaborators, must thank you, and I, for my account, 
deeply thank you for that.’ He stood up and bowed to us, All followed his 
example. ‘ But,then, what money have you for that?’ he continued . . . and he 
enumerated the chief expenses. . . . We answered that ‘we have nothing, except 
the 57. which each of the 400 signatories of the memorandum are willing to pay.’ 
Mendeléeff and all others smiled. ‘You begin an enterprise which will cost 
millions, and you have only 6,000 roubles a year,’ he said. But the other professors 
remarked that a small beginning could also be made. . . . When the ladies asked 
how much the professor’s fees may come to, Syechenoff proposed to settle the 
question by secret ballot. And what was the result? All had written: For the 
Sirst year, no payment at all, We were awfully confused. ... 













































































Finally it was decided that all income must be spent in renting 
a house, arranging laboratories, and soon. If there remains any- 








* In many parts of this article I follow the admirable Reminiscences about my 
Sister, which were published last year by V. Stasoff in the monthly issues of the 
Nedelya. In these ‘ Reminiscences,’ V. Stasoff utilised his sister's memoirs, as well 
a reminiscences about her, written by several of her friends and collaborators. 
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thing, it will be paid to the professors, who will divide it in equal 
parts among themselves. In reality, when the higher courses were 
opened later on, and the professors could be paid, most of them 
returned their fees to the courses, often adding subscriptions of their 
own.‘ 

Notwithstanding the warm sympathy which the scheme found 
with the St. Petersburg professors, it took almost two years to obtain 
from the Ministry of Public Instruction the permission to make 
a start. In the meantime, the ladies organised a number of 
drawing-room lectures, in various parts of the town, for those girls 
who were not quite ready to begin University studies. Besides, in 
1868, they opened ‘ Pedagogical Courses,’ with the idea“of preparing 
teachers for girls’ schools and of giving pedagogical instruction 
to future mothers, and these courses were soon attended by 
from 200 to 300 women, anxious to obtain a sort of intermediate 
education between the gymnasium and the expected University. 
The whole was organised and supported entirely by the women 
themselves. 

At last, in December 1869, the reply came. The permission was 
given to open—not at all a women’s University, but, ‘ Lectures for 
Persons of Both Sexes,’ in history, Russian literature, physics, inor- 
ganic and organic chemistry, botany, zoology and geology, anatomy 
of man and physiology. The programme of these courses had to be 
the same as in the University, but the full course in each subject 
had to be completed in two years. That meant even less than a half 
University. Nor could the lectures be delivered in the University, 
where the students might have had access to the laboratories. <A 
censorship, which must be considered shameful even for Russia, was 
applied to those courses—the professors being placed under the 
obligation of sending detailed syllabuses of their lectures to the 
Third Section (State Secret Police); very often they had to wait 
months before the approval would come. And finally, the students 
received no degrees and no rights whatever. 

This reply brought with it much consternation and disappoint- 
ment; but, after a hot discussion at a general meeting, the ladies 
decided to accept the mutilated gift, such as it was. New difficulties, 
however, arose. The women being too poor to have their own 
house yet, the Minister of War—Milutin—offered the halls and the 

* It must not be imagined that a Russian professor is a well-remunerated person. 
This is how Miss Stasoff described the life of one of these—the most enthusiastic 
promoter of the women’s University. ‘True his wife was always a great aid to him. 
I remember them since 1864, when they lived in a tiny apartment on the Vassili 
Ostrov. They had already three children. He was out when I came, and I found 
his wife on the sofa nursing her baby ; two other girls, Katya and Sonya, three and 
two years old, were playing at her side, She corrected the proofs of her husband’s 
new work ; and on the sofa, by her side, stood a full basket of stockings and linen 


which she had to mend. They kept only one servant—a plain peasant woman.’— 
V. Stasoff’s Remembrances of my Sister. 
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laboratories of the Military Medical Academy: But University 

professors who are under the Ministry of Public Instruction could 
not’ lecture in a building which belonged to another Ministry without 

a special permission. This difficulty, however, was soon settled. 

The Minister of Public Instruction, Count Th. Tolstoi, did not want 

to appear before the ladic; less liberal than Milutin, and went so far 
as to lend part of a building which was at his personal disposal. 

At. last, on the 20th of January, 1870, the first of the ‘ Lectures 
for: Persons of both Sexes’ took place. The lectures had to be 
delivered in the evenings; and in order to do some laboratory work 
the students had to seek refuge in various laboratories, which could 
be had only on Sundays when they were not wanted for their own 
students (the chemical laboratory of the Artillery Department was of 
that number). And yet women flocked to these lectures; in the 
first year their number already was 740. Count Tolstoi himself 
attended the physiology lectures of Professor Ovsiannikoff, from the 
very beginning, saying to one of the lady organisers : ‘I feel a gap in 
my education ; I don’t know physiology and anatomy ’—which did not 
prevent him from persecuting Natural Sciences in the boys’ and the 
girls’ gymnasia. 

Knowing how poor most of the girls were, the yearly fee was 
reduced to 10s., and yet many had to be freed from the payment 
of even that modest sum. The Government contributed only 1001. 
a year. A society was consequently organised by the lady initiators 
to support the courses, but it was not allowed to raise public sub- 
scriptions through the Press, All the business part of the courses 
was conducted by a committee of ladies, and a better organisation of 
these matters could not be desired, although the number of students 
steadily increased, so as to reach 1,027 in 1889. These courses 
‘became a purely women’s institution when they were removed, in 
1874, to the lecture rooms of a girls’ gymnasium whereto men had no 
access. Those who wanted. to get a complete University education 
or a professional training surely could not be satisfied with these 
-léctures,’ and many women went to Germany, and especially to 
Ziirich, where they could study and work at the University and at 
the admirable polytechnic school without any restrictions. Over 'a 
hundred Russian women (108) were at Ziirich in 1872; and how 
they studied may be seen from the most eulogistic memoir issued by 
the Ziirich professors in defence of the admission of women to: the 
‘Universities. The Russian Government received many a warning 
from different sides about that emigration of Russian women abroad. 
The memoir addressed to Alexander the Second by the old Prince of 
Oldenburg urged the necessity of opening at once full Universities 

‘for women in every University town.. ‘If Russian girls go to Heidel- 
berg and to Ziirich,’ he wrote, ‘they are moved by the ‘desire of 
studying this or that branch of science under the guidance of 
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experienced professors, either to use that knowledge later on as a 
profession, or merely for the sake of thorough scientific education 
itself.’ His conclusion was that half-measures would not stop the 
emigration. 

In 1872 the Government grew, however, alarmed by the reports 
which it received from Ziirich. The ladies there, it was said, came in 
contact with P. Lavroff, M. Bakunin, and other emigrants ; they 
became Socialists and Revolutionists, and joined the International 
Labour movement. Whereupon the Government issued its famous 
circular ordering all lady students to return home within a year, and 
adding that those who should continue to stay at Zurich would not 
be allowed to pass any examination in Russia. But while uttering 
these menaces, the Government was bound to make at the same time 
some concessions, and it promised to organise University instruction 
for women in Russia itself. 

It did not entirely deceive the women by that promise. In 
St. Petersburg, at least, the previously founded lectures underwent a 
transformation, and were reopened in 1878 under the name of ‘ High 
Courses for Women!’ They were divided into three faculties—philo- 
logical, physico-mathematical and mathematical—and placed under 
the directorship of the well-known historian, Professor Bestuzheff- 
Rumin. It would be needless to enumerate hereall the petty difficulties 
which were put in the way of this new institution. Suffice it to say, 
that no statutes were ever made for it, and we thus had in Russia the 
unheard-of fact of a public institution which lived for eight years 
without any legal basis. What was given could thus be taken back 
at any moment, and so it happened, indeed, a few years later. 

The institution prospered, and at one time it had more than a 
thousand students. The professors were highly satisfied with the 
students’ work, and on several occasions such men of science as 
Mendeléeff, the physiologist Syechenoff, the botanist Békétoff, and 
many others, expressed their satisfaction in letters and public 
speeches. Public sympathy supported the courses, and the Society 
for their maintenance grew every year, so that it was enabled, in 
1885, to purchase a house of its own at the cost of 200,000 roubles 
(20,000/.). Quite a set of remarkable women came out of these 
High Courses—remarkable for the scientific work they have accom- 
plished as well as for the high aspiration of working for the good 
of the country which inspired them. 


IV 


This was at St. Pétersburg; but the same difficulties had to be 
overcome, and the same successes were realised, in other University 
towns, 

In the year 1863, before the reaction set in, the Ministry had 
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asked the Universities to give their opinion upon the following two 
points: ‘Can women be admitted to the University lectures? Can 
they receive degrees like the male students?’ The St. Petersburg 
and the Kazan Universities answered both questions decidedly 
in the affirmative, adding that women must also be admitted to 
medical practice and degrees, and obtain the right of being teachers 
in girls’ gymnasia. Kharkoff and Kieff recognised that the rights of 
men and women must be absolutely equalised; but Moscow and 
Dorpat replied by a peremptory No! However, nothing came out of 
this correspondence, and we saw that at St. Petersburg women had 
to act by themselves. 

The same was done at Moscow. Public courses for women were 
opened there, in 1869, by afew gymnasia teachers. The aim of these 
courses (which were known as the ‘ Lubyansky Courses’) was to bring 
the women’s education to the level required by the boys’ classical 
gymnasia programme. Three years later Professor Guérié was per- 
mitted to open, on his own responsibility, high courses for women, 
All subjects which were taught at the historical and philological faculty 
of the University were permitted to be taught, on the condition that 
this should be an entirely private institution. In fact; the managing 
council of the courses was composed of women under Professor 
Guérié’s presidency, and all expenses were covered by the students’ 
fees and by private subscriptions. The Moscow Municipality sub- 
scribed 50/.a year. In 1882 the ‘ Lubyansky Courses’ were trans- 
formed into a physical and mathematical faculty, with a four years’ 
curriculum. Moscow thus had its ladies’ University. 

At Kazan things went very much the same way. Special high 
courses for women were opened in 1876, under Professer Sorokin’s 
management ; the lectures were delivered in the evenings in the 
University building, and 575 women attended them. The professors 
were only paid what was left after all other expenses, and mostly 
returned their fees in the shape of subscriptions. 

At Kieff, University lectures for women were opened in 1878. 
They were divided into two faculties, mathematical and _historico- 
philological, and the curriculum was of four years’ duration. By 
1886 no less than 1,098 women had passed through these courses. 

At Odessa, Kharkoff, and Warsaw, the Government did not allow 
any feminine courses to be opened ; while the Finland University at 
Helsingfors, on the contrary, simply opened its doors to women. 


Vv 


The medical education of women took a somewhat different 
course. The Medical Academy at St. Petersburg is under the 
Ministry of War, and during the reign of Alexander the Second the 
Minister of War was D. Milutin, a very well-educated and liberal- 
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minded man, whose wife and daughter took the liveliest part in all 
the movement for women’s education. Besides, as I have already 
mentioned, the veteran Professor Gruber—a passionate anatomist— 
asking nobody’s permission, and acting upon his own responsibility, 
admitted women students into his anatomical laboratory. It must 
also be said that the necessity of having lady doctors for the women 
population of the Empire, both Russian and Mussulman, was so self- 
evident that the usefulness of medical training for women was widely 
understood. 

Consequently, a special Medical School was opened for women in 
1872 at the Military Medical Academy. A gift of 5,000/., which 
was made by the daughter ofa Siberian gold miner, L. Rodstvennaya, 
facilitated this step. The Minister of War obtained permission for 
the ladies to practise at the military hospital of the St. Peters- 
burg garrison, while the Prince of Oldenburg offered his own hospital 
for children’s diseases. It was thus under the patronage of the 
Ministry of War that the first Medical University for women was 
created. But the Government would not allow that it should go under 
its proper name, and christened it a ‘School for Scientific Mid- 
wives.’ The incongruity of the name of this new sort of military 
institution did not escape witty criticism. 

I need hardly say that all sorts of limitations were imposed upon 
these courses by the Ministry of Public Instruction. From the very 
beginning the ladies had obtained that all subjects should be taught 
exactly to the same extent as they were taught to male students, and 
that the yearly examinations should be exactly the same; but only 
in 1876, at the approach of the Turkish War, were the ladies 
allowed to stay full five years at the Academy, like the male students. 
Only judicial medicine was excluded from the programme, but in 
return the women’s and children’s diseases were studied more exten- 
sively than they are studied by men students. With all that, women 
could get only the degree of a ‘Learned Midwife.’ After having 
passed examinations which would have entitled a man to the M.D. 
degree, they did not even obtain the right of signing a prescription, 
and thus had, in their practice, to send their prescriptions to be 
signed by some graduate doctor friend (the chemists’ shops in Russia 
are under a severe control of the State). Nor were they allowed to 
occupy any responsible position in the civil or hospital service. 
Were it not for the support which they found, almost as a rule, from 
their male colleagues, their position would have been reduced to that 
of a trained nurse. 

But now that women had conquered the right to higher medical 
training, they accepted all unfavourable conditions enforced upon 
them. The school soon had as many as 1,000 students. Time has 
proved that women were quite right in so doing. They won the 
respect of both the professors and the men students for the earnest- 

x2 
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ness of their work ; and as soon as some of them had completed their 
studies, the Zemstvos (County and District Councils) invited most of 
them to occupy the position of Zemstvo’s doctors, under the modest 
name, for the official world, of a Zemstvo’s midwife. There, in the 
poor surroundings of peasant life, bearing almost incredible fatigue 
in struggles against the diphtheria, cholera, and typhus which 
ravage Russian villages ; spending their life in journeys, in peasants’ 
carts, from village to village in a district which often is fifty or sixty 
miles across, most of them gained the deepest sympathies of the 
population. 

The first lot of ‘learned midwives’ passed their examinations on 
the eve of the Turkish War of 1877, and great numbers of them, 
following the general enthusiasm of that year, went to the army 
hospitals. The Government, this time, gladly accepted them as 
doctors in the field hospitals, although it continued to refuse them 
that same title when they fought against epidemics in the country. 
What these women were worth on the battlefields and in the typhus- 
stricken hospitals is sufficiently known through the English war 
correspondents, and can be best seen from the report of the Chief 
Medical Department which was made immediately after the war. 
In this report the Medical Department spoke in the highest possible 
terms of the activity of women during the war, and concluded by 
expressing its regret that the military cross of St. George can only 
be awarded to men ; otherwise it would have asked to decorate for 
gallantry several of the lady doctors who were with the army in 
Bulgaria. 

The services rendered by women during the war carried away the 
last obstacles, and in 1880 they were allowed to obtain the degree of 
‘Woman Doctor.’ They could really say that they had conquered 
it in the field of battle. 


VI 


In the year 1886 there were thus in Russia four University 
courses for women in connection with the four chief Universities, 
and a Medical Academy. Without imposing any burden whatever 
upon the State’s Budget, Russia was thus endowed with five higher 
educational institutions for women; and had they been left freely 
to develop we should have had by now seven or eight women’s 
Universities. This was evidently too good; and consequently, in 
1886, all high courses for women, and the Medical Academy as well, 
were closed with one stroke of the pen by a simple Ministerial order. 
A few students had been implicated in political agitation; they 
were very few indeed, but that gave the long looked-for pretext. 
The Empress Marie was no more, and the Empress Marie Dagmar, 
who has her own opinion on women’s education, did not interfere- 
with that measure—if she were not, as rumour puts it, its instigator.. 
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The lady students who had already gained admittance were allowed 
to finish their studies, but no more new ones were admitted. 
Thousands of women were thus again deprived of all means to get 
higher or professional training in their mother country. And again 

the Russian women did not bend before that stroke. They began 

anew the same agitation which they had carried on for more than 

twenty years—and very soon the Government had to recognise that 

what Russian women will have they will have. 

In the meantime, once more, all those who could scrape together 
thirty or forty shillings a month went abroad. (I knew many lady 
students in Paris who had either 60 francs a month or 100 francs 
for two living together; the misery and the powers of endurance 
were especially great among the Jewish lady students.) The 
Universities of Bern, Ziirich, Geneva, Paris, and Liége soon became 
crowded with Russian women ; they went even to Finland, where the 
teaching is in Swedish, and to Italian Universities. But this time 
the number of them was incomparably greater than it was in 1872. 
Seeing that new emigration, the Government hastened to make new 
promises, and to publish, in 1889, the normal statutes of the future 
women’s Universities. This was applied, however, at St. Petersburg 
only. It must be said that it is a statute with a vengeance. The Society 
for the Support of the High Courses has to find all the means for 
the expenses, but it has no voice in the management. The number 
of admissions was limited to 400, and a special paragraph was 
directed against the Jews, only 3 per cent. of ‘non-Christian 
students’ being received. The poor provincial students were, de facto, 
excluded, those lady students who had no parents or relatives to 
stay with in the capital being bound to live in a college where they 
had to pay 300 roubles a year, in addition to the students’ fees, which 
were raised to 100 roubles, while they are only 60 roubles in the 
male Universities. 

With all that the number of students desirous to gain admittance 
was so great that the limitation to 400 had soon to be extended to 
500, and then to 600. This year (1897) there are 695 students, and yet 
212 women, who were ready to comply with all the regulations and 
pass all the examinations, were refused. All the expenses, with the 
exception of 300/. contributed by the State (exactly the wages of the 
Honorary Director appointed by the Government), are covered by the 
Society, and they now obtain 10,8001. a year. 

As to the Medical Academy, the further admittance of students 
was stopped in 1887, under the pretext that the further existence of 
the Academy—which had lived full fifteen years on the fees and the 
private subscriptions—was not guaranteed. But that was too much, 
even for Russia. There were by that time already 698 ladies who 
had obtained the degree of ‘woman doctor;’ 178 of them held 
official positions in hospitals and schools; and they could not all be 
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wiped off from Russian life. Subscriptions for reopening the courses 
came in from municipalities and private persons, and again a deep 
agitation began on the same lines as fifteen years before. The result 
is that the ‘ Society for the Support of the Medical Courses’ is said 
to have now 700,000 roubles (70,000/.) in hand, and a guaranteed 
yearly income of 4,000. The Academy is thus going to be reopened 
next autumn. But there are rocks ahead. The Government’s deci- 
sion is that, when the ‘ Society for the Support of the Medical Courses’ 
shall have collected the money which is necessary for the independent 
existence of the Academy, the lady organisers of that Society will be 
brushed aside, and the old enemy of all education in Russia—the 
Ministry of Public Instruction—will take the women’s medical 
school in its hands. Besides, the doors of the Academy are closed for 
all ‘ non-Christian students.’ 

This is how matters stand now, after such a tremendous amount 
of energy spent and heavy sacrifices made, for thirty years in succes- 
sion, in order to obtain access to higher knowledge and science. 
These sacrifices were too great for reaction to stop the Russian 
woman in her strivings towards a higher intellectual life. Our 
women have proved that they are strong enough to struggle against 
the prejudices of society, against family despotism, against misery, 
and against a despotic Government. 
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5 When the subscription was opened, the Government asked the opinion of the 
chief at St. Petersburg as to the advisability of reopening the Academy. The 
latter referred the question to the Municipality, which unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that a yearly subsidy of 15,000 roubles for the Academy be granted. 
Moreover, the Municipality conceded the use of one of its buildings, and expressed 
its readiness to open the Municipal hospitals for the use of the students. This vote 
was based on the following considerations : 

‘In the year 1882 the Municipality invited five lady doctors to visit the primary 
schools, and to give medical help to the children. The results were excellent. The 
five ladies divided among themselves all the schools of the Municipality, and regularly 
visited them in turns. The epidemics of diphtheria and scarlet fever which broke 
out in 1882-3 induced the Municipality to invite six more lady doctors, At the 
same time, a typhus epidemic having broken out, seven more lady doctors were invited, 
for visiting the fever dens and slums. This measure proved most successful, The 
seven ladies still remain in the service of the Municipality, as it appeared that women, 
as a rule, prefer to apply to lady doctors.’ 
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IS THE LIBERAL PARTY IN COLLAPSE ? 


WE hear on every side that the country is under the influence of 
political apathy so intense that nothing suffices to disturb it. It is 
in vain to appeal in reply to facts which seem to prove directly the 
contrary. For any such suggestion is treated simply as a sign of an 
infatuation so inveterate that it is beyond the power of evidence to 
convince. The reasons assigned for the prevalent indifference are 
various. But the fact is treated as beyond all question. I venture, 
despite a good deal that is contradictory in the superficial aspects of 
the time, to doubt the correctness of the diagnosis. Were it true it 
would be an evil sign indeed for the political life of the country. 
The security for freedom and progress is to be found in the intelligent 
and active political thought of the people. It would be an evil omen 
indeed if there were any diminution of that healthy criticism which 
officialism may greatly dislike, but which is assuredly one secret of 
administrative purity and efficiency. And while that criticism is 
alive and active there must certainly be constant struggle between 
the friends of progress on the one side, and those who are content 
with things as they are upon the other. 

It is not to be denied, however, that there has been a considerable 
change both in the composition of parties and in their relation to 
one another. If we are to believe the accounts that are continually 
given, the Liberal party is at present in a state of collapse. Its 
condition is indeed so melancholy that its opponents, from Cabinet 
Ministers downwards, add to the duties necessarily devolving on them 
in the inspiration and guidance of their own party a tender and 
anxious concern for the afflicted Liberals. They are reminded of 
their weakness of course only with the benevolent desire of showing 
them how to regain strength. The claims of different statesmen to 
the leadership are carefully discussed by those who will resolutely 
oppose the man on whom the election may ultimately fall. It is all 
extremely interesting, not to say affecting, but it is not so convinc- 
ing as might at first appear. Apart from the fact that criticism 
of opponents is probably one of the best ways of diverting atten- 
tion from their own failures, it is hardly to Unionists or Con- 
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servatives that we should look for an accurate estimate of Liberal 
strength. 

One thing at least is certain—that if the Liberal party is weakened 
by internal division, no one is imposed upon by the show of unity 
among the supporters of the Ministry. The Liberal party may be 
in acondition of feebleness. But its old Conservative rival, if it has 
not ceased to be, at all events does not venture to make its existence 
known. The Parliamentary majority is not Conservative but 
Unionist, and the description is true, not so much because it was 
originally banded together for a policy of Imperial Union—the 
necessity for which, if it ever had any justification, has it no longer— 
as because it is an amalgamation of two separate forces with very 
dissimilar motives and aims. In truth, the condition of parties has 
had no parallel in our memory. The Unionists rule in Parliament, 
but they have a secret consciousness that their great majority is not 
supported by a corresponding preponderance of opinion in the 
country. The Opposition, on the other hand, feel how much justice 
there is in the taunt that they are without leader, without policy, 
and without party cohesion. And yet, whenever a bye-election 
occurs, there is abundant evidence of the vitality of Liberal opinion 
in the country. The state of things is somewhat anomalous, and yet 
perhaps it is not incapable of explanation. 

The continuance of such political disorganisation is certainly to 
be deprecated. In a remarkable passage in a recent number the 
Spectator says : ‘ Italian affairs have for the most part little attraction 
for Englishmen. They want the two things which ordinarily make 
foreign politics interesting—principles and men. We look in vain 
for any indication that Italian parties care for anything beyond an 
immediate tactical success.’ How far do these remarks apply to our 
English politics at the present time? To us, accustomed as we are 
to regard ours as the mother of all Parliaments, and to pride ourselves 
upon both the spirit and methods of our political warfare, and in 
fact to regard our system of party Government as approaching as 
nearly to perfection as a system worked by imperfect men is likely to do, 
such a suggestion must come as an unwelcome surprise. To compare 
us with Italians, who are but learning the Parliamentary art, must 
provoke our resentment. Of course, it may be admitted that it is 
not true to the full extent, and the circumstances of the two cases 
are so different that any attempt to set up an exact parallel would 
be misleading. But there is at least this resemblance. Like the 
Italians, we are suffering for the want of ‘men and principles.’ In 
other words, there are only too manifest signs of a decay in the 
‘character and tone of our Parliamentary struggles. The House is 
still divided into two great sections, and on both sides there are men 
‘of fixed convictions and of resolute purpose who would be among the 
very first to mourn over the degeneracy, as it: appears to them, of 
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political life, and to criticise severely the action of many of their own 
associates. To speak frankly, it would not be very easy to draw the 
line which separates the one side from the other. 

Many causes have contributed to this. The most potent, of 
course, has been the great schism in the Liberal party, complicated by 
the claim of the seceders to be the true representatives of Liberal 
principles. The question which has thus arisen has come to be one 
as to the fundamental principle of Liberalism itself. Nor is this a 
mere question of words. For if those who formerly ranged them- 
selves in the foremost ranks of the party of progress have passed over 
to the Conservative ranks, and are able to persuade their new 
associates that the only difference between the old combatants is one 
of time and opportunity, they have gone very far towards effacing 
the old distinctions, and probably also towards breaking up the old 
political confederacies. As a matter of fact this is what has occurred ; 
and until there is some new line of distinction more clearly marked 
out than exists at present, our two parties are in danger of becoming 
mere unions of groups, each with its own distinct object, but without 
any strong uniting principle, and without any constraining sense of 
obligation to the general federation.* Unionist critics would tell us 
that this is the case with the Liberal party already. The divisions of 
the Liberal party afford them subject for continual merriment, and it 
must be admitted they are not without justification for their satire. 
But when the worst has been said, it still remains true that, with the 
exception of one of the sections, the only point of difference is a ques- 
tion as to the order in which the separate reforms shall be undertaken. 
The friends of religious equality are also temperance reformers, and 
they, in their turn, are deeply interested in those questions of social 
reform which have attained such prominence of late years. With the 
Irish wing of the party it is different, as has been more than once 
shown in the course of the Education debates. But the National- 
ists regard themselves as allies and allies only, and must be dealt 
with separately. The other contingents of the party, though having 
their separate aims and even organisations, are in essential agree- 
ment. They desire progress, and shape their action with that 
view. They believe in a policy of righteousness as opposed to one 
of selfishness, or of expediency, or of servile submission to the 
traditions of the past. They are not deterred from assailing what 
they hold to be abuses because of their hoary antiquity or their 
hold upon the prejudices of the nation. They are opposed to all class 
legislation, and believe that the people should govern in the interests 
of the people. There is thus a sufficiently wide area of agreement, 
and, when appeal is made to the constituencies, it is surprising how 
easily, in the majority of cases, a basis of united action is found. 

It is only in a limited sense, therefore, that the party can be 
said to have a composite character. It is in the great Unionist 
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party that the fissures are so wide that any attempt to conceal them 
is useless, Peers, parsons, and publicans are the classes which have 
mainly contributed to build up the present enormous majority ; but 
what sympathy have they with each other? They may all follow 
Lord Salisbury, and do their utmost to secure his ascendency ; but 
they regard each other with but little sympathy, and at heart each 
regards the others as necessary evils, which must be endured, but 
which serve to. weaken the common cause. There is a clerical 
brigade, headed by the Prime Minister’s sons, which makes itself 
active in the House. Is it possible to believe that its proceedings are 
regarded with favour by the more mundane members of the party, 
numbers of whom have been touched by the spirit of ‘sweet 
reasonableness,’ and would, so far as is compatible with their convic- 
tions as conscientious believers in a State Church, show Noncon- 
formists equitable consideration and Christian courtesy? Or is it 
credible that the defence of ‘ the trade’ is a congenial task for numbers 
of Christian gentlemen who, on the platform of the Church Temper- 
ance Society, express their deep sense of the curse which drunkenness 
is inflicting on the country, and their desire to find some counterac- 
tive? But even these differences pale before the more serious dis- 
tinction between the two great sections of the party. The assurances 
of the unity which prevails among them are very charming, but the 
curious fact is that, despite them all, they insist on maintaining 
their separate organisations. They meet on the same platforms, 
where they interchange expressions of mutual admiration and trust, 
but they deliberate in separate council chambers, and their forces 
are arrayed in separate camps, so that, should occasion demand it, 
they may be prepared for independent action. It is idle for a party 
existing under such conditions to taunt its opponents with their 
internal divisions. 

Both parties are so much alike in this respect that it would be a 
waste of time to compare any differences there may be between 
them. It is a misfortune for the country that it should be so, for 
the inevitable tendency under such conditions is to government by 
groups. This is the real evil indicated in the suggestive remarks on 
Italian politics we have quoted. It has been the fruitful source of 
weakness in the French Republic, and it would be a melancholy 
outcome of our long centuries of political struggle if it were to 
establish itself among us. It may be that the appearances of the 
moment are misleading, and that at the utmost they are only signs 
of a state of things which is in its nature ephemeral, and which, 
indeed, is already passing away. But before accepting this sanguine 
view it is well to remember that the conditions of our party warfare 
are greatly changed. Had I written prior to the meeting of the 
general committee of the National Liberal Federation at Derby, I 
should have said that the time for constitutional reform, as far as 
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the House of Commons is concerned, was past, and that the lines of 
our democratic government are fairly settled. And despite the 
extraordinary demonstration there in favour of adult suffrage—both for 
men and women alike—I hold to the same view still. Of course 
there are improvements needed so as to make the vote a reality; but 
as to extension of the suffrage, it is hardly a cry which will serve 
the purposes of either party. Experience has shown the folly of the 
most confident calculation on the balance of parties of the lower- 
ing of the franchise. Women’s suffrage stands on a basis distinctly 
its own, and I pass by it here. But he must indeed have a peculiar 
taste, or a very limited knowledge of the present constituencies, who 
believes that there would be any advantage in the addition to them of 
any large number of what Mr. Bright called the residuum. It may 
safely be said, too, that there will be a long and searching dis- 
cussion of the principles on which the proposal is made before it is incor- 
porated into the Liberal programme. Improvements in machinery 
there must be, and more particularly the autocracy of the House 
of Lords must be destroyed. With that exception, no great question 
of constitutional reform seems likely to be introduced into the 
political programme, and that itself materially affects the relation of 
parties. One great subject of contention at all events is ended. But 
that is not all. The democratic developments have helped to termi- 
nate other controversies. Reforms which fifty, or even thirty, years 
ago would have seemed dreams of Utopia have been accomplished. 
Some extreme Unionists, indeed, intoxicated by the greatness of their 
majority, have shown an infatuated desire to reopen old controversies. 
But Mr. Chaplin and Mr. James Lowther and Blackwood’s Magazine 
are no more representative of the one party than the clique which is 
described as the Political Committee of the National Liberal Club is 
of the other. There is no real prospect of any revival of the old 
struggles, and, that being so, the area of future conflict is materially 
narrowed. 

This is one of the conditions favourable to the formation of 
Parliamentary groups. There are those who regard the tendency 
with approval, but surely they can hardly have looked at it carefully 
all round. For where there is such an amorphous state of party, 
there are the most numerous openings for the play of personal 
ambition. From this our system has been remarkably free. Of the 
Queen’s Prime Ministers there is one only on whom such an imputa- 
tion can rest, and that only in a qualified degree. It is no calumny 
on Mr. Disraeli to say that he was inspired by an insatiate ambition ; 
but it would be only fair, on the other hand, to add that, while pur- 
suing his own ends, he believed that the policy which he advocated 
would be for the good of the country. How far even that was dictated 
by personal predilections it would be bootless to inquire. But this, 
at least, is evident—that, when he had identified his name with that 
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of the country, it was his inte~est as well as his duty to do everything 
possible for the increase of he greatness. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to pursue such investigations into motive, for he cannot be 
charged with the abandonment of one faith and the adoption of another. 
The root of Radicalism or Liberalism never had a place in him. 
‘With the steady pursuit of broad and Liberal policy by well-ordered 
methods he never had, it would be fair to say—it was not in his 
nature to have—the faintest sympathy. He was an Oriental in every 
fibre of his nature, and the chief marvel of his career is that, with 
such tendencies dominant within him, he was able to place himself 
at the head of the proudest aristocracy of the West. The negotiations 
of the last two years at Constantinople have done much to show how 
disastrous was his influence in Eastern politics, but the full tale has 
not yet been told. Possibly the present generation will never know 
all the mischief which has resulted from the introduction of this 
strange personality into the ruling forces of the nation. 

This much has been said of Lord Beaconsfield because his success 
was due to circumstances which have a curious parallel in our own case. 
His opportunity was found in the dissolution of a great party, owing to 
a reversal of the policy of his life by the leader. But for the surrender 
of Sir Robert Peel to the force of reason and the stress of circum- 
stances Mr. Disraeli had little prospect of becoming head of the 
great Tory party and Prime Minister of England. Party has its 
many disadvantages, but at least it does something to restrain the 
excesses of overvaulting personal ambition. A system of groups, on 
the contrary, is peculiarly favourable to its development. Among 
them intrigue can have its perfect work. Adroitness in pandering to 
the ambitions of the different sections, and skill in playing one off 
against the other, become the highest qualities of statesmanship. Con- 
sistency becomes a thing to be laughed at, as the weakness of men so 
intent on doing the right that they lose the power which falls to the 
lot of men whose resolute purpose is not ‘sicklied o’er’ by respect to 
antiquated scruples. The play of this opportunism is often extremely 
entertaining, but it cannot secure the admiration of those who have 
faith in principle and adhere to it under every variety of circum- 
stance. 

To any one who, like myself, believes that party organisation is 
essential to real legislative progress there is much that is disappoint- 
ing in the present position of the Liberal party. The party is 
shattered—Tories would fain persuade us, beyond hope of recovery, 
and there are timid Liberals half disposed to believe them. Pessi- 
mism of this kind is ludicrously overdone. It is easy to conceive of 
a number of events any one of which would put a very speedy end 
to the present condition of disintegration, and rally all the forces of 
Liberalism to some determined efforts for the recovery of political 
power. Under these circumstances it is well to exercise patience, 
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and yet in that patience to be vigilant, to be on the outlook for 
opportunities, to be unfaltering in loyalty to great principles, and 
earnest in their advocacy. One point which the self-confident 
adherents of the present Government would be wise to remember is 
that the apparent weakness of the party does not imply a corre- 
sponding decay of Liberal opinion. There has been a recrudescence 
of an Imperial sentiment which may be Jingo in its tendencies, but 
which has in it some better elements. Undoubtedly it is favourable 
to Conservatism, and of it the Ministry have taken the utmost possible 
advantage. Then, the unhappy action of the Independent Labour 
party has not only sometimes caused division in the constituencies, 
but has either detached from the Liberal ranks some of its most 
solid supporters or seriously chilled their enthusiasm. But it is well 
to distinguish between Liberalism and the party, and to recognise the 
fact that to-day there are multitudes of Liberals who at present are 
not of the party, but are ready to rally to its flag whenever it shall 
be uplifted by a competent leader. 

The extraordinary contrast between the electoral power of 
Liberalism in the country and the weakness of the Opposition in 
Parliament is the crucial fact of the situation. It is not often that 
we have such distinct evidence of a strong reaction in the country as 
the recent elections have supplied, but there is nothing in them to 
suggest that when Parliament meets there will be more resolution 
and spirit shown by the Front Opposition Bench than there was in 
the last session. It certainly cannot be said that the leaders have 
contributed much to the revival of which we have had such significant 
indications. The most notable deliverance from Sir William Harcourt 
has been one of congratulation for a victory already won, and few 
of his followers would dissent from the opinion that it had better 
never have been given. Indeed, the difficulty is to understand how 
a politician occupying so responsible a position could have been 
betrayed into an utterance so undignified. It is true that it was a 
reply to an attack if possible even more unworthy of a man of light 
and leading, and was followed by a retort equally lacking in judg- 
ment and courtesy. But the wisest men in the Liberal party 
would prefer to leave Mr. Chamberlain and his friends in undisturbed 
enjoyment of a monopoly in such polemics. They do not advance 
any cause, and they are never less necessary than in the hour of 
unexpected triumph. But the ill-advised sally was one of the few 
reminders which Sir William Harcourt has recently vouchsafed to the 
party he is supposed to lead. Despite, therefore, of these abundant 
evidences of vitality and vigour which Liberals have given, there was 
some justification for the sneer on which Lord Salisbury ventured: at 
the recent Unionist demonstration at the temporary paralysis which 
had overtaken his opponents. As regards the leaders, whom alone 
he condescends to notice, he is’ correct. A wise man might have 
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adopted a different tone; but, after all, a jibe may be the best way 
of covering a defeat which it is impossible to deny. If his Lordship 
does not recognise the significance of these electoral defeats, he is 
probably the only sane man in his party who does not; and it may 
be that he may yet be rudely enlightened by some of his own 
colleagues. 

Mr. Chamberlain certainly has not failed to appreciate them, 
and he has rightly interpreted, to some extent at least, their true 
inwardness. The speech which expressed his own bitter mortifica- 
tion, and which seems to have angered Sir William Harcourt, was 
sufficiently rude and insulting, but it contained a good deal of 
truth. The election of 1895 certainly did not express the conver- 
sion of all who voted for Unionism to the Unionist faith. With 
multitudes who had been lifelong Liberals it was an expression 
of temporary spleen and nothing more. They were angry with the 
Government and the party. In their haste they pronounced them 
deceivers, and they gave effect to their feeling by voting against 
them. But it was not long before the process of disillusion began, 
and it has gone on so rapidly that it might be regarded as almost 
complete were it not that new developments of Ministerial folly are 
day by day adding to the number of those who keenly regret that 
they ever helped to instal the Unionist party in power. They fondly 
hoped that they were going to correct the excesses into which a 
rampant Radicalism had been betrayed, but they did not mean to 
replace it by a reactionary Toryism mad enough to dream of undoing 
the work of the last half-century. What they hoped for was the 
formation of a really National party, which would combine the forces 
working for national progress on both sides of the House; which 
would recognise the changed conditions of the country and adapt 
itself to them; which would eschew ‘ faddists’ of all varieties and 
colours, and would, in fact, establish a régime of wise and judicious 
patriotism. With numbers the disenchantment has had its perfect 
work, and with others it is proceeding as rapidly as could be desired. 

The blunders of the Government have supplied the most effectual 
weapons tothe Opposition. That they have not told for more is due 
to the failure of the Liberal leaders to profit by their own oppor- 
tunities. The secret cry of numbers during the last session must 
have been, ‘ Oh for one hour of Gladstone!’ Lord Salisbury, indeed, 
seemed half disposed to throw upon his opponents the responsibility 
for the blunders of his own colleagues. In a single sentence he sets 
forth the real fact of the situation. ‘When we had to face Mr. 
Gladstone, no one talked about muzzled dogs.’ He was severe upon 
the Opposition leaders, but he was still more severe upon his own 
colleagues. It has been their good fortune that their critics failed so 
egregiously in the Parliamentary struggle. But surely that is not 
to be given as a reason why they have committed such a series of 
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amazing blunders. Even now they seem more disposed to admire 
their own marvellous wisdom than to confess their repeated mistakes. 
‘Compulsory self-approval’ is the purgatory to which, according to 
one of their leading journals, they are unhappily doomed, and while 
they indulge in this blind self-complacency each successive blunder 
is causing some of their supporters to fall away from their side. 
‘That which the palmerworm hath left hath the locust eaten, 
and that which the locust hath left hath the cankerworm eaten, 
and that which the cankerworm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten.’ 
Many who were not disturbed by the Education policy were offended 
by the Agricultural Rating Act; those who were satisfied with 
that have proved restive under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
A large body of the Liberal-Unionist wing in particular who have 
. done their utmost to reconcile themselves to the prancing of Mr. 
Chamberlain as the dictator of our Colonial Empire have been 
staggered and provoked by his trifling with the principle of Free 
Trade ; and those who have survived all these shocks, perhaps hardly 
been affected by any of them—the most stolid and unimpressible of 
the whole Ministerial host, the genuine London Tories—have been 
moved to an extent which as yet can hardly be measured by the 
Prime Minister’s too manifest desire to get rid of the London County 
Council. The hatred of a great municipality which this maladroit 
sally expresses is very unworthy of a great statesman, but its folly is 
even more evident than its reactionary narrowness. For the Council 
includes a considerable number of his Lordship’s own followers, who 
have learned to like the position and to be interested in the work. 
If a ‘ Progressive’ majority had been in possession and been working 
out their policy at full swing, the impression produced by the fierce 
attack of the Tory chief might have been very different. But this is 
not the case. These ‘ Moderates’ have their full share of position and 
influence, and they cannot be expected to regard a proposal to sweep 
all away except with an aversion they do not even care to disguise. 
What is more, they are hoping (on what grounds I know not) that 
after next March they will be masters of the situation. That at this 
crisis their own leader should place them in so compromising a 
position is too much for the patience of ordinary mortals. No 
doubt they and their supporters have been ready enough with their 
diatribes against the Council and all its works. But they never 
intended them to be taken seriously. They were only the bitter cry 
of the ‘ outs’ who desired to become the ‘ins.’ Even if they entered 
on their work prejudiced against the Council, those hostile feelings 
have gradually disappeared. They like its excitement, perhaps even 
its gossip: the municipal parliament is a convenient training-school 
in which they prepare themselves for the Imperial Legislature to 
which many of them aspire. They are annoyed and angry at this ill- 
tempered and blundering utterance, which must . necessarily tell 
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against themselves and their hopes of supremacy in their local 
chamber. It required some ingenuity to commit such a blunder, 
and it would be rash to say that the great Marquis has exhausted 
his capacity and come to the end of his achievements in that 
direction. Some mistake of the kind may easily produce a situation 
within the Ministry whose strain will become absolutely intolerable. 
We are assured, indeed, that never was a Cabinet more united ; but 
successive strokes of ill-fortune, naturally provoking discussion as to 
where the responsibility for them rests, may disturb the perfect 
harmony even of the best of well-regulated Cabinets. 

But into such speculations about the probabilities of an unknown 
future I do not care to enter. So far as it is possible to judge, few 
events are less to be desired by the Liberal party than an early election, 
followed by their own return to office. There may arise some emer- 
gency in foreign affairs which might make it necessary in the 
interests of the country that the helm of State should be transferred 
to other and stronger hands. Under such conditions party interests 
would become a matter of very subordinate importance; but, apart 
from any event of the kind, an early change of the Ministry is greatly 
to be deprecated. During the last year it has certainly been doing 
Liberalism more service than has been rendered by its professed 
representatives. The country had really known nothing of Toryism 
for half a century. There have been Conservative Ministries, but their 
most popular leaders have not been Conservatives in the true sense 
of the term. No one, indeed, would apply that description either to 
Sir Robert Peel or Lord Beaconsfield. The one was a Progressive, 
ever learning, though he may not ever have attained to the full know- 
ledge of the truth; the other, a brilliant freelance who used the 
prejudices which he did not share, and the ambitions of a party to 
which he rendered no true allegiance, to work out the dreams of his 
own genius or to promote the ends of his own ambition. Lord Derby 
was the one Tory Premier of the period, and, though he held office 
for brief intervals, he was never really in power. In truth, during 
the short terms in which the Tory Ministry has held the reins the party 
has been practically muzzled by orders as stringent as those of 
Mr. Walter Long. During the last two years the country has had 
an entirely novel experience. It has seen Toryism in its true cha- 
racter, and it has learned to its cost that, like the Bourbons, it has 
forgotten nothing and it has learned nothing. This is said with a 
clear recognition of all. that is implied in the so-called revolt of 
Lord Londonderry and his sympathisers. That they are dissatisfied 
with what they are pleased to regard as the Liberalising tendencies of 
the Ministry only shows how insatiable are the demands of the old 
Toryism, and how hopeless must be the attempt to govern thecountry on 
the lines of its policy.. Concessions, indeed, are made to the democracy 
in the hope of catching votes. There is scarcely an attempt to conceal 
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the object of the movement. The democracy have votes, and votes 
are necessary to the retention of office. Hence the necessity for a 
legislation which shall at least seem to favour the workers. It has 
not been very large or generous, but it has gone too far to please 
Lord Londonderry. He is deserving of respect for his sturdy honesty. 
The stoutest enemy of his principles may respect him for the consis- 
tency with which he maintains them. We, looking on from the 
outside, may be a little surprised that he does not give more weight 
to the plea of necessity, but, forthe honour of English politics, we can 
rejoice that there are men who are voted impracticable because they 
will not sacrifice conviction at the shrine of party interest. 

Lord Londonderry is an ideal Tory. The difference between 
him and Lord Salisbury is not one of principle, but of policy only. 
The Prime Minister has better learned the lesson do ut des, and he 
accepts Mr. Chamberlain as ‘our spokesman’ on points where he 
might have been expected to interpose an invincible protest, in order 
that he may work his own will in matters which appear to him of 
greater importance. In these he has given the country a taste of 
what genuine Toryism is, and, having tasted its quality, the country 
likes it lessandless. The party, indeed, has been suffering, and still is 
suffering, from what our German neighbours call ‘ swelled head.’ It is 
only another term for that ‘megalomania ’ about which Lord Salisbury 
was so eloquent in his denunciations, but from which his party is 
suffering so severely at the present time. The early manifestations 
of it were visible after 1886, and it has since developed to an extra- 
ordinary extent. 

Apparently it is supposed that there is as strong a predominance 
of Toryism in the opinion of the country as in the votes of the 
House of Commons. It was necessary to try and square the working 
men, since by them the voting power is held ; but, this being accom- 
plished, there was nothing else to restrain the high-handed policy 
which seems to be characteristic of our modern Unionism. Liberalism 
is supposed to be down, and it is not only to be kept down, but as 
far as possible its past achievements are to be swept away and its 
resurrection is at all costs to be prevented. It is an audacious 
attempt, but its first result has been to provoke the Liberal reaction 
of which recent elections are among the first symptoms. 

The Liberal party has itself largely to blame for the disaster 
which has rendered this possible. It finds itself to-day in the 
presence of active and jubilant foes without a leader who awakens 
its confidence or a policy which inspires its enthusiasm. Its 
defeat at the polls was sufficiently disastrous. But even that was 
very largely due to the lack of united and vigorous lead. The 
late Prime Minister was forbidden by law to speak; and of his 
two lieutenants, one led in one direction and the other in a different 
one, while both of them lost their seats. But evil as this was, nothing 
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has subsequently been done in Parliament towards retrieving the 
situation. 

More than a year has passed since Lord Rosebery was forced out 
of the leadership altogether. The position had been made untenable, 
and he gracefully retired. His successor cannot complain that his 
withdrawal has been only in name, for there has been nothing done 
or said by him which could possibly embarrass the action of his 
party. But the unfairness of his assailants does not seem to have been 
modified even in view of the dignified reserve which he has main- 
tained. An anonymous writer (a Liberal malcontent) in one of the 
monthly reviews, after telling us that he was ‘ woefully disappointed’ 
with the result of his Premiership, adds, ‘I do not in the least think 
the collapse was all his fault; but that does not matter now. When 
a man fails like that he does not return, and I am certain that 
Rosebery does not even want to return.’ One is curious to know on 
what this ‘ confident’ assertion is based, but that need not detain us at 
present. Just now I am concerned only with the shameless injustice 
of the treatment accorded to a man who accepted a position of ex- 
treme difficulty in an emergency, and who discharged its duties with 
an ability on which posterity will pronounce a very different verdict 
from his hasty condemnation. Judging from the rest of the article, 
it would be safe to say that the Prime Minister who did not ‘ woefully 
disappoint’ this critic would certainly alienate a very considerable 
proportion, and that not its least influential section, of the Liberal 
party. But, waiving this point, forgetting how much a Ministry 
which could hardly count on a majority from night to night was 
able to accomplish, and, admitting that it was a failure, it is con- 
fessed that it was not all the fault of the Premier. As a matter of 
fact, it was chiefly due to the conditions under which the leader of a 
majority so small and yet so composite has to work, intensified as the 
difficulty was by the disloyalty which he found just where he ought to 
have had the most hearty support. Yet, because he did not succeed 
in a task to which even his illustrious predecessor might have found 
himself unequal, it is dogmatically pronounced that he is never to 
return. The personal aspect of this may easily be dismissed. A 
great English party will not be long influenced by the kind of criti- 
cism which has been kept buzzing round a leader who deserves its 
gratitude because in a day of darkness he did not despair of its for- 
tunes and was content to accept the burden of a trust which every 
selfish consideration would have led him to decline. 

It was only another sign of the inveterate optimism which misled 
such members of the Liberal party that it should ever have been 
supposed that a man of Lord Rosebery’s position and years coveted 
the succession to Mr. Gladstone. We have all heard the silly club 
gossip, industriously” propagated by certain busybodies, as to some 
occult intrigue by which his Lordship was to be pitchforked into the 
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vacant chieftaincy. I frankly confess that if it were true that he ever 
indulged such an ambition, it would have been a strong evidence of 
his unfitness to occupy the position. If indeed, as the fatuous folly 
which has been the cause of such grave disaster to the party supposed, 
the country had been possessed with a strong passion for progress, 
which was ready and even eager to sweep away all obstacles that 
stood in the way of thoroughgoing reforms, the position of leader in 
this new crusade might have been one to be envied and desired, The 
man who believed in the existence of an overpowering majority, 
possessed with a passion which itself was an earnest of victory, and 
who himself shared both the faith and its enthusiasm, could hardly 
have hoped to play a nobler réle. But, unfortunately, there was no 
indication of such a temper. The country was in a singularly quies- 
cent mood, disposed to be impatient with those who sought to rouse 
it from its congenial pursuit of money and pleasure. A period of great 
reforms had been succeeded by a time of reaction, whose influence was 
not confined to our own country but was felt more or less over Europe. 
True, there were a number of earnest men intent on reforms which 
must be accomplished if the work of liberty is to be complete, but 
their estimate of their own power was too sanguine, and even they 
could not agree among themselves as to which stronghold should first 
be assailed. The task of welding them into a compact host was all 
but hopeless, and the man who was to accomplish it needed unusual 
endowment of tact, resolution, and courage. 

Some historian in the next generation will appreciate much better 
than we can the difficulties which encircled the path of the Liberal 
chief who was to succeed the most remarkable leader whom the party 
had ever followed. Mr. Gladstone was unique as a statesman. It 
would be sheer folly to compare him with any of his predecessors. 
It was not-only that he was endowed with more brilliant gifts than 
Lord Palmerston or Lord John Russell—he belonged to another order 
of men. Between these former chiefs there was no wide gap which 
separated. They had their own characteristic distinctions and diffe- 
rences which sometimes made themselves felt in very unpleasant ways, 
but they were essentially of the same type, so that the change from 
one to the other was natural and easy. With Mr. Gladstone it was 
very different. He held his position in virtue of those great personal 
qualities which attracted to him men of the most diverse principles and 
aims. The analysis of the great party which followed him would 
have furnished some strange results. There is a brief expression by 
Lord Tennyson which is eminently suggestive: ‘I love Mr. Gladstone. 
I hate his politics.’ There were not a few, however, who retained 
their place in the party because of their admiration for the man, 
though their feeling about the politics might not be very different 
from that of Lord Tennyson. No doubt many of the class had with- 
drawn from its ranks as the strong Liberal trend of his policy had 
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become apparent, and the Home Rule Bill had hastened this process, 
But up to the end of his public career there were numbers who 
remained Liberals solely because of their devotion to him, and it is 
certain that the one bond which held together the various sections of 
a composite party was the magic of the leader’s name. 

His retirement into private life meant not only the loss of an 
inspiring force, but implied also the withdrawal of a certain element of 
at least numerical strength from the party itself. That a young man 
with his political life before him should desire to take the lead under 
such conditions is incredible, except on the supposition that an 
excess of ambition and self-confidence had blinded him to the facts 
of the situation. But such an overweening ambition would assuredly 
have defeated its own purpose. It is simply incredible that a 
Cabinet consisting of men of tried ability and experience would have 
yielded to such pretensions. So the story so industriously circulated 
in some quarters that Lord Rosebery coveted the succession collapses 
of its own improbability. The occasion was one in which ultimate 
success was pretty sure to fall to him who could afford to wait, and 
was able to exercise the grace of patience. A veteran might be eager 
to seize an opportunity, even though somewhat unpromising, since 
in all probability it could never return. But one in the full vigour 
of his manhood would, if he listened to the counsels of prudence, 
shrink from the responsibility of a disaster which was sure to come. 

The plain fact is that the new leader had no hope of playing the 
part of a Scipio who should lead the host on to a crowning triumph. 
Before him was the lot of another Curtius, and the man who consented 
thus to leap into the chasm deserves the gratitude of the party he 
was willing to serve with such disinterested loyalty. As a matter of 
fact, the Rosebery Ministry accomplished more than could reasonably 
have been anticipated. It is sad to be constrained to add that they 
might have achieved much more but for the internal dissensions 
of the Cabinet and the unreasonable restlessness of certain sections 
of their followers. Enthusiasts of various kinds were possessed with 
the idea that they held the country in the hollow of their hands, and 
that it was only the hesitation of their leaders, due either to 
imperfect sympathy with their aims or cowardice in facing difficulties, 
that stood in the way of triumph. It would not be necessary to 
dwell on this point were it not that the illusion has not yet been 
completely dispelled, and that there are still those who retain a 
lingering belief that there will come a swing of the pendulum, and 
when it has done its work it will only be necessary for Liberals to 
nail their colours to the mast, to shout for the Newcastle Programme 
(if, indeed, now the Derby programme does not take its place), 
the whole programme, and nothing but the programme, and march 
on to certain victory. Advocates of the Veto seem already to have 
forgotten the crushing defeat at Derby and the results which 
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followed during the next fortnight, and to please themselves with the 
notion that the one desire of the people is to obtain control over the 
liquor trade. Extreme men who care chiefly for the interests of 
Labour, utterly regardless of the signs of the hour, and in fact rather 
congratulating themselves on the withdrawal of capitalists from the 
Liberal ranks, dream of a large development of Socialist or semi- 
Socialist legislation. They, too, forget the enormous strength of the 
forces against which they have to contend, and in the fever of an 
intemperate zeal are prepared to ostracise those who will not pro- 
nounce all their shibboleths. Such a line of action would be too 
generously described if spoken of as hysterical policy. It is no 
policy at all. If it were only a question of propagandism, the 
ease would be different. The Liberation Society for example, in 
whose success I am most deeply interested, will enforce the great 
principles of religious equality, and do its utmost to secure their 
easy triumph. That is a simple duty which it must discharge at 
whatever cost. But if it go beyond this, and insist that Disestablish- 
ment have the foremost place in the Liberal programme at once 
accorded to it, it subordinates the interests of the cause of progress 
to its own special preference, and the~ probability is that in doing so 
it sacrifices the success of both. 

In the recognition of this distinction between principles and 
articles in a programme is to be found one secret for the wise recon- 
struction of the Liberal party. The spinning of programmes has 
been the fruitful source of its weakness, and recent indications sug- 
gest that even its disasters have not yet cured it of this fatal 
tendency. Ofcourse if a programme is to be formed, every section 
of reformers will desire to have its own plank in the platform, and it 
will be fortunate if its members do not threaten to exclude the party 
from office so long as their demand is not granted. The first lesson 
to be learned on all sides is that of tolerance and patience. It should 
not be a very difficult one. If the state of public opinion were such 
that a majority could be immediately secured, whether for licensing 
reform or disestablishment or any social reform, there might be some 
reason in the contest for priority of treatment. But until this 
favourable condition is secured no controversy could be more idle or 
unprofitable. The Conservative forces in English society are too 
formidable to be treated with indifference. They were always power- 
ful, and each successive step has helped to increase them. A very 
intelligent observer of public life once suggested to me that the 
Liberal party was not to be regarded as a standing army, but rather 
as a changing force which had always to be formed anew for 
each successive work. that had to be done. And it must be admitted 
that there is very much in the story of our progress during the last 
fifty years to bear out this view. The force which carried the first 
Reform Bill began to dissolve almost as soon as the victory had been 
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secured. In the battle of Free Trade there was a division amongst 
the former allies, while the new flag attracted to itself a considerable 
number of whom no small proportion were Liberals on commercia) 
questions but on no other. It is thus that the victories of progress 
have been won. But new tactics have come into vogue of late. The 
primary idea has been the formation of a permanent army intent on 
an immediate victory for righteousness everywhere. ll who see 
any wrong to be redressed, or who have any new theory for the 
elevation of mankind to be accomplished, are tobe rallied to the flag. 
A general defiance is to be flung out to the defenders of all the 
strongholds of privilege, and an attack, which for all practical purposes 
will be simultaneous, is to be directed against them all. It is not 
difficult to see what judgment would be passed upon military strategy 
of this kind. It could be excused on the ground that the assailants 
had overwhelming strength on their side. Under any other condi- 
tions it would be regarded only asa sign of the folly which goes before 
destruction and prepares for it. Why a different judgment should 
be pronounced where political tactics are in question it is not easy 
to see. The natural result of such a mode of warfare is to unite all 
the interests assailed in a compact league for resistance. Such an 
alliance lays itself open to ridicule, but it is too cheap to be of any use, 
for itis the attack which has welded together forces between which 
there is no natural affinity. What such an alliance can do was proved 
in 1895, and there is no reason to expect that its natural force has 
abated or is likely to abate. 

Have Liberals learned the obvious lesson ? It is the question of 
the hour; and on the reply will largely depend their immediate 
future. The proceedings at Derby are not a very encouraging augury. 
But they ought not to be too severely construed. It is hardly to be 
supposed that those who shrieked so loudly for women’s suffrage 
seriously intended that the party, not having enough to employ them 
in the articles of the Newcastle Programme, were determined to add 
yet another to the list, and that one of the most divisive character 
which it would be easy to select. It is superfluous to say that the 
first effect would be the immediate secession of some of the most 
stalwart Liberals in the country. Numbers even of those who might 
support such a measure themselves would protest against the in- 
tolerable tyranny, to say nothing of the incredible madness, of placing 
it among the shibboleths of the party. It is, however, unfair to 
suppose that such an intention was present to the minds of those who 
gave a vote which, to say the least, is greatly to be deplored as a 
blunder in policy. They were simply placing before the leaders the 
wishes of the rank and file. Looked at in this light it becomes 
comparatively innocuous. Were it otherwise, it would be safe to 
predict a still more serious calamity for a party which so clearly 
shows that it has no understanding of the signs of the times. 
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In short, the less the party talks about programmes, and the more 
earnestly it addresses itself to the work of the hour, the greater its 
chances of speedy revival. There is manifest need of education in 
the principles of Liberalism, and it is only as those principles take 
hold of men that any progressive legislation is possible. This is 
not the place to define at any length what these principles are. It 
is necessary, however, to guard against their being confounded with 
any revolutionary schemes which really mean the reconstruction of 
society—a confusion which has already wrought untold mischief to 
the cause of rational progress. The care for the weaker members of 
the body politic is one of the best and most conspicuous features of 
modern politics. It is not the monopoly of either party, but Liberals 
and Conservatives necessarily approach it in a different spirit, the 
former dealing with it as a matter of right rather than of favour. 
How far this idea of right is to be carried, and by what methods it is 
to be asserted, is one of the most urgent questions we have to solve. 
The collectivist idea, interpreted in its best form, seems destined to 
have a more prominent place in our legislation, and on the Liberal party 
should devolve the duty of translating it into legislation which shall 
fully recognise the just claims of the workers and yet be free from any 
dangerous extreme. That party has done much for the emancipation 
and education of the individual, and it would be false alike to its 
principles and traditions if it were now, even under the influence of 
humanitarian considerations, to join in a senseless outcry against 
individualism. Its special function is to safeguard the rights of the 
individual while at the same time it harmonises with them such action 
of a true collectivism as shall do something to mitigate evils which 
are the scandal of our boasted modern civilisation. Inequalities there 
will always. be, but surely the violent contrasts between ostentatious 
wealth and squalid poverty which we see at present are not a necessity. 
The man who will show how the State can bridge the interval which 
separates them without doing any injustice will prove himself a 
statesman indeed. 

Whether the Liberal party contains a man of this type I dare not 
undertake to say. But the question leads up to the suggestion that 
at all events the great need of the hour is a leader in whose strength 
and resolution full confidence is reposed. Even those who are 
least disposed to indulge in severe criticism mournfully admit that 
during last session the party was not led. During the recess we 
have had some pieces of vigorous criticism on Ministerial policy, but 
they have (except in the case of India) been delivered at the wrong 
time and in the wrong place. The case of the South African 
Committee has stirred the most profound indignation in the minds 
of earnest Liberals everywhere. There has been a sufficiently keen 
disappointment with the futile results of the brave speeches at 
Norwich, But it might have been mitigated or removed if there had 
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been a decided stand in relation to the Jameson raid and its attendant 
circumstances. Alas! the annals of Parliament hardly record a 
more miserable fiasco. It is needless to follow it in its details, 
Suffice it to say the Opposition leader was out-generalled, out-man- 
ceuvred, outwitted, and Mr. Chamberlain was allowed without serious 
challenge from the Front Bench to assert that the honour of 
Mr. Rhodes was without a stain. It is not thus that a party can be 
rallied, and the party itself feels it, and feels it keenly. I 
have neither the right nor the desire to take part in any personal 
controversy as to the leadership, but I cannot fail to see that if the 
party is to be saved it must have a strong lead, and this it certainly 
has not had during the last twelve months. It may be said that 
this has been true of the whole period since Mr. Gladstone’s retire- 
ment. But this it would be difficult to maintain, and even were it 
true it should be remembered that Lord Rosebery had to contend 
against internal divisions. He has yet to show what his power would 
be at the head of a Cabinet and a party thoroughly united in 
itself. Those who object to him on any a priori grounds are at all 
events bound to suggest an alternative name. He has certainly 
many qualifications which specially mark him out for the present 
crisis, There is no man in the party who has such a thorough know- 
ledge of foreign affairs or who inspires such general confidence in his 
judgment upon them. Even those who were inclined last year to 
think him somewhat timorous have since had reason to see that his 
caution had abundant justification. But, again I repeat, it is for those 
invested with responsibility to select the leader. I am at present 
anxious only to insist that if we are to have order evolved out of the 
present state of chaos, the first condition is that we should have a 
leader able to speak with authority. 

It is impossible to look at the condition of the world at the present 
time without feeling how much depends upon the pursuit of a wise, 
prudent, magnanimous, and yet vigorous foreign policy. The problems 
which have to be solved by the Cabinet, and by the Foreign Minister 
in particular, are of the gravest character. They cannot possibly be 
evaded, cnd he must be blind indeed who does not see how the events 
of the last two years have shown the weakness of a weak and tempor- 
ising action, however excellent the intentions by which it has been in- 
spired. It is the habit of their opponents to say that Liberals are Little 

‘nglanders. There could not well be a more unworthy calumny. 
Even the little clique whose occasional unwise utterances have given 
some plausible colour to this reproach are not really indifferent to 
the greatness of their country. They do not believe that that great- 
ness is dependent on the acquisition of territory or on the ostentatious 
parade of military force, and their protests may sometimes have been 
unwisely expressed. That the great body of the Liberal party would 
be as slow to surrender any British right or to weaken British power 
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as the veriest Jingo in the opposite camp. They certainly cannot 
regard with approval a policy which stirs up disquiet on a distant and 
dangerous frontier, and sends forth, at enormous cost both of money 
and of men, an expedition to attempt a task as impracticable as it is un- 
necessary. But they care for the unity and honour of the Empire as 
much as any oftheir opponents. As to Lord Rosebery, the evidences 
of the strength and firmness of his foreign administration accumulate 
daily. The recent agitation about the action of Germany and Russia 
in China has furnished the latest illustration of this. It is now 
confessed that a good understanding with Japan is our best security 
against possible dangers in the far East. Lord Rosebery’s policy at 
the time was bitterly assailed, but the event justifies its wisdom. In 
fine, if Liberals are to resume the position that they have so long 
held in the country, they must cultivate a more catholic spirit both 
in home and foreign politics, they must learn to tolerate diversity 
of opinion, they must be content to advance by degrees instead of 
defeating their own aims by attempting progress by leaps and 
bounds which are impossible in the present state of opinion, and they 
must act under the conviction that success is to be achieved more by 
the steady growth of principle than by sensational endeavours to 
secure some sectional triumph by tactics which, however successful 
for a time, are sure to be disappointing in the long run. 


J. Gutnness RoGeErs. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PARTITION OF CHINA 


THE exposure of the weakness of China during her war with Japan 
turned the attention of Europe to the probable early partition of 
China between European Powers. In September 1894 the Russian 
journal the Novosti, in a remarkable article on the war, advised 
Russia, Great Britain, and France to come to an understanding with 
a view to the partition of China by joint occupation, and urged that 
such an undertaking would be comparable to the conquest of America 
or the division of Africa, and would render an immense service to 
civilisation at large. It further contended that it was unworthy of 
Europe to tolerate further the pillage of the dwellings of Europeans, 
the massacre of missionaries, and the violation of commercial inter- 
ests. The German press at once took up the cudgels, and in]the 
following month Prince Bismarck’s organ in the capital, the Berliner 
Neueste Nachrichten, contended that, in the final settlement, Ger- 
many must be reckoned with, because her interests in China were of 
all European Powers second only to those of England. France, 
Russia, and England were competing for preponderance, and it was 
Germany’s duty not to lag behind. The journal went on to declare 
that 

the German empire must be either a world empire or a second-class Power. 
But to assert itself as a world empire it must resolutely act upon this fundamental 
principle, that no further distribution of territory among European Powers can be 


allowed to take place anywhere without such compensation for Germany as shall 
maintain the existing balance of power. 


The following year an opportunity arose similar to that of which 
Germany is now taking advantage. After the close of the Chino- 
Japanese war numerous attacks were made in various parts of China 
upon foreign missions, their stations were burnt, and the missionaries 
were massacred and ill-treated. England, France, Germany, and the 
United States all took separate action, demanding redress and the 
punishment of the rioters and of the provincial and district officials. 
A British fleet was sent into the Yangtsi, and German ships were 
despatched to Swatau to enforce the demands made by their Govern- 
ment. China, as usual, at once gave in to fear of reprisals. In the 
meantime the German press and commercial community were in a 
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ferment, and insisted that the opportunity for territorial acquisition 
by Germany should not be lost. The Altdeutsche Association ad- 
dressed a memorandum to Prince Hohenlohe, the German Imperial 
Chancellor, requesting him to take steps to obtain in Chinese waters 
either a harbour or a group of islands, and suggested the Chusan 
Islands, which China has bound herself to part with to no Power but 
us. This course was to be taken ‘without any consideration for the 
ill-will of other Powers ;’ and they pointed out that a Bremen mer- 
chant settled in Shanghai had recently urged that, ‘if Germany does 
not take Shanghai, German trade in Eastern Asia has no future.’ 

The storm passed over, through China conceding the demand of 
the Powers in full. So matters stood until about a year ago, when 
German writers and German firms interested in the trade of the Far 
East once more took up the question and adumbrated Germany’s 
share of the spoil as the slice of China lying between the two great 
rivers of China, the Hwang Ho and the Yangtsi Kiang. The subse- 
quent concessions made by China to Russia in Manchuria, and 
Russia’s growing power in Corea, kept the mouth of Germany water- 
ing, while they afforded grounds for the conviction that the Russian 
policy in Asia, if ever carried to fulfilment, would leave no room for 
Germany in that quarter of the world. Prince Oukhtomsky, the 
personal friend of the Tsar, had laid stress upon the ‘ inherent union 
and gradual confluence of Russia with the East ;’ and about the same 
time the Russian General Komaroff declared, in the Sviet, that ‘ the 
East, with all its countries, as China, Beloochistan, and even India, 
are, by the will of Providence, destined for the Russian people.’ 
Whatever the will of Providence miay be, Germany considered she 
had no time to lose. Russia was negotiating with China for the 
concession of Kiao-chau Bay, a harbour in the very territory that 
Germany desired to annex. Possession would be nine-tenths of the 
law—hence the present situation. As to the Russian fleet wintering 
at Port Arthur—unless that port is ceded to Russia by China, I fail 
to see that its doing so would be any grievance to us; for under 
Article 52 of the Anglo-Chinese Treaty of 1858, our ships of war 
have the right to visit all ports in China and to ‘receive every 
facility for the purchase of provisions, procuring water, and, if occa- 
sion require, for making repairs.’ Port Arthur would thus be as 
open to our men-of-war as to the Russian fleet. 

The question now is, what should the policy of the Government 
of the United Kingdom be? Are we to take warning from the past, 
take time by the forelock, and safeguard our interests, or shut our 
eyes to the probabilities of the future as foreshadowed by the press 
and indicated by the action of those rival manufacturing nations 
who would oust us from the great markets of the East ? Any think- 
ing man who has studied the question must be struck with the 
resemblance between the present situation in China and that of our 
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hinterland on the West Coast of Africa before it was lost to us by 
the action of Germany and France. Let us consider what the Duke 
of Devonshire had to say on the latter subject when addressing the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce and the Colonial Premiers last June. 
In the course of his address he lamented over the disastrous effects to 
our interests on the West Coast of Africa of the shortsighted policy 
instituted by a parliamentary Committee, of which he was a member, 
in 1865. The resolutions passed by that Committee were to the 
effect that all extension of territory by this country in that part of 
the world was inexpedient, and'that the object of our policy should 
be to encourage the natives in the exercise of the qualities which 
should render it possible to transfer to them the administration of the 
Government of those districts, with a view of our ultimate with- 
drawal from all of them. Ever since then the policy of our Colonial 
Office had been actuated by the spirit of those resolutions. The 
Duke of Devonshire confessed that, 















































Optimists as we were who sat upon that Committee, we imagined that the 
only alternatives were British or native self-government. It did not occur to 
ourselves that there were other nations in the field who—with no sentimental zeal 
for the elevation of the black races, or for promoting self-government amongst the 
natives of West Africa, but with a very strong zeal and desire to shut out our 
commerce and to keep the commerce of large portions of that country in their own 
hands—might take the place which we were so ready to abandon. And now, and 
perhaps too late, we have discovered the possible future value of the trade, and 
we find ourselves on every side shut in, hemmed in, by the encroachments of other 
nations, and exposed, if not to attack, at all events to interference, if we seek to 
develop our trade in those regions, 
































Ever since the close of the second Anglo-Chinese war, in 1860, 
we have been intent upon imbuing China with Western notions and 
Western civilisation, and endeavouring to teach her ‘to stand upon 
her feet and play the game,’ but all in vain. She has repaid us by 
trampling upon our treaties and doing her utmost to kill our trade. 
Lord Elgin, who negotiated the Anglo-Chinese treaties of 1858 and 
1860, has put it on record that the Chinese Government ‘ yielded 
nothing to reason, but everything to fear.’ Such has been thesubsequent 
experience of every one of our Ministers at Pekin. We have been 
ploughing the sand in China as we did on the West Coast of Africa. 
Foreign nations have gathered around that empire with the intent 
to prey upon it, as they have preyed upon our African hinterland. 
Kt is not too late to learn a lesson from our former mishaps. With 
Russia, Germany, and France as her creditors, the bankruptcy of 
China must lead to disruption, and we have been warned by our 
Consul at Shanghai, in his Report for 1895, that if China is tempted 
by her monetary difficulties ‘to tighten the existing fetters on 
trade, it can but lead to bankruptcy.’ China has given way to that 
temptation in every part of the empire. If we wish to save her 
from bankruptcy and consequent disruption, we should give up 
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parleying with her Government and insist that the whole country 
shall be thrown open to trade, and its rivers to steam navigation, and 
that no taxes or squeezes shall be levied upon trade except at the 
ports of entrance to and exit from the country, and then only such 
as are sanctioned by our treaties. Trade would then rapidly increase, 
and the increased revenue derived from it would enable her to meet 
her obligations, develop her resources, and provide for her. defence 
by land and by sea. 

At the best, however, it would be a difficult affair to bolster up 
such a rotten and stupid Government as that of China. In collision 
with a European Power, China, thus governed, would be as an 
earthen pot to one of iron. If it had the honesty, foresight, and 
go-aheadness of that of Japan, which has absorbed and applied 
Western knowledge and ideas with extraordinary rapidity and 
practical success, matters would be more hopeful. China, moreover, 
is rotten at the core, permeated through and through by secret 
societies, bent upon overturning the Manchu dynasty. With this 
object in view, these societies are constantly fomenting rebellions 
both in the interior and on the coast. A few months before the 
outbreak of the war with Japan, the Ko Lao Hui raised an insurrec- 
tion in Hunan and circulated a bogus prophecy of the approaching 
fall of the Manchu dynasty and the division of China into three 
kingdoms. The prophecy was handed from hand to hand and copied 
as it went. Some particulars were given of this and other secret 
societies in China by Mr. F. H. Balfour in his address to the Man- 
chester Geographical Society in 1891. 

From his account it appears that the Ko Lao Hui, or Society of 
the Elder Brother—which is a resuscitation of the Hung League 
which overthrew the Mongol dynasty in the fourteenth century—is 
the most aggressively anti-foreign confederation in the empire. It 
consists to a great extent of malcontents, rowdies, persons hopelessly 
in debt, and desperadoes generally, and flourishes most strongly in 
the provinces of Hunan, Honan, and Anhui, where all the braves 
belong to it. It is said to have numbered at least one Viceroy and 
two provincial Governors in its ranks. It binds its members 
together against all foreign usurpers, including the reigning family. 
Their watchword is ‘China for the Chinese,’ or, as they themselves 
express it, ‘The Glories of the Tang dynasty,’ a dynasty that ruled in 
China a.D. 620-907. All strangers, of whatever nationality or sect, 
be they Tartars, Southerners, or Western Chinamen, alike are the 
objects of their hate. They represent the old exclusive pure-blood 
race of the Hans, and look upon the inhabitants of the more dis- 
tant provinces, such as Kuangtung, with jealousy almost as fierce as 
that with which they regard the Manchu dynasty itself. Owing to 
the small pay of the Chinese soldiery, they are recruited from the 
dregs of the population, and it is a disturbing fact that the bulk of 
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this confederacy consists of soldiers and disbanded braves and their 
families. 

Another celebrated secret society is known as the San Ho Hui 
or Triad Society, and as the Tien Ti Hui, or Heaven-and-Earth 
Society, seemingly a branch of the Freemasons that has assumed a 
political character with the intention of upsetting the Manchu 
dynasty. It was this society which associated themselves with the 
Tai-pings, and it is probable that the word ‘Tai-ping’ originated 
from that of their lodges, which were called ‘ Tai-ping Ti’ or ‘ Land 
where all are equal.’ Anyhow, it was the Triad Society which 
stormed Shanghai during the Tai-ping rebellion, and it is the same 
society which is now terrorising south-eastern China, as can be seen 
from the following passage of our consul at Pakhoi’s report on the 
trade of that port for 1896 : 

The four lower prefectures—viz. those of Lienchou, Kaochou, Leichou, and the 
island of Hainan—are proverbial in this province for their lawlessness and 
turbulence. I do not know with what justice this applies to Hainan, but on the 
‘marches’ of the Kaochou and Leichou prefectures ‘small so-called rebellions 
would seem to be endemic. They are generally ascribed by the Chinese here to 
the presence of large numbers of the Triad Society, which is probably true in the 
main, but I believe that the said society in this region is purely an association of 
dacoits, living by blackmail enforced by occasional outrages—termed rebellions 


when, as usually happens, the soldiers sent to suppress them are routed or killed— 
and devoid of any political aims, 


Even the local guild of ‘ gentry’ at Pakhoi, which is supposed to 
keep order among the Chinese, had lately distinguished itself by 
annexing in the streets of the town camphor sent down by a 
respectable native dealer, and holding it to ransom. Piracy is said 
to be in the blood of the race, and a glance through the consul’s 
diary shows ‘a monotonous record of petty coast raids, hoverings of 
pirate junks—which still terrorise the neighbouring coastline—and 
robberies of every degree of dignity, from the sacking of the large 
pawnshops to the plunder of a returned emigrant from the Straits 
or Sumatra.’ Not only are quietly disposed people robbed of their 
money and goods, but their children are kidnapped to feed ‘the 
slave trade which is carried on between Pakhoi and Hongkong,’ the 
point of transhipment for Canton. If the Manchu dynasty cannot 
defend its subjects from such outrages, it has no claim to the loyalty 
of its subjects, and has no right to exist. Moreover, to allow the 
region directly neighbouring Tongking to be infested by pirates and 
brigands is to invite remonstrance, and, failing substantial and 
probably extortionate redress, ultimately annexation. 

In another report, that on the trade of Canton for 1895, we find 
that part of China in much the same condition, According to our 
consul at that treaty port— 


The utter collapse of China in the war with Japan came home slowly to the 
southern Chinese, but the pressure on the people necessitated by war expenses and 
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indemnity caused much discontent, which showed itself in numerous local risings 
and in the prevalence and boldness of gang robberies in Canton and its suburbs, 
In October a serious plot to seize the city was discovered, but its failure was due 
more to the ineptitude of its organisers than to the vigour of the local authorities, 
The ringleaders escaped abroad, and are still a source of uneasiness to the Viceroy 
and his advisers. There is little doubt that, as educated Chinese visit foreign 
countries in increasing numbers, and translations of works bearing on government 
become more widely read, dissatisfaction with the administration of their native 
country is growing among the southern Chinese, and, if no attempt at reform is 
made, may result in a serious insurrection, , 


It is well known, for it has been often avowed by French colonial 
officials and writers, that France desired to annex Tongking not for 
its intrinsic wealth, but in order to gain a base for the future absorp- 
tion of southern China in its Indo-Chinese empire, as opportunity, 
caused by the break-up of the Manchu empire, might arise. Riviére, 
who brought on the Franco-Chinese war of 1882-85 by his attack 
on Hanoi, and met his death there, had strongly urged that China’s 
southern provinces should be annexed at the same time as Tongking. 
Southern China, however, proved a hard nut to crack. The conquest 
of Tongking cost France 30,000 men and over a milliard of francs, 
and even after the French force had been brought up to 40,000 men 
it suffered a serious defeat before the final treaty of peace was signed, 
and had then only arrived at the frontier of China proper. The 
southern Chinese proved themselves men of mettle, and certainly 
showed themselves far more tenacious and warlike than the Manchu 
troops and ill-affected Hunan braves did in their contests with the 
Japanese. There is little probability of the French again attacking 
the southern Chinese by land, unless egged on by German or Russian 
action in the country more to the north, or until China is weakened 
by a serious rebellion. France may be expected to bide her time till 
then, or else; outraged by further attacks upon her missionaries, she 
may attempt to obtain her ends by threats, or by attacking the 
Chinese seaports, as she did in her last war with China. But proba- 
bilities are more or less unreliable when considering what a volatile 
nation like the French may do. 

We have seen that China is threatened with disruption both from 
within and from without, and that the growing dissatisfaction of her 
more and less peaceful subjects is largely due to the increased taxation 
on trade—that is, on the food, clothing, and few luxuries of the people, 
and what they manufacture and produce for export. Owing to the 
present multiplication of tax-stations, and the squeezes and peculation 
of the horde of tax-gatherers, not one-third of what is wrung out of 
the people enters the treasury. Therefore every increase of taxation 
means squeezing thrice its amount out of the people. The Manchu 
dynasty has never been popular, but as long as the main body of the 
Chinese are not oppressed or unduly interfered with, they care very 
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little who rules them, though broken men and the dregs of society 
from which the soldiery are drawn look forward to eras of lawlessness 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the general law-abiding popu- 
lation. Mr. Consul Oxenham, in describing the peasantry in his 
report on the trade of Chinkiang for 1887, after stating that the 
Chinese peasant farmer pays a rent averaging 28s. an acre, went on 
to say :-— 

He is contented, cheerful, and courteous, and lavishes his attention and money 
upon his fields, where you see the results of neatness, care, industry, and thrift. 
The garden-like neatness of the cultivation, the unceasing labour, the extraordinary 
productiveness of the land, caused chiefly by laborious manuring, and the excellence 
of the crops, bear testimony to the sterling qualities of the people. Their cheerful- 
ness and courtesy prove their content, though their clothes, houses, and imple- 


ments are, to our ideas, dirty, mean, and rude. These defects are things which 
railways and increased trade will remedy. 


The great majority of the population of China is of this class, 
living closely up to their means and having little to spare. Extra 
taxation must necessarily be extremely burdensome to them, and if 
raised to an excessive extent must turn their comparative comfort 
into indigence, and their content into dissatisfaction. Men thus 
rendered hopeless and malcontent are naturally apt to throw their 
lot in with and strengthen the disloyal secret societies. In north- 
eastern Yunnan the people are said to present a poverty-stricken 
appearance, being half naked or in rags; but this, according to Mr. 
Consul Bourne, ‘ is really merely a matter of clothes—that is, of cotton.’ 
The district lies about equidistant between the cotton-growing lands 
of Burma and of the Lower Yangtsi, and the cost of carriage and the 
heavy dues levied at numerous stations on the routes leading from the 
cotton fields to the district and at the termini, so enhances the price 
of cotton and other goods as to render their purchase practically 
prohibitive to the people. Before the mines were stopped at the time 
of the Mahommedan and Miao-tzu rebellions, the people of this region 
chiefly flourished on the profits of silver and brass mining, and their 
present indigence dates from the closure of the mines. When passing 
through this district in 1885, Mr. Bourne was over and over again 
invited by the natives to open works, and he remarked in his account 
of his journey that the condition of the people would doubtless im- 
prove there, as in Chao-tung Fu on the north-west, when the mines 
are worked again. Mining throughout China has up to now been 
merely surface work, and that empire is generally allowed to be 
‘wealthier in minerals than any other part of the world of the same 
area. If mining were encouraged, as it should be, and undertaken 
with European skill and appliances, the prosperity of the people 
and the revenues of the Government would be greatly increased. 
With regard to the natural wealth of the empire, our consul at 
Shanghai, in his report for 1895, has assured us that 
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China is a country of vast potential wealth, but of very little realised wealth. 
She has little gold or silver to give in exchange, but she has a most fertile soil, a 
benign climate, and a hard-working and frugal population. There is nothing that 
the world desires which she cannot produce in abundance. Her power to purchase 
depends entirely upon her ability to bring her produce to market. This again 
depends upon the facilities which Government gives for internal transit—that is to 
say, by removal of all existing fetters, and by opening up roads, deepening and 
preserving waterways, and above all by the introduction of railways. 

Under our treaties with China we secured the right to import goods 
into China at certain ports on payment of a tariff duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem, and to export goods from the same ports on payment of 
the same duty. It was likewise agreed that British imports having 
paid the tariff duties should be conveyed into the interior free of all 
further charges, except a transit duty equal to one-half of the 
tariff duty. And it was agreed that native produce carried from an 
inland centre to a point of shipment, if bona fide intended for ship- 
ment to a foreign port, might be certificated by the British subject 
interested, and exempted by payment of the half-duty from all 
charges demanded upon it en route. And it was agreed that, so far 
as imports are concerned, the nationality of the person possessing and 
carrying these is immaterial. According to Sir Rutherford Alcock’s 
dictum in 1868, when Minister at Pekin : 

China has by her treaties foregone all further right of taxation on whatever 
can be shown to constitute the foreign trade, import or export. 


Two years later, as has been recently pointed out by the Shanghai 
correspondent of the Times, under instructions, he entirely repu- 
diated his former dictum, and informed the Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce that, so soon as the goods have passed out of the hands 
of the British importer—which they do as a rule at Hongkong, 
Canton, or Shanghai, the points where our import merchants chiefly 
congregate—‘ they are liable to bear whatever taxes or duties the 
Chinese Administration may see fit to levy on them.’ Thus the 
trade privileges we had won by our treaties and conventions and wars 
with China were rendered of no effect. With such a reading of our 
treaty rights, there was nothing to prevent China from crippling and 
even exterminating our trade by raising the price of our goods to 
any extent to our customers by levying what duties she chooses 
upon them. Lord Salisbury had the power to rectify matters when 
negotiating the Amended Burmo-Chinese Convention, but he, most 
unfortunately for us, failed to do so. It is the same to the British 
manufacturer whether the sale of his goods is crippled by onerous 
taxation at the treaty ports or at their terminus in the interior. 
It is an axiom to him that ‘ greater cheapness means greater trade.’ 
In no part of the world is this more true.than in China, where for 
one man who could pay a shilling for a piece of cotton cloth there 
are a hundred or more who could purchase it if its price were 
Vor, XLII—No, 261 M 
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lowered, by decreased taxation, to sixpence. Mr. Consul Jameson, in 
his report on the trade of Shanghai for 1895, warned us that, in order 
to meet the expenditure entailed by her foreign debts, ‘ it appears 
only too probable that an attempt will be made to obtain the addi- 
tional money by an increase in the likin levies.’ And he has expressed 
his belief that 


no course will be more fatal to trade, and eventually to China herself, than 
this. It will only draw still more closely the strings which already are choking 
the flow of commerce, until absolute strangulation will be the result. No produce 
will be brought to market, and of course nothing will be bought in return; each 
village will have to subsist as best it can on what it produces. 


And, in summing up the situation, he urges that ‘to tighten the 
existing fetters on trade can but lead to national bankruptcy.’ 
Even in Manchuria, the favoured home of the Manchus, the likin 
has been raised and fresh taxes have been imposed not only upon 
articles of trade, but on the means of carriage both by land and water. 
Such proceedings, if carried to the excess to which they are being 
carried, particularly in the southern provinces of China, must greatly 
enhance the growing discontent of the people with a dynasty that 
has so recently shown its powerlessness to safeguard them from 
invasion by the Japanese—a nation comparatively weak in numbers 
and small in size—and has lost its former prestige by parting with 
territory to its European neighbours and to Japan, and perhaps, by 
the time this article is published, to Germany. 

Such being the condition of affairs in China, what is our future 
policy towards China to be? Our policy during the last three years 
has been briefly summed up by Herr von Brandt, late German 
Minister to China, as follows : 

Of England little more can be said than that her policy in East Asia has been 


vacillating, and that she has only been consistent in courageously withdrawing 
before the onward pressure of Russia and France. 


Germany naturally expects that we will likewise withdraw before 
the onward pressure of Germany. Only the other day the Cologne 
Gazette informed its readers, in connection with the future German 
policy in China, that 

if German ambitions are confined within reasonable limits there is every prospect 
of a friendly understanding with Russia and France, The remaining factor in the 
situation is Japan, as England apparently can safely be left out of account, being 
too-much occupied with other enterprises and having long ceased to possess the 


power of initiative or the energy required in order to carry out a policy on a scale 
commensurate with her imperial and commercial interests in the Far East. 


China is threatened with disruption both from within and with- 
out. It is worth a dozen Africas, both in its natural resources and 
im the character of its people; and, lying nearly entirely in the 
temperate zone, its climate renders it, unlike Africa, highly suitable 
for European colonisation. China may well be called the Yellow Con- 
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tinent. Its territorial extent, the number of its inhabitants and the 
great, variety of its races, the mountainous barriers which separate it 
from the rest of the world, and the rich loess loam which covers so 
much of its surface, make the name highly applicable. When 
well treated, its people are the most peace-loving in the world. 
Their patriotism is mainly restricted to their homes. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are already British subjects, turning the Malay 
Peninsula and Hongkong into gardens, and peacefully working 
in mining and other pursuits, and in spreading our commerce 
throughout the Far East. Under our sway Chinamen grow pros- 
perous and well-to-do, and from their business propensity have 
justly deserved the name, bestowed upon them by an American 
missionary, of the Americans of the East. Wearing as they do about 
six times as much clothing as a native of India, and dressing their 
dead in several layers of suits, both living and dead they should 
prove admirable customers for our principal industry. The enormous 
variety of European articles purchased by all but the lowest classes of 
Chinese in our colonies and in the treaty ports shows how their 
power to buy renders them excellent customers in general. The 
European trade with China is but in.its infancy. With the restric- 
tions on trade removed, and the prosperity of the people increased 
by the development of mines and the other resources of the country 
and the cheapening of carriage by the construction of railways, 
China, which contains about one-fourth of the population of the 
world, could not fail to prove one of the best, if not the best, market 
of the world; and if honestly collected, its revenues would be at 
least double that of our Indian Empire, and amply sufficient; for its 
defence and administration. . 

The Manchu dynasty is the cement that holds the heterogeneous 
components of the Chinese Empire together. The Chinese viceroys, 
governors, and other officials, with few exceptions, are indifferent to 
the fate of the dynasty, and intent only on obtaining individual 
advantages. The Manchu princes fear and mistrust them, and feel 
it a vain endeavour to attempt to overcome their resistance against 
reform. Outside pressure from European actions is necessary to 
curb the provincial authorities, and to enforce reform on the empire. 
The administration is now utterly corrupt, the people are day by day 
growing more and more discontented, and foreign nations are being 
outraged by attacks on their missionaries, and annoyed by infringe- 
ments of their treaties and senseless restrictions of their trade. 
Unless the administration is reformed and the blocks to trade are 
removed, China must expect attack from within and from without, 
and the dynasty must fall. 

Sir Thomas Wade pointed out at the time of the Chino-Japanese 
war, that if the Manehu dynasty was driven to leave Peking for 
Nanking it would be upset, rebellions would arise in all directions, 
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and for the sake of their own interests the foreign Powers would have 
to take action. Our objective in relation to China is mainly com- 
mercial. If through the imbecility and stupidity of the Manchu 
Government the empire falls to pieces, and foreign nations are com- 
pelled to take action in their own behalf, it should be our aim to 
come to an amicable agreement with Russia, France, and Japan, the 
other neighbours of China, for the division of the spoil. With the 
basin of the Yangtsi Kiang, Kuangtung, and Yunnan as our share, 
the remainder of Southern China might be taken by France, and 
Northern China might be left to Russia and Japan. 

With regard to the last development of German policy. The 
increase to the navy is required by the Emperor in order to carry out 
his colonial policy, and thus increase the dumping-ground reserved 
for German commerce. The German annexations in New Guinea 
and Africa have proved disappointing, their inhabitants being savages, 
‘utterly untrained in civilised wants, beyond the vilest of spirituous 
liquor and gunpowder and implements of war. China is a market 
ready made, and has, therefore, naturally great attractions for the 
young man in a hurry, who at present presides over the empire of 
Germany. But he has yet to learn that there is a time for all things, 
and the truth of the proverb ‘The more haste, the less speed.’ In 
his haste to lose no opportunity he has apparently omitted to take 
into account the most important factor of the position, that Japan is 
still in occupancy of Wei-hai-wei, and is likely to object to the action 
of the German Emperor as elucidated by the German press. Witha 
fleet far stronger than that of Germany, and able to put a hundred 
thousand or more well-equipped and capitally drilled men in China 
in the course of a few days, Japan is a foe who will not be terrified 
by the mailed fist of Germany. Japan has yet her word to say on 
the German views and the German action, and it would be no bad 
policy for her to conciliate China by forcing Prince Henry to put his 
mailed fist in his pocket. A Chino-Japanese alliance would in all 
probability lead to the improvement of the Chinese administration 
and to the opening out of China to trade. 

If China, like Africa, is to be broken up and divided between 
rival nations, all but ourselves with a Protectionist policy, we have 
to consider our stake in the game, and resolutely determine upon, 
and at all costs carry out, the measures we deem needful for our 
benefit and the defence of our interests. The time has gone by for 
vacillation. Our position as the neighbour and chief customer of 
China is being threatened. Every mile of territory and every 
possible customer gained by our antagonists are lost to us. We want 
a policy for the Far East, a policy befitting Great and Greater 
Britain, and we want a statesman who will carry it out. 


Hott 8. HALwetr. 
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JO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Sm,—The charges made against me by Mr. Paul in your December number would, 
if true, show me to be singularly unfit for my position as a teacher of Greek 
Language and Literature. If I thought that my writings would leave on the public 
in general the same impression as they have left on Mr. Paul, I can honestly say 
that I would not write another line, In private relations I know that neither my 
pupils nor my friends would ever connect me with the idea of irreverence towards 
the great authors whom it is the main purpose of my life to study. 

Tadmit frankly that my History of Greek Literature contains some score of 
over-colloquial sentences, which I have wished to alter ever since I saw the book 
in print. It is not necessary for me to admit—it is obvious—that it has also the 
defect almost inseparable from a history of literature ; it gives the attempt of a man 
of mediocre intelligence to interpret the thoughts of men of transcendent genius. 
Beyond these admissions I do not plead guilty. I may or may not be lacking in 
taste, humour, and poetry. But I am not guilty of irreverence, nor yet of slapdash 
defiance of received views—the two points which Mr. Paul especially presses 
against me; and the pretended quotations by which he seeks to make his case are, 
almost without exception, either garbled or misinterpreted. 

The charge of defying received views, not being made by a serious scholar, is 
of little weight. The main count in it is that I do not believe the Platonic 
Apology to be the speech delivered by Socrates in court. My defence is that I do not 
know of any competent authority who does, though I have just looked again through 
ten standard books dealing with the subject. If Mr. Paul will read Schanz’s 
Introduction, I think he will abandon his little heresy. 

Secondly, in speaking of the Constitution of Athens published among the works 
of Xenophon, I call the unknown author of that treatise ‘The Old Oligarch.’ I 
have often found him so named in dissertations on the subject; and the only 
alternative title, ‘The Pseudo-Xenophon,’ is misleading, since it suggests the idea 
of forgery. 

Thirdly, I think I am included in Mr. Paul’s condemnation of Grote—and 
certainly I would sooner stand with the culprit than with the judge—for refusing 
to condemn all the Platonic letters in a body as spurious, I can only say that I 
have worked a good deal at the question, and that my views are similar to those 
of Christ, Zeller, and Blass. My position may show excessive caution, but I fail to 
see any flippancy or love of paradox in it. 

ing to the quotations, Mr. Paul might perhaps have mentioned that all he 
says about Thucydides’ banishment, and much that he says about Plato, either 
come out of my book or else coincide with it ina remarkable way. The passages 
which he explicitly quotes from me are seldom so near the original. 

Mr. Paul says: ‘Plato is labelled by Mr. Murray as “a witty and facile 
writer.”’ He is not so labelled. It is suggested that he must have been ‘a witty 
and facile writer’ in his early youth before he met Socrates and was converted to 
philosophy. 

‘Few people care for Pindar now.’ This is so quoted ay to imply that it 
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throws a slur on Pindar. It really occurs in a passage insisting on Pindar’s con- 
summate splendour as a poet, and urging readers to overcome the obstacles which 
block the way to him. 

‘ Thucydides’ style is an “ absolute hodge-podge of ungrammatical and unnatural 
language.”’ This is going rather far! What I really say is that it is incredible 
to me—as it is to Dr. Rutherford and several of the leading scholars in Europe— 
that Thucydides should, in the midst of his grand and terse writing, have fallen 
every now and again into the ‘ hodge-podge,’ which I think is produced by putting 
too great confidence in the MS. tradition. 

‘The Symposium and the Phedrus have, it seems, a “certain glamour,” which 
even the New Learning has to recognise and cannot explain away.’ My words 
are: ‘Two dialogues which stand apart, even in Plato, for a certain glamour that 
is all their own.’ And if Mr. Paul, if any human being, will read the pages in 
which those words occur, I defy him to persuade himself that I am either grudging 
or irreverent in the homage I give to Plato (pp. 301-303). 

Next comes a complicated and pointless misrepresentation. ‘“ Aristotle and the 
rest of us,” as Mr. Murray modestly says, “ who are not in peril from our excess of 
imagination,” may make allowance for Plato. Aristotle did nothing of the sort.” 
And I said nothing of the sort. Isaid just the opposite—that Aristotle complained 
of Plato’s condemnation of poetry, a well-known fact, which is apparently new to 
Mr. Paul. And I comment on’Aristotle’s attitude both by the phrase here quoted, 
and by mentioning later on that the over-critical disciple nevertheless built an 
altar and a shrine to Plato. 

There are, however, three statements, quoted more or less correctly, which 
leave Mr. Paul in some doubt as to my sanity. 

*“The dreams that came to lure Xerxes to his ruin,” says the Professor, 
“ require more personal affidavits to substantiate them.” To a man who can write 
like that, Herodotus must be as a picture to the blind, or a concert to the deaf’ 
The sentence really occurs in a statement of the current objections made against 
Herodotus’s historical accuracy, preliminary to my defence of him! Does Mr. 
Paul really refuse my right to consider Herodotus as an historian at all ? 

*“ Plato amused his friends with a new kind of literature, the Mimic.” I con- 
fess that when first I read this choice sentence I thought the Professor must be 
confounding Plato Philosophus with Plato Comicus. .... The Phedo, it seems, 
asa Mime.’ This last argument is like saying, ‘Shakespeare wrote comedies; 
therefore Macbeth, it seems, is a comedy ;’ and the word ‘mimic’ in the sentence 
which Mr. Paul read twice is a misquotation for ‘mime.’ But as to the main 
point, the only fault lies with Mr. Paul’s quondam schoolmaster. The young 
Plato’s imitations of the Mimes of Sophron are mentioned by nearly every writer 
dealing with the subject, from Aristotle and Diogenes Laertius to Jevons and 
Croiset. But I do not wish to be hard upon that schoolmaster ! 

Tn the next point Mr. Paul’s approach to accuracy is less close. He writes: 
* One of Plato’s errors, we are told, he perhaps shared with Shakespeare. It was to 
hate his fellow-men. This amazing piece of criticism is enough in itself to 
establish the fame of the New Learning.’ My real words are: ‘ Plato speaks in the 
Phedo of men who are made misanthropic by disappointment. “ It is bad, that, to 
hate your fellow-men; but it is worse to hate reason and the ideal.” He fell, like 
Carlyle, perhaps like Shakespeare, into the first error; he never came near the 
second.’ That is a very different statement. And on turning again to the 
Gorgias, to Timon of Athens, to Troilus and Cressida, I feel, not ‘amazement,’ but 
certainly some surprise, that anyone should care to deny it. I may add that 
before printing the phrase I consulted, and obtained the approval of, the best 
Shakespearian scholar known to me. 

Lastly, there are two imperfect quotations about Aristophanes, which Mr. Paul 
professes to find contradictory. I will not occupy your space by correcting him 
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further. But I will venture to ask him to read them again, and to exercise a little 
more care and ccnsideration in forming his opinions of a book which is the result of 
many years of constant and, I think, conscientious thought. 

I wish that in disposing of these particular charges I could equally operate on 
the vivid distaste with which Mr. Paul is affected by me and all my works. If 
half of what he says is true, I must indeed be one of those ‘ whose souls stink even 
above the river of pitch,’ but I cling to a faint hope that he does not really mean 
what he says, and that his diatribe is merely an instance of that desire to be witty 
‘which leadeth astray the minds even of the wise.’ 

Yours obediently, 
GitpERt MuRRayY. 


Srr,—Professor Murray’s letter seems to require a brief reply. I have not 
charged him with incompetence or inaccuracy, or with ‘defying received views,’ 
which would not necessarily be a charge at all. I have simply protested against 
the tone and style in which he deals with Greek literature. 

I pass over the Professor’s statement that I am not ‘a serious scholar,’ because 
Ido not know what it means. If it means that my criticisms are not worth 
answering, why does he try to answer them? Nor shall I defend my old tutor, 
whom the Professor in his hybrid dialect calls my ‘quondam schoolmaster.’ He 
was a much greater man than either of us, and needs no defence from me. 

I will now take Mr. Murray's points, such as they are, one by one, 

(1) I did not complain of Mr. Murray for saying that Plato’s Apology of 
Socrates was not the actual speech which Socrates delivered. It may or may 
not be. I do not know, nor does Mr. Murray. Nor does Schanz. I require no 
introduction to the Apology. I was introduced to it long ago. Mr. Murray says 
in his book that ‘it is not a speech for a real court, nor an answer to a legal accu- 
sation.’ I say it is both. Anybody can see for himself which of us is right by 
reading it. It may be the most disgraceful ignorance on my part, but the only two 
authorities for the Life of Socrates that I know are Plato and Xenophon. The 
Platonic Apology answers to Xenophon’s description that it was designed rather to 
aggravate than to conciliate the jury. Mr. Murray does not seem to know what 
an ‘authority’ means. Howcan a German or a Scottish Professor be an authority 
for what happened at Athens in the fourth or fifth century before Christ? There 
can be no authority for the trial of Socrates which is not more than two thousand 
years old. If, however, Mr. Murray cares for the opinion of modern authors, I 
will give him the names of four eminent scholars who believed the Apology of 
Socrates to be the actual speech delivered by Socrates. Three of them, he will be 
pleased to hear, are Germans. Their names are Schleiermacher, Ueberweg, Zeller 
and Grote. I should not like to go so far. But I utterly refuse to believe that 
Plato, who heard the real speech, composed a false one, and published it when the 
words of Socrates were fresh in the memories of Athenians. Mr. Murray might as 
well tell me that the Synoptic Evangelists concocted the Sermon on the Mount. 
That-may be the latest and smartest view for all I know or care, 

(2) I said nothing about Mr. Murray’s opinion, which he has a perfect right to 

hold, that some of the letters attributed to Plato are genuine and others spurious. 
Having an old-fashioned belief in style, I cannot think that Plato wrote any of 
them. But that is neither here nor there. 
— + (8) I was familiar with Thucydides before Mr, Murray wrote a book or became 
& Professor, and I have not consciously borrowed anything from him, except what I 
have enclosed in quotation marks, All my quotations from him are correct, except 
for one misprinted word. 

(4) Mr. Murray calls Plato a ‘ witty and facile writer’ without any qualifica- 
tion, He objects to my saying that he so ‘labels Plato, I will substitute the 
word ‘ libels,’ if he likes that better, 
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(5) I cannot find any passage in which Mr. Murray urges his readers ‘ to over- 
come the obstacles which block the way’ to Pindar. 

(6) I cannot make out from Mr. Murray’s letter, or from his book, whether he 
believes that Thucydides did, or that he did not, write the History which bears 
his name. But I gather that if he did, Mr. Murray has a poor opinion of his style, 
_ This opinion I do not share. If he did not, I fail to see how we can form any 

opinion about him. But Mr. Murray does say that an ‘absolute hodge-podge of 
ungramnmiatical and unnatural language’ occurs not here and there in Thucydides, 
but ‘on every third page.’ He also says that Thucydides, as we know him, and as 
he has been known since the revival of learning, ‘ mixes long passages of masterly 
expressions with short ones of what looks like gibberish.’ Such criticism requires 
no comment. It condemns itself, 

(7) Mr. Murray denies having said that ‘“ Aristotle and the rest of us, who are 
not in peril from our excess of imagination,” may make allowance for Plato.’ Mr. 
Murray’s actual words are, ‘ will very properly deplore Plato’s want of appreciation.’ 
I submit that I have not misrepresented him. I am acquainted with Aristotle's 
criticisms upon Plato’s treatment of poetry. But I do not agree with Mr. Murray's 
description of them. 

(8) If Mr. Murray says that the sentence about the dreams of Xerxes requiring 
affidavits to support them expressed not his own opinion but somebody else’s, I 
of course believe him. But there is nothing in the text to show this. The next 
sentence is, ‘The debate of the seven Persians on Monarchy, Oligarchy, and 
Democracy, though Herodotus stakes his reputation upon it, has been too much for 
almost every believer.’ Surely that is Mr. Murray’s own. How was I to know 
that the previous sentence was not ? 

(9) I will give Mr. Murray the pleasure of confessing that my ignorance of 
‘Mimes’ is extensive and peculiar. I am not quite sure that the English language 
would be incomplete without the word. Iam sorry that the printer struck and 
made Plato a Mimic instead of a Mimer. But if a Mime means a philosophical 
dialogue, I do not know the meaning of language. 

(10) Mr. Murray’s logic. Timon hated mankind. Shakespeare drew Timon. 
Therefore Shakespeare hated mankind. Q, Z.D. Surely rather Q. EZ. A, Is 
Iago Shakespeare’s portrait by himself ? 

Mr. Murray is quite mistaken in supposing that I have a ‘vivid distaste for 
him and all his works.’ I have not the honour of his personal acquaintance, and 
T-only know one of his works. If I have annoyed him, I am sorry. I was not 
thinking of him, but of the great authors whom he seemed to me to have mis- 
handled. I have expressly acknowledged his learning and ability. They make his 
book the more influential, and therefore, in my opinion, the more dangerous. 
Professor Murray’s position in the world of scholarship is too high to be affected 
by adverse comment upon the obvious faults of a brilliant and clever book. If he 
will take a word of advice from a sincere well-wisher, I would entreat him to 
try reading the classics without a commentary, to use his own mind instead ‘of 
other people’s, to remember that even Wilamowitz-Moellendorf is not infallible, 
and to realise that there is nothing which cannot be expressed in the English 
language. 

Yours obediently, 
HERBERT Pav. 


The Editor of Toe N«weTeentH CEnTuRY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 





